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1908; proposal to establish a ‘technological institute* in Calcutta. (21—23), 
Mr. F. A. Slacko's Committee on Calcutta Tccluiicnl Institute, 1912. Recom- 
mendations of Committee in regard to engineering and mining engineering. 
(24) Report of Lieutenant-Colonel E IT. de V. Atkinson and Mr. T. S. Dasrson 
V on Relations betw’ccn Technical Institutions and Employers of Labour, 1012. 
(26 ^28) Report of Messrs. Nathan, KOchlcr and Everett on proposed Techno- 
logical Institute for Calcutta, 1913. (20) Suggested centralisation of higher 
engmeoring inetruotion. (30) Resolution proposed in Bengal Lcgislalivfi Council 
on Sibpur College, 1014. (31) Tho Public Services Commission report against 
centralisation project, 1917. (32-33) Tho Public Works Department Re- 
organisation Committee and tho present Commission concur with tho Publio 
ervices Commission on this point. (34 — 37) Tho question of higher engineer- 
ing e ucation in Bengal complicated by (a)'quc3tioii of training foremen in the 
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eamo institution as engineers, (&) proposals for establishment of a department, 
and one or more directors, of industries. Proposals of Mr. J. G. Gumming in 
lOOS; of Dacca Industrial Conference in 1909; of Bengal District Adminis- 
tration Committee in 1916. Views of the staff of the Sibput College on relation 
of college with Department of Industries. (38) Report of Sub-Committee of 
Sibpur College Governing Body against local training of mechanical engineers of 
a university type. Proposals for co-operation with railway companies in 
training foremen. (39) Complex problems of higher engineering education in 
Bengal. Recent report of Sanitary Commissioner of Bengal ailirming satis- 
factory sanitary condition of Sibpur. The Commission arc of opinion that 
tlic college should remain on the existing site. 

Section II. Description of Sibpur Civil Engineering College. — (40) The site, (a) Buildings 
and equipment, (b) Staff, (c — g) Civil engineering. The university course. 
(7() Mechanical and electrical cngutccring. (i) Jlining. (;) Artisan classes. 
(k) Number of students. (/) Residential accommodation, (m — o) Constitu- 
tion. The Governing Body. The Board of Visitors ; the ‘ Domestic Sub- 
committee.’ The ‘ Council ’ 

Section III. University organisation for engineering. — (41) Faculty of Engincermg. < 

Section IV. Engine£ring inslrudion in Calcutta and the neighbourhood given elsewhere 
than in Sibpur. — (42) No higher engineering teaching given in Bengal except at 
Sibpur. (o) Bengal Technical lastitutc. (b) Tlic Calcutta Technical High School. 

Section V. Engineering instruction in the mtifassal. — (43) The Dacca School of Engineer- 
ing. (43fl) Sub-overseer schools and cngmccring technical schools in the 
mufassal. 

Section VI. Mining education. — (44) Backwardness of mining education in India, 
(46) Diminution of the prejudice amongst Bengalis against working in mines. 
(46) Mining education mainly required in connexion with the coal industr3'. 
(47— -49) Classes in the coal-fields. The English lecture-courses. Vernacular 
elasscs. (60) The mining school of Ethora. (61) The industrial school on the 
Giridih coal-fields. (62) The Mining Department at the Civil Engineering 
College, Sibpur. (63) Proposed school of mines on a coal-field. Report of 
Itlacphcrson Committee, 1913-14 ; Report of Messrs. Adams, Roberton and Glen 
George Committee, 1916. 

Chapter XXV. — Agricultural Education. 

Section I. Tltc general policy of agricultural education in India. -(1) Introductory. (2) TJie 
supreme economic import.mcc of agriculture for Bengal. The non-existence 
in the Presidency of an^ institution for agricultural education. (3) The ques- 
tion of Imperial and provincial institutions for teaching agriculture. The 
illiteracy of the cultivator, a dominating factor of the situation. (4) Sketch 
of the development of agricultmal education in India. Agricultural Conference 
of 1888. Resolution of Government of India of 1897 relating to agricultural 
diplomas and teaching institutions. (5) In 1901, five xirovincial institutions for 
teaching agriculture, at Saidapet (Madras), Poona, Nagpur, Caumpore, and 
Sibpur. Details of course at Sibpur. (6) Policy of the Universities Commission , 
of 1902. (7) Inspector General of Agriculture in India apijointcd in 1901. Lord 
Curzon’s new policy. Resolution of Government of 1904. (8) Foundation 
of Pusa Agricultural College and Research Institute. Opening in 1908. 
(9)’ Despatch of Government of India of 1905 laying down policy of establishing 
agricultural colleges for teaching and research in each province. Proposed / 
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additional experimental farms for special districts. Proposed rdation of tlw 
provincial colleges with Pusa Institute. (10) Standard syllabus for provindal 
colleges framed by Board of Agriculture in 1906. Proposed identical diploma 
for all colleges. (11) Policy sketched out above not fully carried out. 
(12) Pusa has almost ceased to be a teaching institution. Policy of Public 
Services Commision in regard to Pusa. (IJl) Partial execution of policy in regard 
to provincial colleges. Developments nt Cawnporc ; foundation of college at 
Coimbatore to replace college at Saidapet; foundation of college at Lyallpur. 
(14) Bengal left without any agricultural college by closing ol classes at Sibpux 
in 1909 ; their replacement bj' college at Sabour in Bihar, opened in 1910 and 
the territorial readjustments of 1912 ; Sabour College now under control of 
Board of Agriculture of Bihar and Orissa, but admits students from Bengal^ 
Number of Bengali students very gmnl l. (15) Disappointment in the agricultural 
college scheme j poli<y of the Board of Agriculture of 1013 to give greater 
latitude to provinces in framing of their programmes. Beport of Public Services 
Commission on failure of certain provincial colleges ; they endorse the policy of- 
1005 iu regard to the devdopment of such colleges. 

Section 11. Recent conferences orC^gricMltural education in India. — (16) Judgment* of the 
' present Agticultural Adviser to the Government of India on smallness of results 
of agricultural education. Three conferences on the subject in the last three 
years, at Pusa, Simla, and Poona. (17 — 18} Conference at Pusa, under presi- 
dency of Sir Claude HiU, February 1916. (19) Conference at Simla, under 
presidency of Sir Claude HiU, June 1917. (20) Conference at Poona ; forming 
part of proceedings of Board of Agriculture, December 1917. (21) Educational 
policy laid down as a result of the three conferences : (a) direct instruction of 
persons engaged in agriculture to be given at present by means of demon- 
stration farms ; a small number of ‘ middle ’ agricultural schools to be started ; 
(6) expenditure on agricultural education not to be at” the expense of other 
activities of the Board of Agriculture; (c) the development of agricultural colleges 
desirable, but the development and the relation of agricultural colleges with 
local Universities, should depend on local conditions. Passage from memoran- 
dum by Agricultural Adviser to Government of India on provision of colleges 
for training of Indians for superior grades of Department of Agriculture, 
(22) Opinions of expert witness^ from Pusa j Mrs. G. L. C. Howard, Mr. F. M, 
Hewlett, Mr. E. J. Butler. 

Section III. The prospects of higher agricultural education in Bengal, — (23) De^abOity of 
one or more Imperial institutes (Pusa being taken as a typo) for agricultural 
research on a largo scale. Existence of such institutes compatible with 
provincial agrioultoral colleges for teaching and research, 'as proposed in 1905. 
Question whether ‘agricultural development’ of Bengal justifies creation of 
one or more such colleges, and relationship of such college with the local 
Universi^. (24) The special characteristics of agriculture in Bengal ; (o) the 
crops, with their comparatively small variety; (6) alleged impoverishment of 
methods ; (c) small size of great majority of holdings ; 

{ ) uninution in margin of profit availablo for its improvement with increase 
m num )» of persons, dependent on soil ; (e) alleged ignorance of cultivators ; 
(f) nUcgcd distaste for cultivation produced by ‘ education’ ; (g) comparative 
back^-ardnras iri development of demonstration fanns. (25) Sb.o of estates and 
0 mgs , coring of this 'question on emplojTuont of agricultural experts. 
lews o , L. Birlcy. Agricultural experts more likely in Bengal to bo 
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cmploj’'cd by community than by individuals. (26) Employment of agricultural 
experts in connexion with management of estates under Court of Wards. 
Question of education of wards in agricultural colleges. Question of guardian- 
ship of ward’s estates by oflicers speciall3' trained in agriculture and estate 
management. (27) Demonstration farms in Bengal. (28) Influence of educa- 
tion on cultivating cla.«8cs. Influence of caste on agriculture. Possible action of 
tho University in overcoming prejudices against cultivation duo to (i) caste, 
and (ii) * education.’ (29) Widespread view that agriculture should bo taught 
by the Universitj-. Views of Mr. J. N. Gupta, of tho Maborajndhiraja Bahadur 
of Burdwan, and of Mr. S. Milligan. (.30) Summary of arguments for and 
against giving agricultural education of a university character in Bengal. 
(31) Forestry. (32) Sericulture. (33) Votciinary science. Tho Bengal Veteri- 
naty College. 

Chapter XXVI. — ^Training in Technology (other than Engi- 
neering, Mining, Architecture and agriculture) and in 
Commerce. 

Seclion I. Hislorical rcfrospccl. — (1) Tho verdict of tho Government of India and Lord 
MacDonncll’s memorandum, 1886. Resolution of the Government of India, 
1888. Sir. Collin’s industrial survey, 1800, and its review by tho Government' 
of Bengal, 1891, Statement in ilr. Cotton’s and Mr. Nathan’s quinquennial 
reviews. (2) Sir Edward Buck’s enquiry, 1901. Tho Simla Education Con- 
ference, 1901. Tho Committee on industrial schools. The Bengal Committee 
of 1904 and tho opening of the Scramporo Weaving Institute. (3) Tho Sibpur 
dyeing classes. 

Section II. Existing provision for technological and commercial training in the Bengal 
Presidency . — 

A. The Serampore Weaving Institute. — (4) Object. Classes of students. Branch 

schools. Curriculum. Examinations. (5) Numbers and cost (6) Employ'- 
ment of o.x-studcnt.s. (7) Sir. Hoogewerf on tho need for organising the 
band-weaving industry of Bengal. 

B. The Bengal schools of art. — (8 — 9) The Government School of Art, Calcutta, 

(10) Other schools of art. 

G. The Calcutta School of Commerce . — (11 — 13). 

D. The Palil and Bash Behary Chose Trusts. — (14 — 10). 

Seclion III. Technical scholarships tenable outside India. — (17 — 18). 

Seclion IV. Future provision for technological instruction in Bengal ; its difficulties ; its 
necessity ; schemes under consideration ; evidence in regard to these schemes and 
to the subject generally . — 

A. Difficulties due to caste. — (19) Mr. J. G. Cumming’s statement in 1908^ 

(20) The views of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjeo and Mr. Sasi Sekhar Bancrjec. 

(21) Tho Maharajadhiraja Babaduisof Burdwan. (22) Dr. David Thomson. 
(23) Tho Rev. Garfield Williams. (24) Mr. Sudhansulcumar Banerjeo. 

B. The bread problem. — (25) Tho economic, social ond political necessity for 

providing an outlet into industry and commerce for tho middle classes of 
Bengal and tbo" condemnation of the existing educational system as inade- 
quate to present needs. Mr. P. N. Dutt’s evidence. (26) Tho views of Sir 
Ali Imam. (27) Mr. Justice T ■ <giri Iyer, Mr. Abdul Jalil and 

’ Lahirl. (28) drn ">0) ]ilr. H. Sharp. 
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C. The Cakvtta Universil!/ Commercial feh^mc, crilicisme of the Calcutta School 
of Commerce oni cvWcncc on proposal* for commercial r/lucntton. — (.'ll) Tlio-' 
Calcutta University sehetne. (32) Tlic dilliciiUy of providing practical olfico 
training. (33) The proposal to establish a university college of commerce. 
(34) Criticisms of the Government Comnicrcinl Institute. (35) Comparative 
failure of the school ascribed to want of conncscioii with the Calcutta Uni> 
versity. (36) Mr. C. J. iramilioii's view. (37-3S) The views of ]Mr. P. W. 
^Ifcwson, Mr. W. E. Crura and Mr. Alastnir Cameron on the vobio of nn 
ncademio commercial training. (30) Mr. Girindra ICumnr Sen on the danger 
of commercial degrees. 

2). The CalcttUa Technological Institute scheme. — (40) The propo'^a! of Mr. J. G. 
Camming, 1008. The decision to remove the Civil Engineering College to 
Ranchi. Tlio Calcutta Committee of 1912. The report of Licutonant-Colonol 
Atkinson and Mr. Dawson. (41) The proposals of the Government of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. (42 — 43) The Calcutta Technological Institute scheme^ as 
framed by Messrs. I7atlian, IClichIcr and Everett. 1D13. 

£. The Calcutta Universitg technological education schemr. — (44) Proposed liccneo 
and degree courses in dyeing, tanning and technological chemistry. 

F. Evidence on proposal for technological education. — 445) The three main views 
given by corrcspondcuts in answer to questions. (46) Mr. E.^Vredenborg and 
Dr. Y. Annandalc. (47) ilr. M. B. Cameron, (48) Mr. C. H. Bompas. 
(49) Mr. Q. E Pawcus. (50) The Scottish Churches ColJcgo Sonatus. (61) Tho 
Rev. Garfield Williams. (62) Mr. H. Shorp. (63) Sir Rnmkrishno Bhnndarkat/ 
Mr Brnjolal Chakravarti, Mr, Kishori Molinn Chnudhuri, -Jlr. Bamapada 
Dutt, hir. Altaf Ali, Rai Bahadur Bliagvati Saha}% Mr. Mohini Mohan 
Chatterji, Mr. Jatindra Chandra Gnha. (64) Sir, R. P. Paranjpyc. (65) 
SLr. P. W. SiidmcTson. (66) Dr, Earcs Chandra Ben Gupta and Mr. Biraj 
Slohan Majumdat. (67) Weight of evidence in favour 'of University pro- 
dding tcohnologioal training— Dr. Thomson and Dr. Gilbert Walker.- (68) 
Sir Nilratan Sircar. (69) Dr. Wnli Mohammad. (CO) Mr. Wahed Hossain. 

. (01) Evidonco for and against segregation of higher technological training 
from other branches of higher education— Mr. Jjmtibhusan Bhaduri, Sir 
J. C. Bose, Dr. Thomson, Mr. Patrick Geddes. (C2~G3) Tho view that a 
technological university should be established— Mr. A. C. Datta and 
Mr. Atul Chandra Sen. (04) A technological university at Dacca. Dr. P. 
Rfeogi. The views of BIr. Baroda Prosaud Dey, Mr. Blanmathanath Banciji, 
Mr. P. Basu and Pvajah RcSico Case Daw. (05) Tho scope of university 
technological training— various views. Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri and the Bengal 
Landholders Association. (66) Suggestions that the University should deal 
with aU grades of technical training— tho views of Mr. Radhakamal Mukerjeo, 
Bfr. Baikuntha Nath Bhattacharyya and Mr. P. Bosu. (67) Tho need for 
•iistiuguishing high and low grade technioal education— Mr. E. F. Tipnle. 
(68) Dr. Brajendianath Seal. 


Chapter XXVII. Goverxaitce and Administration op the 

"University. 

Secltoa historical dcvaopment of (he constitution of the Uni- 
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Section II. The Senate. — (3) The composition and powers of the Senate in 1857. (4) Intro- 
duction of the elective principle in 1890. (5) The Universities Commission of 1902 
found that the Senate w4s too largo and th^t a Fellowsliip was often awarded 
without due regard to the qualifications of the recipient. (6) EeoommendationT- 
of the Commission. (7 — 8) Views of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee. , (9 — 11) The 
Universities Act of 1904 ; composition and powers of the Senate ; and (12) o£ 

' the Senates of older Indian universities. (13) General dissatisfaction with the 

present arrangements. (14) Defects of the Senate. (16) It is an unrepresen- 
tative body, there being no direct representation of teachers or colleges.' 

(16 17 ) Evidence in favour of such representation. ' (18) No representation of 

other learned professions, of commercial or agricultural interests, or of the- 
Calcutta Corporation. (19) Inadequate representation of the Muslim commn. 
nity, (20) of certain provinces, and (21) divisions. (22) Evil effects arise fromi 
the nomination of 80 per cent, of the Ordinary Fellows, (23) though the fears 
of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee of undue pressure by Government have not been 
fulfilled in Bengal. (24) But the practice of nomination on so extensive a scale 
has created a sense of irresponsibility. (25) Some correspondents point to- 
unfortunate results of election, (26) but the majority advocate an increase in 
the elected members. (27 — 28) Some suggest^ increased representation of 
registered graduates, (29) others, representation of the Muslim community, 

(30) others, representation of industrial, commercial, and other interests. 

(31) The composition of the Senate depends largely upon its functions- 

(32) which, being very varied, prevent many men from accepting nomina- 
tion or election, (33) and results in confusion and waste of time. (34) The- 
remedy is to assign to the expert and to the layman each his proper functions. 

Section III. The administration of the Vnivereihj.—{35) Scope of the section. (36) The- 
Chancellor and his duties. (37) The peculiar position of the Eector. (38 — 39) The 
Vice-Chancellor is overburdened with duties ; (40) suggestions for improvements 
(41) The Eegistrar and the Inspector of CoUegea (42—43) The evidence of Dr. 
Bruhl and our own investigations show that (44) the university offices are in- 
conveniently located, (46) the staff is insufficient, and (46) the Eegistrar is- 
overburdened wth detail (47—48) Constitution and power of the Syndicate- 
in 1867. (49) Eecommendations of the Universities Commission of 1902, 

(60 53) The Universities Act of 1904 ; composition and powers of the 

Syndicate. (64) Defects of the Syndicate election of doubtful utility. (66)- 
Inadequate representation of Muslim interests. (66) The character of business- 
submitted to the Syndicate is open to objection, (67) as routine matters are 
intermixed with matters of great importance. (68) The meetings are- 
therefore frequent and prolonged, and (69) the existing system concentrates- 
in the executive the work rather of discussion than of deliberate decision. 
(60 61) There is therefore a need of a systematic redistribution and re- 

classification of university business. 

'Section IV. Academic organisation.— iGZ) The absence of any authoritative direction by 
' scholars. The Faculties, and (63 — 64) Boards of Study (66) are not exclu- 
sively expert bodies ; and they tend to form water-tight compartments. 

Section V. Swperrision of the colleges.— {GG) These radical defects in university orgam'sa- ' 
tion react unfavourably on the colleges. (67) Eules for affifiation and disaffilia- 
tion were loosely defined by the Act of 1857. (68—69) Eecommendation of the 
Universities Commission, 1902. (70—71) The Univertsities Act of 1904 insists 
on the attendance by each student at a regular course of lectures in an affiliated 
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college. (72 — ^74) Pxocoduro in tiie case of affiliation. (75 — ^76) Becommend- 
ation of the Universities Commission for disaffiliation of colleges. (77) Inspec* 
tion of colleges ; recommendation of the Universities Commission, and (78) terms 
of the Universities Act of 1904. (70) Though improvements have been 
made, (80 — 81) the rules ior inspection are too rigid. (82 — 83) The University 
is unable to exercise adequate financial control over the colleges, especially os it 
has no funds Tvith which to promote the efficiency of colleges: 

Seclton YI. Essentials of university organisation. — (84) A university needs for its effective' 
govomanco three typos of organs to secure fa) ^ontact mth thd community, (h) 
statosmanliko guidance, and (c) authoritative direction by its teachers in 
academic matters. (85) Ko organisation answering to any of these is to be 
found in the University of Calcutta. 

Section VII, New departures in Indian university organisation, — (86) The now univor- 
sitios give a larger voice to their teachers in matter of academic policy. (87) 
Mysore University ; (88) Patna University ; (89) Hindu University, Benares. 


Chapter XXVIII.— The Eelations between Government and 

THE University. 


JScction I. The edent of Government control, — (1) The intimacy of the relations between 
the Indian universities and Government. (2) Their governing bodies are mainly 
controlled by Government. (3) They are mainly financed by Goverrunent. 
(4) Many of the uiuvcrsity tcacliing institutions are provided and managed by 
Government. (6) In regard to secondary education Government and university 
functions arc intertwined. (6) Most of the studento aim at Government scrvico. 
(7) Government control and influence are thus very close. (8) A majority of 
our correspondents desire greater autonomy, 

:Seclion II, The Government of India and the Government of Bengal, — (9) Distinction be- 
tween C.'ilcutta and other universities ; (10) Calcutta is under the direct control 
of the Government of India, and (11) directly the Government of Bengal has 
notliing to do with it, (12) jConfusion resulting > from this. (13) Its causes, 
and (14 — 15) drawbacks. (16) Proposal that tho system should be changed 
(re-olution in tho Imperial Legislative Council of 22nd March 1910), (17) 
Vicw.s of our correspondents. 


Section III, The educational organisation of the Government of India. — (18) No special 
Education Department till 1002. (19—20) Tho organisation of tlie oxistiiig 
department in 1910 and 1915. (21) Tho Bureau of Education. (22) Tho 
functions of the Department. (23) General supervision and co-ordination. 
^24) Lord Curaon on the need of such work. (25) How it is performed 
(26—27) riic resolution of 191.3. (28 — ^29) Citations from our correspondents 
n-s to tl 0 value of these functions. (30—31) Suggestions ns to the rcorgam'sa- 
tion of university supervision (tho Rev. Garfield Williams). (32—33) Tho 
function of co-ordmation not yet carriwl far enough. (31) Direct functions 
of ndmiinstration, especially (35—36) in regard to tho University of Calcutta. 
^'^teUon I\ . 1 1f tluailional organisation of the Government of Bengal.~{Z7) Unsalis- 
faclonii--s ^ the existing relations wHli the University. (38) Tho Education 

• Director of Public Instruction, 

T^'flicullic^ of the Department of Public Instmction, 

. V of ns range: Sir Claude IlilfH views on the need for re- 

tlw rvl'itioii bcuvren tho Dop.'irtmcnt and 

tlw hcvr.tana: irlticimisolthesysb-m put for.rard by witnesses before tho 
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Public Services Commission. (60 — ^53) Difficulty of the relation between the 
Department and the University, especially in regard to the direction of 
secondary education. 

Section V. The com/plexity of the existing system . — (54) The multitude of authorities, 
(66 — 66) illustrated by a memorandum from the Sibpur Engineering College. 
(67) The need of simplification. 

Section VI. What ought to he the rdations heiween Oovemment and ike^Universitiea ? — (68) 
General desire for an increase of autonomy. (69 — 62) Views of Mr. H. Sharp 
on the necessary elements of State control analysed and discussed. ( 63 — 67) 
Demands for an extreme form of autonomy, giving to the University full control 
over all education, analysed and discussed. (68 — 70) Some more moderate views. 
(71 — ^74) Proposals to create Boards to be interposed between the State and the 
_ universities. (76 — 77) The degree of Government control must depend upon the 
. character of the University. (78 — 79) The existing degree of control is probably 

too rigid even for affiliating universities, where a considerable degree of control 
is inevitable. (80 — 84) But complete Government control would be etiH less 
applicable to teaching universities. (85 — 87) The essentials of university 
autonomy in a teaching university. (88 — ^91) The necessary elements of Govern- 
ment control. (92) A reconciliation of these claims possible. 

Section VII. The Educational Services. — (93) Necessity of discussing the subject. (94 — 98) 
The Indian Educational Service, and the defects of the system. (99 — 101) The 
Provincial Educational Service. (102 — 106) The proposals of the Public Services 
Commission necessarily influenced by the assumed necessity of retaining the 
existing system. (107 — 112) Trenchant criticisms of the service system in its ex, 
isting form by the Directors of Public Instruction in the Punjab, Bombay, Bengaj 
and Madras and by Dr. Mackichon. (113) Non-service professorships proposed 
by the Public Services Commission. (114 — 116) Discussion of the subject by the 
Government of India. (116) Some change evidently necessary. 

Section VIII. The use of university credentials as jmssports to Oovemment service . — 

, (117 — 118) Potent infiuence of the practice. (119) Views of our correspond- 

ents. (120 — 123) The existing system in Bengal as described by Mr. J. IL 
Kerr. (124) Government of India posts, especially in the Post Office. (126) The use 
of nomination, and (126) its drawbacks. (127 — 129) Clerkships and minor posts. 
(130) Unhappy effects in these cases. (131 — 133) Strong criticisms of the 
existiug conditions. (134 — 136) The proposal to institute special examinations. 
(137 — 141) Objections to this proposal ; unsuitability of competitive examinations 
to Bengal conditions ; views expressed by the Public Services Commission and in 
the Government of India Resolution of 1904. (142 — 149) Agreements ia favour 
of an intermediate method ; an adjustment of competitive examinations to the 
educational system. 

Chapter XXIX. — ^Inter-University Eblations. 

Section I. The exclusiveness of the "present system. — (1) Indian u niversities are usually 
identified with provincial limits, and therefore the scope of Calcutta University 
has-been gradually curtailed ; (2) creation of the Universities of the Punjab and 
Allahabad, and (3 — 4) after the Universities Act, (6) of Patna. (6 — 7) Summary 
of territorial limits. (8) Reasons, for these restrictions : the . limitations of 
the affiliating sj’stem, and (9) the imposition of Government control, (10) as 
stated in the resjolution of 1913. (11) These restrictions are becoming irk-‘ 
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(ftUH'to flio tf.ti-lnT' iwhI, J'V fo'triii'j' pii'jml'Cu! to 

pr<*' ) tjf imiv<>r.'itii '. {lUj rlT^'rit of thf* lTij[v(“'ilv' of o . 

l)ol tlio 0 'll l«y tlic ftjijKMutHU'nt of tcftchcm from oiilw* c £ 

(Hi) IVi'Cii lioji of till' I'oil.CJrf.il«nlf' romimitl* »**>i Mipi'o'tioiii for 
operation lift WM'ii imivrr^itiei, — ITi) Tin' cMiinpI'' of 

and imliviflinili frt tlir* ditt’cfion of co-opcrntinfi ( 10 ) lin» tJol been 
till' onheri'itiV'i iIk'iii* elvr i Vilio bold nn {•onfi'rei.cci m’fb rAfi 
(17) Jfrec'-ily of miittinl omlfr* landing' in tbe woilc of rc'scareb. n*- 
niondi'd by tin* I’o't-Oradunto Co»ui)iU'’f, imd (lb) by •‘'b Alfred I opo ^ 
poll, ii not niflinently n*ali‘!<d, and {)& — 20) jwlnlt* to the need o 
central mithorily. (21) TIio fenitorial limits mo nbo Imrassitig to eb* ® 
vlio may dc-siio. or bo cotnin-llwl, to clianeo Ibolr imiverdlfeH. (22) Funimarj 
of examination equivalent**, (23) indicates delay ami restriction. (2*1) 
now rejjulf.lions of Hombay Univepfity, (23 — 2C) are ba^cd on tbe principle o 
rccipioeity, and (20) of collegiate reAporpibility for ndnnV.'=ion of students 
from ontsido the province. (27) Some es('>nml Mipcrvi.sioti maybe ncccs-sary; 
evidonoo of Jfr. SttJnictrcn, Iho Rev. CnrJicld WillinniB and (28) Jfr. If. S’liarp* 
Sretion 11. Kito dtvfiottnmls invnivcrMl;; poUejf , — (20) Provincial bonnd.sricg, (30—31) 
tliougli not linguistic icquircincnfs, (.32) may render neccpeary tbo continuance 
of the territorial Rystciii, but (33) tivo creation of tlio Hindu UniTorpity* 
Benares, and (34) tlio influx of new idr.as (35) are ooinnienlcd upon by corres* 
pendents. (36) The inullipHcation of afliliating univc‘rsitics is criticised by 
Mr. Mark Hunter svlio liopc.s {37*~38) that localised universities will bo consti* 
tuted in the future. (36—40) The Muslim Poputation's suggestion of localised 
univensitiM under tutelage is discussed. 

Section III. Indian aludenfa in other lands. — (41) Scope of the section. (42—46) STumbers 
of Indian students in tbo United Kingdom and reasons uliy tlicj' go there. 
(40) Reqniromcnts of American and Japanese universities ; and (47) of British' 
universities. (48) Anomalies in their regulations. (49) Record of University 
State scholars. (50 — 54) Discussion of the ages and qualifications of Indian 
students who go abroad for study. (55) Dilficullies of Indian scholars in 
Sanslmt. (66) Connexion between Indian and overseas universities is nt.-i 
present limited mainly to the admission of Indian students to overseas 
universities. (57) The new Committees at Oxford and Cambridge, (58—59) may 
be tho germs of a closer connexion between India and the West. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


The Tkaining of Teachers. 

I. — The scope of the chapter. 

1. We are not directly concerned with primary education. The 
training of teachers for primary schools is, therefore, not dealt 
with in our report, except in so far as we mention institutions, 
whose main fimction is to train teachers for secondary schools, 
but which also train workers who are intended for posts connected 
with primary education, such as head-pawdite for training 
schools for primary school teachers, generally known as guru- 
training schools, and r specting pandits. All hut very few of 
the primary school teachers of Bengal are men who have received 
nothing more than an elementary education — very often of the 
scantiest — and they have been trained, i.e., if at all, at special 
institutions called grurw-training schools or WMaZiim-training schools. 
A wwaWm-training school is one which trains teachers for maktabs 
or Islapaic primary schools which add some secular instruction, 
e.g.j reading and writing in Bengali and arithmetic, to their 
denominational teaching.^ The training of women teachers is 
d^'/i-lt with in Chapter XIV. 

2. The official statistics divide secondary schools for Indians 
under three heads : — ^high schools, middle English schools, and mid- 

^ die vernacular schools. A complete high school contains three 
sections — the high. section, the middle section, and the primary 
section ; a complete middle school comprises the middle and 
primary sections only. The middle vernacular school is not 
supposed to provide any teaching of English ; but English is 
taught as a second language in some of the classes of middle 
English and high schools, and it becomes, at least nominally, the 
medium of instruction in aU the classes of the hi^h section. 
Thus teachers in secondary schools in Bengal are ranged roughly 

* The Hindu teacher or 'pandit who teaches in a primary school is generally known as 
a guru or elder. The corresponding term among the Musalmans is mianji or mvallim. 
A recent Bengal Committee of Musalmans stated that the latter term is the one which 
u^ht to he used. 
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in two categories aceording as they teach through the medium 
of English or the vernacular. Those who teach English as a second 
language cannot bo reckoned exclusively in either category. In 
some of the better high schools the teaching of English as a second 
language is in the hands of men who have a working knowledge 
of the language and who are able to make use of something 
approaching the direct method. Such men are nearly always uni- 
versity graduates. In the less efficient Iiigh schools and in 
practically all the middle English schools the teaching of English 
as a second language is entrusted to teachers who can tallc 
English little better than the average public schoolmaster in 
England can talk Erench. In these schools the teaching of Eng- 
lish as a second language seldom, if ever, rises beyond the literal 
translation of Bengali words and sentences into English. In 
this section of our report we deal with' the training of teachers 
for secondary schools in Bengal, viz . : — 

(a) those who teach English and also other subjects through 
the medium of English; 

(&) those who teach English • alone whether by the direct 
method or not ; and 

(c) those who teach subjects other than English through 
the medium of thef vernacular. 

The last category includes teachers who work in the primary 
sections of secondary schools, but there are some special teach- 
ers, such as drawing and drill masters— meaning by the last those 
who teach drill only — ^^vho do not come within the scope of this 
section of the report, seeing that their needs are not met by an 
ordinary normal school course. 

3. Two difEerent systems of class organisation are still current 
in Bengal, for the systems which were prescribed respectively by 
the Governments of Bengal and of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
have not yet been brought together. ^ Consequently, there is one 
system in vogue in the Presidency and Burdwan divisions, and 
another in the Dacca, Rajshahi, and Chittagong divisions. For 
the sake of clearness we have inserted a table on the next page. • 

II. — Institutions. ' 

4. Institutions which train men teachers for secondary schools 
are of the two following types : — 

' (i) Training colleges. 
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(ii) First-grade training schools, as they are called in AVestern 
Bengal, or normal schools, as they are called in 
Eastern Bengal. 

Training colleges are afiSliated to the University of Calcutta ; 

. they admit either graduates or those who have reached the 
intermediate stage of the university course. They give all their 
teaching in English. The first-grade training and normal schools 
teach through the medium of the vernacular — ^indeed the normal 
schools of Eastern Bengal do not teach English at all, though 
the Western Bengal first-grade training schools include it in their 
curriculum as a second language. Speaking generally, the purpose 
of the training colleges is to train graduates, or those who have 
passed the university intermediate examination, to be teachers 
through the medium of English, while the function of the'training 
and normal schools is to train teachers for the lower classes of 
high schools, for middle schools, and for a few of those posts 
connected with primary education, which are mentioned in 
paragraph 1 above. The lowest qualification accepted for admission 
into first-grade training, or normal schools is the completion of the 
middle English or middle vernacular stage of the school course. 

5. On the 3rd March 1917 there were three training colleges 
for men afBliated to the University of Calcutta of which two, vie., 
the David Hare Training Institution, Calcutta, and the Dacca 
rraining College are Government institutions ; while the third, 
the London Missionary Society’s College, at Bhowanipur, Calcutta, 
■ was an aided institution. ' On the 31st March 1917 there were 
93 students in these institutions of whom 51 were graduates. 
The expenditure on training colleges during 1916-17 was 
Bs. 95,443, of which Es. 92,743 came from provincial revenues. 

6. The Calcutta University awards a degree in teaching — ^the 
bachelor of teaching ; it also gives a licence in teaching. The 
conditions governing the taking of these qualifications are to be 
found in Chapters XXXIX and XL respectively of the regulations 
of the University. The B.T. degree course has tq be preceded by 
graduation in arts or science and extends over one academic 
year. The candidate must also have undergone a course of practi- 
cal training extending over six consecutive months, or must have 
setyed as a teacher at a recognised school for a year. The licence 
course is preceded by success in the . intermediate examination 
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in aits or science, and may be taken in one academical year, 
but a candidate cannot offer himself for the licence examination 
until two years have elapsed from the time of passing the in- 
termediate examination. For both the degree and the licence it is 
necessary to have studied four theoretical subjects. They are : — 
[i) The theory and practice of teaching in relation to mental 
and moral science. 

(??) Methods of teaching specific subjects and school manage- 
ment. 

{iii) A selected, educational classic or classics. 

{iv) The history of educational ideas and methods (for the 
degree) .and a selected course in modem English pros6 
or poetry (for the licence). 

7. The degree and the licence courses have been seriously 
•criticised by those who have had experience in worldng them. 
It is objected that, considering the marked difference which in 
the majority of cases exists between the mental calibre of gradu- 
ates and that of men whose general education has come to an end 
at the intermediate stage, the courses prescribed for the degree 
and the licence are too much on a level It is suggested, on 
the one hand, that the aim of the higher course should be not 
only to secure that the degree-holder is equipped as a competent 
class teacher, but also to secure that he understands the principles 
of teaching, the classification and discipline of school children, 
the organisation and purpose of games and other kinds of physical 
exercise, the control of a small of&ce ; and that he has a sound 
conception of the purpose and organisation of the educational 
machinery of a modern State. It is suggested, on the other hand, 
that the aim of the licence course should be much less ambi- 
tious, namely, to equip an assistant master in a high school to 
do the work of a class teacher and to, obey instructions in all other 
branches of school work with intelligence, but that those few hold- 
ers of the licence who are definitely above the average and who 
have perhaps failed to take a degree only through some misfortune, 
such as illness or poverty, should be allowed, preferably after a 
period of actual teaching work, to proceed to the E. T. degree 
after a further course in a training college. This is not possible 
under the present regulations of the Calcutta University. 


^ Gcncrnl Momoranda, page 377. 
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8. Then again it is objected that the courses are far too com- 
prebensive in cbaracter. It is pointed out that the academic 
year opens in the first week in July and tbat tbe examinations 
start in tbe second half of March ; tbat tbe actual period of study 
is, therefore, little more than eight months, and that fi’om this 
period 45 days have to be subtracted on account of gazetted , 
holidays.^ It is suggested that the syllabus of teaching whicli at 
present requires three subjects, ought to be reduced for the 
candidates for the degree and more clearly defined for the 
candidates for the licence, the subjects for the latter being taken 
only in so far as they can be kept in the closest relation to 
existing school practice. But the syllabus most criticised 
is that prescribed for the degree course in the history of educa- 
tion. This syllabus requires a knowledge of Hindu education in 
all times and that of the mediaeval Musalmans ; the education of 
the Greeks and Romans have next to be studied ; then follows 
general European education in the middle ages ; then come the 
renaissance and a host of special and general studies. The 
syllabus concludes with “ the organisation and history of national 
'*■ systems of education with special reference to England, Germany, 
America, and Japan.*’ 

9. But the theoretical subjects are by no means all that have 
to be studied. Many students go to the training colleges but 
ill-equipped in the knowledge of ordinary school subjects. Geogra- 
phy, for example, has scarcely ever been touched since the 
students were twelve or fourteen years of age, and then the 
subject was taught by methods which even at that time were hope- 
lessly out of date. The training colleges have to test the 
students’ Itnowledge of school subjects and to make some attempt 
to remedy the defects observed. The proper use of the black- 
board, physical exercises, and games, the oral use of the English 
language, and school excursions present further necessary lines of 
activity. But with aU these needs before them the college 
authorities are unable to omit any serious portion of the University 
syllabus because the students must pass the examination. The 
result is that the work^ generally suffers from superficiality.® 

* General Memoranda, page 362. 

• “Progress of Education in Bengal, 1912-13 to 1916-17. Pifth Quinquennial Revieur, 
by W. W. Hornell, (Calcutta. 1918), Chapter VI, paras. 301 and 302. 
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10. The David Hare Training College, Calcutta, was opened in 
July 1908 in part of the building in College Square which was at 
, one time occupied by the Albert College. It is still housed in 
the same quarters and the accommodation is totally inadequate 
^¥e were told that Government had recently acquired for this 
college a site of a little over six acres at Ballygunge and that a 
scheme for the construction of suitable buildings on this site at an ^ 
estimated cost of Ks. 6,68,380 had been worked out, but that 
the scheme was held up indefinitely for want of funds. The 
number of students on the rolls of the college during 1916-17 
was 27 ; eleven being Government officers, eight being aided school 
teachers, and eight private students. A certain nurnber of the 
Government officers were inspectors of schools. In the course of 
the quinquennium which ended on the 31st March 1917 the 
college trained 116 teachers and inspecting officers. 

11. The total cost of the college during 1916-17 was Rs. 24,661 
and the whole of this amount came from provincial revenues. 
The cost of training each student was for the year'RsT-^lS. 
Government officers receive full pay while they are students of the 
college, but teachers from non-Govemment schools and other stu- 
dents who are not connected with the public service receive no 
allowances from Government. The college was until recently 
affiliated to the Calcutta University for the degree course only, 
but a proposal to affiliate it for the purposes of the licence 
course also was recently sanctioned by the Government of India. 

12. Since 1915 the college has been under the control of a 
governing body consisting of six members, with the Assistant 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, as ex-officio president. 
The permanent staff of the college includes a principal who is 
an officer of the Indian Educational Service and was recruited from 

- England for the work ; also a vice-principal and master of method 
who was also recruited from England in the Indian Educational 
Service. Owing to the exigencies of the war both these officers 
have had to be sent temporarily to do other educational work. 
The Physical -Director of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
acts as a visiting professor of physical education and gives regular 
lectures in physiology, school hygiene, and other Idndred subjects. 
The students get practical instruction in gymnastics in one of the 
gymnasia of the Young Men’s Christian Association, but the' 
college has no playground— a need which, we were told, ^is 
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severely felt. The students of tlie college practise teaching, under 
supervision, at the Hindu, Hare, and Sanskrit Collegiate Schools, all 
(Tnvp. mTn p.nt schools. There is no demonstration school in connex- 
ion with the college, but the scheme which has been worked 
out for re-establishing the college on the BaUygunge site provides 
for this.^ 

13. The Dacca Training College was opened in 1910. It 
prepares students both for the licence and the degree in teaching of 
the Calcutta University. It receives for training not only existing 
teachers of Government schools who receive full pay during the 
period of training, but also teachers from non-Govemment schools 
who receive for the training period thmr pay up to a maximum of 
Hs. 50 a month, and candidates for the teaching profession who 
are paid monthly stipends of Ks. 20 and" Bs. 15 for the degree and 
the licence course students respectively. The licence course was 
at one time spread over two years, but it was recently reduced 
to one year with a view to turning out trained men more rapidly, 
effecting economy, and mitigating some of the hardships which' 
attendance at the college imposed on ill-paid men. Nearly all 
Bengali teachers are married mra and some of thernhave heavy 
family responsibilities. Many of them, while at the training 
college, have to keep up two establishments. 

14. On the 31st March 1917 there were 59 students under 
training at the college ; 24 were in the degree class and 35 in the 
licence class. There were 43 Hindus (including one Namasudra), 
15 Musalmans and one Bengali Christian. 

" 15. The permanent staff sanctioned for the college consists 

of a principal and a vice-principal in the Indian Educational Service, 
two teachers in the Provincial Educational Service, and two teach- 
ers in the Subordinate Educational Service, also an art master and 
a drill instructor. Both the principal and the vice-principal are 
absent doing military duty. There is a high school attached to 
the college and two other Government high schools in Dacca 
town are used by the students for practical teaching work. At 
■onetimethere was in the college a class for the training of primary 
school teachers in nature study. The class proved a failure 
and after a four years’ trial, it was discontinued. 

* Progrcps ol Edncation in Bengal, 1912-13 tn 1910-17. 'Pifth Quinquennial Review, 

W. W. Honicll (Calcutta, 19185. ChapterVI, paras.’ 307-311- 
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16. During 1916-17 the college cost Es. 57,462, of which 
Es. 64,762 came from provincial revenues; the balance being 
from subscriptions and other sources. The average annual cost 
•of educating ’a student worked out on the figures of 1916-17 to 
Es. 974, and this was considerably below the normal owing to 
■the absence of the most highly-paid members of the staff. It 
is proposed to include the Dacca Training College in the pro- 
posed Dacca University.^ 

17. The London Missionary Society s Institution, Bhowani^pur, 
•Calcutta, used to teach up to the licence standard only. On the 
31st March 1917 there were only seven students on the rolls of the 
■college. During 1916-17 the college cost the public revenues 
Es. 13,320 and this sum represented the total expenditure of the 
institution. The London Missionary Society has not been for some 
3 ’'fears in a position to spend anything on the college and Govern- 
ment recently decided that its maintenance, looldng to the exceed- 
ingly meagre I output of trained teachers, was not worth the 
money from public funds which that maintenance involved. / We 
visited this college in December, 1917, but it has since been closed.^ 

18. The -first-grade training and normal schools are six in 
number. Five of them {viz., the schools at Calcutta, Hooghly, 
Dacca, Kangpiir and Chittagong) are Government schools; the 
sixth, which is situated at Krishnagar and is under the manage- 
ment of the Church Missionary Society, is an aided institution. 
'On the 31st March 1917 there were 456 students in these schools. 
The course of studies followed in the West Bengal schools was fixed 
in some detail as the result of the recommendations of a com- 
mittee which sat in 1909. In those days the western di^risions 
■of the present Presidency were under the Government of Bengal, 
"but the eastern divisions were under the Go-vernment of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. The West Bengal course extends over three 
years. In East Bengal the curriculum is merely indicated under 
Leadings and the superintendents of the normal schools have had 
an opportunity of worldng out the details. „ This arrangement has 
not proved very successful. In the past the schools in both 
sections of the Presidency were usually in charge of men who were 
“tliemselves untrained — a defect which the Education Department 

^ Progress of Education in Bengal, 1912-13 to 1916-17. Fifth Quinquennia] Review 
by W. W. Homell (Calcutta, 1918), Chapter VI, paras. 312-317, - ' . ' 

® Ibid., paras. 318-320. 
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has recently attempted to remedy. The East Bengal course is 
of two years duration only. 

19. We gather from the recent Quinquennial Beview^of Educa- 
tion in Bengal that the accommodation of the first-grade training 
and normal schools is generally inadequate, and in some cases had, 
and that the arrangements for the practical training of the stu- 
dents are unsuitable and insufficient. These- institutions might 
have been a valuable asset in the secondary education problem, 
and their neglect is to be deplored.' Our attention has been 
invited to the following passage which occurs in the last quin- 
quennial report of the Inspector of Schools of the Dacca Division : — 

“ The importance of the normal school in the educational system can 
hardly he exaggerated. Next to the training college for the training of 
graduates and undergraduates it is the only institution where the teachers 
of secondary schools who are not eligible for training in the collie can 
possibly be trained. The reorganisation of the normal school on a new basis 
so as to extend the sphere of its usefulness in view of the present day require- 
ments is a matter of the utmost importance in connexion with the question 
of the reform of' secondary schools.” 

20. The students of the Calcutta Trainin’g School draw stipends ■ 
at the Tate of Es. 7 a month ; the stipends paid to the students 
of all’ the other schools are at the rate of Rs. 6 a month. The 
sanctioned number of stipends is at present 342, and the total cost 
of these stipends to the public funds is Rs. 2,127 a month, or 
Rs. 25,524 a year. The total expenditure on first-grade training 
and normal schools during 1916-17 was Rs. 87,028, of which 
Rs. 82,056 came from provincial revenues. These totals do not 
include expenditure on construction and repairs incurred in con- 
nexion with the buildings of the Government schools. We give 
below a table which shows the cost to provincial revenues incurred 
on account of each teacher turned out from these schools : — 


Xnmbct ot b6IiooIs. 
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21. Certificates, countersigned by the Director of Public 
Instruction, are awarded to the successful students. The examin- 
ation of the Western Bengal candidates for these certificates was 
formerly under the direct control of the Director. In 1910 the 
Oovernment of Eastern Bengal and Assam created a central 
board of examiners for the conduct of this and certain other 
examinations. This board has now ceased to exist and the ex- 
aminations in the two parts of the Presidency have now been placed 
in the hands of the principals of the David Hare and J)acca 
Training Colleges respectively. The Bengal Education Department 


has provided 

US with 

the 

following 

table : — 








No. of 

No. of 



Year. 




candidates' 

candidates 

• , 






examined. 

passed. 

1912-13 


• • 


• • 

• 

210 

149 

1913-14 

• 

• « 

• 


• 

149 

87 

1914-15 

• 

• • 

• 

* , 

• 

179 

125 

1915-16 

• 

a « 

• 

• • 

• 

193 

135 

^1916-17 

• 

a « 

• 

• 

• 

198 

133 





Tot.al 

9 

929 

629 


22. There is a consensus of opinion among inspectors of schools, 
especially those in the eastern divisions, that the quality of the 
outturn of these first-grade training and ' normal schools has 
deteriorated. The -reasons assigned are : — 

(а) the shortness of the two years’ normal school course in 

Eastern Bengal ; and 

(б) the inferior quality of the pupils turned out ' from middle' 

schools. This is attributed to the abolition^df the public 
examination which used to close the middle school 
course. 

With regard to (a) the a^uthor of the recently' published 
quinquennial review of education in Bengal observes that a course 
extending over three years makes training a slow and costly afiair. 
He adds that there are signs that students of higher initial quali- 
fications than could formerly be obtained will be available in 
future and suggests that, if this iS so, it, may be possible to 
reduce the length of the course. He points out that if this can be 
done the cost to Government will be lessened, even if higher 
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stipends are provided, and that the production of teachers vdW thus 
be accelerated.^ 

HI. — Suggestions. 

23. iilr. E. E. Biss, the Principal oi the Dacca Training College 
(he is now serving in the Indian Army Reserve of Officers) recom- 
mends the establishment of State licences for teachers in hi^ 
schools. He urges that it is one of the responsibilities of the State 
to insist that none but fit teachers should be allowed to teach in 
such schools. 

“ State licences, either temporary or pciiiianciit, shoiild, therefore, be 
established and all high school teachers compelled to provide themselves 
with one or the other at a fee onl}* large enough to cover postal and printing 
expenses. Permanent licences should be issued to nil teachers over forty 
years of age, and they should be allowed to finish .their catcers in peace. They 
should also be issued to teachers who have satisfied the authorities on the 
score of their professional qualifications. Temporary licences should be given 
to teachers under forty years of age who have not yet qualified themselves, 
but it should be understood that they arc liable to be withdrawn if the holders 
fail to qualify themselves within a reasonable time. It may be hoped that, 
as the provision of facilities for the training of teachers becomes nider, the 
number of temporary licences will decrease until they arc only used for 
young men at the commencement of their careers.” ’ • 

Mr. Biss’ object in making these proposals is to secure for 
the high school teacher a definite professional status.® 

24. Mr. Biss does not altogether approve of the present con- 
nexion between the Dniversity and the training colleges. He 
does not hold that there should be no connexion between the 
training of teachers and the University. On the contrary, he is 
anxious that teachers should feel that their study of education 
has great value from the academic point of view. His view is that 
there is a part of the professional work of a teacher which is not 
academic, for example, the technique of school and class organis- 
ation, the use of the black-board and of illustration generally, the 
organisation of physical exercise and the playing of games, the 
ability to maintain discipline in the every day conditions of school 
life, and the management of school hostels. Mr. Biss’ experience 
has been that it is difficult for an affiliating university to lay doum 
courses and to impose tests of real value in these matters, and he 
feels that it is of the greatest importance that the staffs d£ col^ges, . 

^ Progress of Education in Bengal, 1912-13 to 1916-17. Fifth Quinquennial Revfow, 
by W. W. Homell (Calcutta, 1918), Cbapter VI, paras. 321-32S. 

^ General Memoranda, p^ge 359. • ' ' 
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concerned should be in a position to vary the conditions and organis- 
ation of this side of the work. To this extent Mr. Biss has found 
the university connexion burdensome and he suggests, as a remedy, 
that all intending teachers, holding a qualification equal to, or 
higher than, the intermediate examination of the University should 
be required to go through a year’s course of training in the technique 
of their profession, on the results of which State diplomas would 
be awarded." His proposal is that the State diploma should cover 
the following ground : — 

(a) Organisation and class work, studied in a demonstration 

school. 

(b) Selected school subjects and the methods of teaching 

them, including black-board work. 

(c) Physical exercise and games, together with elementary 

hygiene. 

{d) Spoken English, essay and precis writing, and the use of 
books. 

(e) Several weeks’ teaching under special supeivision. 

25. In connexion with the above criticisms it is interesting 
to cite the account given by Mr. A. H. Mackenzie,^ the Principal 
of the Allahabad Training College, of the worldng of the examin- 
ation for the teaching licence awarded by the Allahabad Univer- 
sity ; — 

“ The conditions of examination for the licence in teaching have been, 
laid down by the board of studies in teaching. The members of this board, 
are either engaged in the trainuig of teachers, or are indirectly connected with 
this work. The iTiiiversity has given the board practically a free hand. 

The pririciples which guided the board were as follows : — 

(а) The system of examination should ensure as much uniformity as 

possible in the standard of assessing the work of candidates 
appearing from different colleges. 

(б) It is not possible to devise any external examination which would 

in itself be a fair test in practice of teaching. The examination 
lesson at its best is given under artificial conditions ; it has been 
well described as being to the actual work of the class-room whafc 
the dress parade is to warfare. 

(c) Colleges should have freedom to prescribe their own courses in those 
subjects in which it is possible for the syllabuses to reflect the 
individuality, or special qualifications, of members of the staff ' 
.and in those subjects {e.g., nature study) in which variation of 
the subject matter to suit local conditions is desirable. 


* Question 9 
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(d) In those subjects in which there is general agreement as ' to the 
content of courses it is possible for an external examiner to set 
questions which are a fair test of knowledge and of power to apply 
it ; and, provided an external examination docs not prejudice 
the teaching and learning, it is of value, for it secures public con- 
fidence in the award of the degree and gives a college the benefit 
of the opinion of an examiner who is in a position to compare 
its work with that of other colleges taking the same course. 

The examination is conducted ns follows 

(i) Practical teaching . — The Universit}* appoints two external examiners. 
These hear each teacher give two lessons ; usually, thc}'^hear 
only a part of each lesson, as there arc four or five lessons going 
on simultaneously, and the examiners nmve from room to room. 
The examiners have before them the principal's opinion of each 
candidate, and a recommendation as to whether the candidate 
should pass or fail, and, if he passes, in which class (first, 
second, or third) he should be put. The principal’s opinion is 
based on the records kept by the stai! of the candidate’s w^ork 
as a student. 

This system has answered well ; the final results have been in agreement 
with the college records. 

(it) Special subjects . — ^There ar^ optional courses in certain subjects — 
history, geography, mathematics, physics, chemistry, nature 
study, and manual training. In these subjects it is neces- 
sary to require from students careful practical work throughout 
the session, as well as knowledge which will show up in an examina- 
tion. Moreover, the colleges arc endeavouring to improve the 
teaching of these subjects in secondary schools and, uith this 
aim in view, they experiment with changes in method and subject 
matter. It is essential, therefore, to give the colleges freedom 
to lay down their o\vn courses in these subjects. 

The system of examination is as follows : — * 

(A) Each college is informed in April of the names of the examiners ; 

the college then forwards to the examiners copies of its detailed 
syllabuses. 

(B) The examiners set papers on these syllabuses. Hitherto this has 

been easy, as only .one college has sent in candidates for 
examination in special subjects. Should other colleges present 
candidates, it will be necessary to set in each subject a paper 
. which will covCr the ground common to all syllabuses and include 
in it alternative questions according as the syllabuses vary. 

(C) The question papers .are modMated by a board which meets 

in September. The principals of the two colleges affiliated for 
the licence are members of this board. 

(D) 'The examination is held in the following April. Along with the 

answer books ot candidates the examiners receive irop.the* 
principal : — t 

(1) The candidates' marks in college examinations and copies of .. 
the college question papers. 
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(2) Note-books and records showing the practical work of candi-- 

dates .(in the case of manual training the examiner visits the 
college to inspect the work). 

(3) Notes made by the candidates on the books read by them inde- 

pendently. 

(4) Detailed diaries kept by the candidates of their work (‘ practical 

work,’ ‘ private reading,’ and ‘ lectures attended ’) in their 
special subjects. (These diaries are checked periodically and 
signed by the principal). 

(5) The principal’s opinion of each candidate. 

The examiners' take the above records into account in deciding a candi- 
date’s place in the list. 

This system has been in operation for six years and has worked well ; 
the examination has in no way prejudiced either the teaching or learning, 
and the results have been in agreement with the college records. 

(m) Examination in the compulsory stibjects of the course in theory . — There 
are four compulsory uTitten papers : — 

'{a) Principles of education. 

s (6) Methods of teaching. 

(c) History of education. 

(rf) School management and school hygiene. 

The question papers are set by external examiners. As there is general 
agreement as to what topics should be included in each of these subjects 
there is little danger of an examiner - setting questions which would tend to 
restrict freedom of teaching ; any danger of their doing^ so is obviated 
bv the presence on the board of moderators of the principals of the two 
colleges concerned. There are, however, debatable topics on all the 
subjects, especially in principles of education and methods of teaching. 
Candidates have been handicapped by the fact that some examiners 
strongly held views with which the college professors were not in accord, 
and perhaps had not even discussed with their students. The results in 
the compulsory papers have not, therefore, always been in agreement with 
the college records. This diffiojilty has, to some extent, been met bj’^ a recent 
change in the regulations under which candidates will be required to pass 
only on their aggregate marks in the four subjects, and not, as hitherto, 
in each subject separately. It is hoped that by thus combining the marks 
obtained bj'" a candidate in all subjects the idiosyncrasies of particular 
examiners will be neutralised. Personally, I would go further than this. 

I think that the committee bringing out the results should have before it a 
statement from the principals, showing the marks gained by candidates 
in college examinations in each subject of -the course, and that this record 
of the work done by candidates, while under training, should be consulted 
by the committee to help it to decide not only cases on the border 
line between ‘ pass ’ and ‘ fail,’ but also 'doubtful cases as to class, i.e. 
w’hether a candidate is to be placed. in the first, second, or third division, 
With/this modification, I think that our system of exaraina,tion can w611 
serve the purpose of testing a candidate’s fitness for the teaching profession. 
An advantage of giving weight to college records is that it helps to ensure 

VOIi. Ill 
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be quaMecTto appear at the degree examination. Such an arrange- 
ment would not, in Mr. Biss’ opinion, be prejudicial to the efficiency 
of schools, for, even as things now are, he considers that the best 
men who have passed the intermediate examination only are far 
better teachers .than the worst graduates. The graduate who 
secured the B. T. degree would be distinguished, from the ma n 
who had taken the degree by having two degrees — ^B. A. and B. T. 

27. Mr. Biss regards it as desirable that a teacher should be 
encouraged-to proceed from the B. T. degree to the M. A. degree, 
and he suggests that the University should provide an M. A. course 
in education for approved holders of the B. T. degree of at least 
two years’ standing. He assumes that the question whether 
•the subject of education is of sufficient cultural value for this 
purpose is no longer a matter of dispute, but he would allow 
qualified holders of the B. T. degree to take the M. A. degree not 
only in education but in any other of the accepted courses.^ 

.28. jMt. W.‘E. Griffith, the Principal of the David Hare Training 
College, Calcutta — ^he is now working as a divisional inspector 
of ■ schools— considers that provision should be made for the 
training of college, as well as school, teachers. He has visited 
a number of second-grade colleges and found that the teachers 
do not, as a rule, know how to impart their knowledge. He has 
noticed in particular that teachers of English are in the habit of 
lecturing incessantly to the students, the great majority of whom 
do not follow what is being said. Mr. Griffith’s experience coin- 
cides with that gained by the members of the Commission as the 
result of their visits 'tp colleges. His suggestion is that three 
months’ professional courses should be organised for college teach- 
ers, and these courses should, he thinks, include lectures on the art 
of teaching, attendance at a few good lectures delivered on the 
subjects of the ordinary college curriculum, and the giving of 
lectures under supervision by the teachers taking the course. He 
does not consider that it would be necessary to establish special 
institutions f6r this purpose. He would make use of existing 
university colleges, selecting an institution at which there was a 
teacher strong in any particular subject as a centre for the teachers 
of that' subject. 2 


^ General Memoranda, page 300. 
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29. III. Cliinta Haran Chala'avarti, tlic Officiating Principal 
of the David Hare Training College, Calcutta, advocates the eslab- 
lishment by the Calcutta University of a chair of education and 
he thinlrs that one of the functions of the holder of this chair should 
be the organisation of popular lectures on educational subjects^ 
He also considers that education should be made an optional 
subject for theB. A. degree. His view is that students going 
through such a course would learn the general principles of educa- 
tion as a preparation for subsequent teaching work. He remarks 
that this arrangement is in vogue in some American colleges.^ 

30. Mr. H. A. Stark, the Officiating Principal of the Dacca 
Training College, is of opinion that the qualitative and quantitative 
difierence between the examinations for the degree and the licence 
should be clearly defined. He thinks also that, if the degree and 
licence oourses camiot be conveniently spread over two years — and 
he admits that there are reasons* why this cannot easily be arrang- 
ed— the courses for the intermediate and B. A. examinations should 
be so constituted as to allow students to anticipate in their work 
for these examinations an appreciable portion of the syllabus for 
the teaching degree and licence respectively. Air. Stark esq^lains 
his proposals for the teaching degree course by the • following 
scheme : — 

PiRST YEAB. 

In the third and fourth year classes of an 
arts college. 

(a) A long with the subject of mental 
and moral philosophy — 

Phj’siologj', child psj'chology, ele- 
mentar}' er^erimental pyschology 
as alternative to a group of test- 
books in mental and moral science. 

(ii) History of education (including the 
history of modem education in 
Bengal) as alternative to appointed 
text-books in, say, a speoiSed 
period. 

(c) Selected English educational classics 
as alternative to a group of text- 
books in English classics prescribed 
for the B. A. examination. 

Air. Stark suggests that, so far as possible, the same text-books 
should be used in the B. A, and B. T. classes, and that, whenever 
practicable, the principal and lecturers of the training college should 


In the first year class of a training college. 

(o) Ply'siology, mental philosophy, and 
selected portions of moral philo- 
sophy, child psychology, elementary 
experimental ps 3 ’chologj’. 


(6) History of education, including the- 
history of modem education in, 
Bengal. 


(c) Selected English educational classics- 


^ General Memoranda, page 361 . 
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teach the students for the arts degree and the students for the teach' 
ing degree together. '' 

Second year. 


In the training college only. 


1. Revision of the contents of school - 

subjects. 

2. School organisation and discipline. 

3. Methods of teaching — general and 

specific. 


4. Child study. 

5. Oral English. 

6. Physical education and organised 

games. 

7. The practice of teaching. 


31. For the purpose of relating the ordinary intermediate 
course with the course leading to the teaching licence examin- 
ation — this course is also to be spread over two years — Mr. Stark 
would make provision in the intermediate course for history, geo- 
graphy, and elementary psychology. The history in] the licence 
course would be the history of education in India, with special 
reference to modern education in Bengal. The candidates for 
the licence might spend their first year after matriculation either 
in an arts or in a training college, but their second year must be 
spent in a training college. iMr. Stark recommends that the 
practical examination, both for the degree and for the licence, 
should include an oral test in English.^ 

32. Mr. Biss, Mr. Grifl&th, and Mr. Chinta Haran Chakravarti, 
all think that many young men who might be developed into useful 
teachers, could they be taken in hand after the matriculation, are now 
lost to the teaching profession. Mr. Biss points out that subjects 
are selected for the intermediate examination sometimes accord- 
ing to the whim of the student, but more often according to the 
supposed easiness of the examination, or the combinations of 
subjects in which lectures are provided in the particular college, 
to which the student has succeeded in securing admission. He 
observes also that many matriculates who are capable of taking 
up the intermediate course are debarred from doing so by poverty. 
Mr. Biss considers that it would be worth while for the University 
to provide matriculates who intend to become teachers, either 
in a training college or in some other institution, with a special 
intermediate course in such school subjects as history, geography, 
mathematics, science, etc. Mr. Biss refers to the suggestion that 
such students might also be given during their intermediate course 
some instruction in the professional work of a teacher, but considers 
that it would be better for the students at this stage to concentrate 


* General Memoranda, page 378. 
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on the Jiubjocfs thoni'-clvi'^, Mr, ftrintih juicrtre-t/* thst matric* 
nlalcs who desire to I)e“oinf jecieliM/*, but who cannot aflord to 
oontimic (heir edueatton, niipht In* oivt-n bursatie-! suftirieiit to 
defray the expense of tnlrinp a fnll tmiver^ity decree course on 
condition that (hey wonhl .sul»‘?equeiitlv enter a secondary training 
college. j\Ir. Chukr.ivnrtiV view is that a few selected Idgh .schools 
night be wade centres for the training of matriculates und»‘r the 
anpervision of (rained head nmsfers.* 

IV. Tcnchcrs required i}t terondanj rtdiooh and the fti'j OTid 
pro^j'cets of those wore rmploi/ed. 

33. It was recently estijnatedliy the l?engal Kdueation Ilcpnrt* 
'iicnt that, whereas the high schools td the Prcsidetiev rc«iuireil 7 to 
trained te.achcrs nnnimlly, and tJie middle schools* annual recjuirc- 
incnt was 925, the average annual output of tr.uncd tenchers for 
these inslitiitions was, at the present rale of production, ISO. 
Jndeed .such facilities for training .secondary .school tcaehcivj as inov 
exist in Bengal arc wholly in.sulTipicnt to make good the annual 
o.ss by resignation, death, or transfer to other vocations. 

3‘1. AH those whom wo have con.sulled agree that a larger 
snpp j of t^^rained tcacher.s is an indispensable condition of any 
substantial improvement in Bengal secondary eduent ion. Unfortii- 
iiate y, the possibility of increasing the .supply doo.s not depend 
^ mdecd mainly, on increasing the number of training 

institutions. AVo nre told that tho.se vacancies at the Dacca 
iraimng College which arc reserved for candidates who arc not 
bovemment servants or actual teachers have not iiifrequcntlv 
been leit unfilled, and we have already shmni that the London 
Missionary Socicty*s College at Bhowanipur, Calcutta, has had to 
be closed for want of students. Obviously/ a man who is thinking 
of becoming a school master will not go through a course of profes- . 
lonal training unless ho sees that his iirospccts in his profession 
will thereby he improved. 

Mr. Biss refers to this iu his memorandum of evidence, 
eac ers w o ave not received any professional training are on 

^ trained. “ The only in- 

i n ^''^ites, “ which offer themselves to teachers 

voluntarily are their own interest in their pro- 

^ ^ vague hope of possib le preference for good 

^ General Memoranda, ptiRes 360 . .‘in.'l nnii ano 
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posts.” As a result the principal means of filling the training colleges 
remains that “ of forcible deputation by the inspectors of schools.”^ 

35. But the root cause lies deeper. As things now are, school 
teaching in Bengal is scarcely a x>rofcssion at all, inasmuch as, 
■unth a few notable exceptions, tho best of the qualified men who 
are at present working- as school masters are avowedly only doing 
so, until they can take u^d some more lucrative employment. 
A few head mastersliips of Government high schools in Bengal 
are included in the Provincial Educational Service and as such their 
incumbents are eligible for j)ay up to the rate of Es. 700 a month, 
but the great maiority of these i>osts arc included in the Subordi- 
nate Educational Service and some head masters are now drawing 
salaries of not more than Es. 60 a month. The average salary of a 
head master of a Government high school is Es. 183-10-3, but head 
masters (excluding those in the Provincial Educational Service) 
and a&sistant head masters draw allowances of Es. 50 and Es. 20 
a month respectively. The highest salary to which an assistant 
master in a Government high school is eligible under existing con- 
ditions is Es. 250 in the Subordinate Educational Service, but 
the initial salaries iraid are Es. 50 a month in the Subordinate 
Educational Service for holders of the J\I. A. degree, Es. 35 — 2 — 45 
a month in the Lower Subordinate Educational Service for holders 
of the B. A. degree, and Es. 15 — 1 — ^20 in the Lower Subordinate 
Educational Savice for those of lesser academic qualifications. The 
average salary now drawn by an assistant master in a Government 
high school is Es. 49-8-7. We are informed by the oflSce of the 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, that the actual salaries of 
graduate teachers in private high schools range from Es. 40 to Es. 50 
a month, while the salaries of those teachers who have not gone 
beyond the intermediate stage of the university course range from 
'Es. 25 to Es. 30 a month. Teachers whose sole academic qualifica- 
-tion is that they have passed the matriculation examination are 
still employed in Government high schools though their employ- 
ment is now discouraged. In private high schools about 16 per 
cent, of the teachers employed are mere matriculates, whose pay 
ranges from Es. 18 to Es. 20 a month. The author of the Fifth 
Quinquennial Eeview of Education in Bengal quotes one of the 
divisional inspectors as having stated in his quinquennial report 


^ General Mo^rauda, page 359. 
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that “ the low initial pay of the Subordinate Educational Service 
and the Lower Subordinate Educational Service and the ungraded 
services {i.e., posts not included in the graded services but carrying 
fixed pay) offers little or no inducement to competent men to join 
the Educational Department, and now-a-days it is practically 
impossible to recruit men on a miserable pittance of Rs. do a 
month.” ^ Mr. Biss points out that the training colleges (this 
is not altogether true of the fitrsfc-grade training and normal 
schools) are full of Government servants who have been driven 
there by inspectors, frequently against their will, and who know 
that the labour and the expense which are thus imposed upon 
them will do little, if anything, to better their pj^speots.^ 

36. These being the conditions we were not surprised to find 
that a tradition of school teaching has , scarcely as yet been 
evolved in Bengal. The ordinary educated Bengali teacher has 
very little idea of what school teaching ought to be — here again we 
wish to add a proviso that we came across a very few brilliant 
exceptions — and the work does not attract him. His capacities 
lie more in the direction of lecturing, which partly, though nbt 
by any means wholly, accounts for the universal preference for 
college, rather than school, work. Those who have done well in 
their umversity careers, and are anxjous to enter the Education 
Department'.as teachers, never agree, unless they are driven to 
do so by poverty, to accept masterships in Government schools. 
Such men invariably prefer to wait, usually doing nothing at 
all, on the chance of a college post being offered to them. Some 
of the most eminent university professors in Europe started their 
careers as school masters, and a young man, when he is taken 
on to the staff of a Government college, would be more effective 
if he had had some school teaching experience. But the general 
attitude of young and promising Bengali graduates towards school 
work is under existing conditions entirely reasonable. The 
naeasure of dignity of school teaching in Bengal and its attrac- 
tiveness as a profession may, in fact, be stated in the terms of the 
salaries which school masters earn; and it is not a matter for 
surprise that a man who has any choice in the matter now avoids 
the scnool maste r’s profession. 

^ Progress of Education in Bengal, 1012-13 to 1010-17. Fifth Quinquennial Review, 
by W. W. HomcU (Cnlcnttn, 1018), Chapter VI, para. 23. 

General Memoranda, page 359. 
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Leg^vl Education. 

I. 

1. Eor more tlian two-tliircls of a century, Bengal has produced 
in abundance lawyers of acknowledged ability and eminence. For 
more than half a century. Bengal lawyers have occupied, with 
pre-eminent success, seats on the bench of the highest court in the 
land and of the ' subordinate courts throughout the country. In 
recent years, when in accordance •s\nth the progressive policy which 
has characterised the Government of this generation, it was decided 
to find places for qualified Indians on the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council and the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General of India, the first nominee was in each instance a talented 
Bengali lawyer. If any other testimony were needed in proof of 
the capacity of the people of Bengal to distinguish themselves 
in the legal profession, reference might be made to the observations 
of Sir Barnes Peacock who, after a career of marked distinction 
at the Bar in England, was*^ successively Legal Member and 
Vice-President of the Council of the Governor-General, last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court and first Chief Justice of the Calcutta 
High Coiu-’t. On the eve of his retirement, relying on his 
experience of eighteen years in this country, he made the 
follo\ving statement^ on the 21st April 1870 : — 

" I am only expressing my honest comiction when I sa)' that, after my 
long experience of the pleaders of this court, many arguments on points 
of law which I have heard from them will bear comparison as regards 
learning, ingenuity' research, closeness of reasoning, clearness and logical 
arrangement, with many of those which have been addressed by some of the 
most learned and distinguished advocates of this court (members of the 
English' Bar) and even with many of those which I have heard addressed to 
the courts of law and equity in England. The same remark may be justly 
made with regard to arguments which I have heard upon complicated states 
of fact in commenting upon and sifting the conflicting evidence of false and 
prevaricating witnesses.” 


^ Sevestre’s Reports, Volume XL 
( 23 . ) 
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It is singular that the people, so successful in the pursuit of the^ 
legal profession, had not, till quite recent years, adequate oppor- 
tunity for legal training available to them in this country for the 
development of their natural aptitude ; it may, indeed, be well 
maintained that the persons who have achieved success have been 
able to do so, not by reason, but in spite of the system in yhich 
they have been brought up. 

2. Before we review in brief outline the history of legal studies 
in this University, it is desirable to emphasise one fact of funda- 
mental importance, namely, that the possession of a university 
degree in law is, with a few exceptions, a necessary pre-requisite for 
.admission to the legal profession here. Under section 10 of the 
Chatter of the TTi gh Court of Calcutta, dated the 28th December 
1866, which substantially reproduced the corresponding p'rovision 
of the first Charter of the 14;th May 1862, the High Court is invested 
with authority to make rules for the qualifications and admission of 
proper persons to be advocates, valdls and attorneys-at-law of 
that court. Under section 6 of the Legal Practitioners Act, 1879, 
the High Court is similarly empowered to make rules for the quali- 
fications, admission and certificates of proper persons to be pleaders 
• of the subordinate courts. It may.here be mentioned parenthet- 
ically that advocates of the High Court are entitled to practise 
on both the original and the appellate sides of the Court as also 
in subordinate courts. Vakils of the High Court are entitled to 
practise on the appellate side of the High Court and in subordinate 
courts. Pleaders are entitled to practise only in the subordinate 
courts. If an advocate and a vakU appear in the same case on the 
same side, the advocate is entitled to precedence irrespective of 
the duration of his standing in the profession. Similarly, if a vakil 
and a pleader appear in the same case and on the same side, the. 
valdl is entitled to precedence. To make clear the importance of a 
university law degree in this Presidency, we may brie^. set out 
here the substance of the rules framed by the High Court in respect 
of the qualifications to be required from candidates for enrolment 
as advocates, valdls or pleaders. 

3. Any person may be admitted as an advqcate of the High 
Court who is entitled to practise as a barrister in England or Ireland 
or as a member of the Eacrilty of Advocates in Scotland and intends 
to practise in the High Court or. the courts subordinate thereto : 
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Provided that he has (uuless he is a member of the Faculty of 
Advocates) read for not less than one year in the chambers of a 
practising barrister in England and that he has also either — 

(а) been educated in the United Kingdom for not less than 

three years exclusive of the year prescribed for reading 
in chambers as aforesaid, or 

(б) taken a degree in a university in the United Kingdom, or 
(c) taken a degree in law in the University of Calcutta, Madras,. 

Bombay, Allahabad or the Punjab. 

The proviso, it may be added, was inserted in 1912. The effect of 
the proviso is that an Indian student, unless he is prepared to incur 
the expense of education for not less than ,three years in the United 
. Kingdom or residence and admission to a degree in a university in 
the United Kingdom, must, though a barrister, be also a graduate 
in law of one of the older Indian universities, before he can be en- 
rolled as an advocate. 

4. Every person before he is admitted to practise as a vakil 
in the High Court must have obtained the degree of bachelor of law 
in the University of Calcutta, Madras, Allahabad, the Punjab or 
Bombay. He must in addition have, since the date of graduation 
in the Faculty of Arts or Faculty of Science, served, with the approval 
of the Court, a regular clerkship to a vakil of the High Court (of 
not less than a prescribed standing) for the full period of two 3 ’’ears. 
He' must further, on the expiration of these two years, pass an 
examination in certain prescribed practical subjects, conducted 
by two judges of the Court. 

6. A person who has obtained the degree of bachelor of law 
of one of the universities of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay or Allahabad 
or is a licentiate in law of any of these universities which gave that 
title may be em’olled as a pleader authorised to x^ractise in any 
court subordinate to the High Court. The same privilege [may 
be acquired by a x^erson who has x^ussed an examination, called 
the pleadership examination, conducted by a committee of^the 
High Court known as the Committee of Legal Education. This 
. examination, which has hitherto been open to all x^ersons who- 
have passed the intermediate examination of an Indian university 
and have attended defined courses of •• lectures in prescribed 
subjects, replaced, in fact, the examination for a licence *in law 
instituted by the University at the time of its foundation aiid held 
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for the last time in 1872. The High Court has decided to abolish 
this examination with effect from the year 1921. Consequently, 
from 1921, the only qualification for enrolment as a pleader of the 
subordinate courts will be a degree in law of an Indian university. 

6. From the statements contained in the three preceding para- 
graphs, it is manifest that the possession of a university degree 
in law is now practically essential for all who may desire to practise 
either in the High Court or in one of the courts subordinate thereto, 
and the tendency of the Court m^ "well be gathered from its decision 
to abolish the lower test, which has been in force, in one shape or 
another, during 60 years, for the purpose of admission to the ranks 
of the profession in the subordinate courts. This desire to elevate 
the standard of admission was further unmistakably manifested 
when, in 1912, the Court decided, in respect of advocates, that the 
qualification accepted without question for nearly half a century, 
namely, membership of the English, Irish or Scottish Bar, was not 
sufficient, unless the applicant possessed either a degree in law of 
an Indian university or a, degree of a British university or pro- 
duced evidence that he had been educated in the United JSlingdom 
for not less than three years. ' In this connexion, it is important 
to bear in mind J;hat this step was taken, in spite of the fact that 
in recent years the qualifications for admission to the Bar in the 
United Kingdom have been raised and are substantially different 
from those that prevailed half a century ago. In view of the 
action thus deliberately taken by the High Court in more than 
one direction, it is obviously of paramount importance that the 
arrangements for legal instruction within the jurisdiction of the 
University should be fully adequate and that a degree in law 
should indicate a genuine qualification. 

II. _ 

7. We have stated above that, till recent years, the arrangements 
for legal instruction within the jurisdiction of the University were 
far from satisfactory, even though judged by standards in no way 
exacting ; indeed, till 1909, there was not a single college'-devoted 
entirely to the study of law, as there were in the cases of medicine 
and engineering. It is not necessary for our present purpose to 
investigate the state of legal education in this Presidency before 
the establishment of the University of Calcutta ; no useful purpose 
would be served by such an enquiry, as the work of the courts estab- 
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lislied by tlic Comiiany and tlie Nawab was carried on in a mode 
very dissimilar to what now prevails in the courts established by 
the Crown. The history of the institution of a legal profession in 
the Courts of the East India Company is lucidly set out in the great 
work on the Bengal Regulations by John Herbert, Harington, for 
many years Chief Judge of the Sudder Court.^ But it is interest- 
ing to observe that Regulation XXVII of 1814 provided that 
pleaders were to be either of the Hindu or Muslim religion and 
that preference was to be given to candidates educated in any of 
the Hindu or Lluslim colleges established or supported by 
Government. This restriction was removed by Act I of 1846, 
which laid down “ that the office of pleader in the Courts of the 
East India Company sliall be open to all persons of whatever 
nation or religion, provided that no person shall be admitted as 
a pleader in any of those courts, unless he has* obtained 
a certificate, in such manner as shall be directed b)’- the Sudder 
Court, that he is of good character and duly qualified for the 
office.” Shortly after this enactment, an examination was insti- 
tuted to test the qualification of applicants for enrolment as 
pleaders, but no arrangements were made to give them the 
requisite training ; .the result was that students were left to their 
own resources in mastering the intricacies of Indian law as 
summarised in the portly volume prepared by John Clarke 
Marshman of Serampore, and for more than a generation famous as 
his ‘ Civil Guide.’ This was a manifestly unsatisfactory state of 
things and was not wholly overlooked in the education despatch 
of 1854. Paragraph 30 of that despatch reads as follows 

" It will be advisable to institute, in connexion with the universities, pro- 
fessorships for the purpose o' the delivery of lectures in various branches of 
learning, for the acquisition of which, at any rate, in an advanced degree, 
facilities do not now exist in other institutions in India. Law is the most 
important of these subjects ; and it udll be for you to consider whether, as 
was proposed in the plan of the Council of Education to which we have before 
referred, the attendance upon certain lectures, and the attainment of a 
degree in law, may not, for the future, be made a qualification for vakeels 
and moonsiffs, instead of, or in addition to, the present system of examina- 
tion, which must, however, be continued in places not within easy reach of 
an university.” 

8. To give effect to the policy. thus indicated, at the time of the 
foundation of the University in 1857, law classes were attached 

.. ^ Seo Volume I, Ist Edition, page 147, which states the law as in 1809, and Volume I, 

2nd Edition, page 148, which states the law ns in 1821. 
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to tlie Presidency College which was, in the main, an ‘ arts college.’ 
The number of law students at the time was small, and the first 
professors employed to teach them were men of considerable distinc- 
tion. There was, however, no separate principal or head ot the so- 
called law department and there was no attempt at what may be, 
described as an organisation of legal studies. The library was in no 
sense adequate and compared most unfavourably with'the provision 
made in the arts and science departments. In 1864, the Govern- 
ment decided to attach law classes to its colleges at Hooghly, 
Dacca, Krishnagar, Berhampur and Patna. Ii^ach case, a distin- 
guished graduate in law was appointed on a fixed monthly salary 
of Ks. 200, and the most competent men available from the ranhs ‘ 
of the then new batches of law graduates were engaged. The 
classes at aU these colleges were small, and the teaching imparted 
was more or less sufficient from the point of view of the university 
law regulations as they existed at the time,) although it cannot be 
•denied that the provision made for libraries was even more,^sIender 
than in the case of the Presidency College. In 1869, similar law 
classes were attached to the colleges at Cuttack, and Chittagong, - 
nnd in 1880 to the college at Raishahi. Up to the point of time 
we have reached, the law classes were attached only to Govern- 
ment colleges and the fees charged were moderately high. In 
the case of the Presidency College, the fee was, five rupees a month . 
in the first year class and ten rupees a month in each of the second 
^nd third year classes. In the case of other colleges, the fee was • 
nowhere less than five rupees a month. 

9. In 1882, the authorities of the Metropolitan Institution, 
Calcutta, (now Vidyasagar College) applied for affiliation in law. 
That college had been established by Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar avowedly ndth the .object of making ‘high education’ 
-accessible to his countrymen on less expensive terms than in Govern- 
ment institutions, by the exclusive employment of purely iadig- 
•enous agency. In accordance with this policy, as soon as the applica- 
tion was granted (and no condition was imposed as to'‘tho minimum 
fees to be charged), law classes were opened with a monthly fee 
of Rs. 3 in the ffist year class, Rs. 4 in the second and Rs. 5 in the 
third year class. The immediate result was that the Presidency 
College lost the majority of its law students. In 1883 the City 
•College was affiliated in law. Two years later, the RipOn College 
wns affiliated in law, and opened classes at a uniform rate of Rs. 3 
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a montli, with the result that tlic other in’ivate colleges in Calcutta 
were obliged to come down at once to the same level. About this 
time, the Government closed the laAv classes in the Presidency 
College. Later on, the Bangabasi College ^Yas adlliated in law 
in ISOO, and the example was lollowed in Gooch Behar, Bhagalpur, 
3Iiduapur, Banldpore, Barisal and Rangoon. At the time when 
the Indian Universities Act of 1904 was passed the position was 
that there were 10 colleges nominally on the list to which law 
classes were attached, but there were really 18 at work, as the 
Presidency College then had no classes and had in fact none 
dining more than 20 3'^cars joreviously. Meanwhile, the Calcutta 
colleges had raised Iheir f ees from Rs. 3 1 o Rs, *J a month, wliilc, in 
the nuifassal colleges, the fee ranged fi*om Rs. 3 toRs. G a month. 
The classes evciy where were more or less full, but the institution 
which had the largest number of law students on its rolls and 
made the largest profit ivas the Ripon College.^ 

10. The large influx of law students in a number of institutions 
spread all over the country, none of them even reasonably equipped 
with a view to fulfil its obligations as an institution competent to 
impart instruction in law, led to deplorable results which might 
well have been anticqiated. There was not onl}’ no serious attempt 
by the students to acquire a knowledge of law, but the cause of 
discipline sevcrel)’ suffered. Indeed, as early -as 1890, the 
Universitj' discovered that there were lamentable irregularilics in 
connexion with tlie law classes in the college in Calcutta which had 
on its rolls the largest number of students. The situation was so 
grave that the Sjuidicatc recommended the withdrawal of affiliation 
for a period of one year, subsequently reduced to eight months ; 
the Senate, however, took a more lenient view and gave the 
authorities an opportunity to re-organise and reform, and tliis 
opinion was ultimately accepted by the Govcniment of India. 
Notwithstanding these precautions, the system of legal instruction, 
if it might be so called, continued to be unsatisfactory, and in 1908, 
two 3*cars after the new regulations had come into operation, the 


* The extent of this profit mny be judged from the fact tlmt in IStlO, when the 
Syndicate decided to have the Iniv clashes of the Ripon College di-affiliatcd for eight niont lio 
on account of grave in-egularitic?, it|was stated on behalf of the college, before t lie 
Senate, that “ the penalty vould he practically nfincon'tho projirietor of (ho college 
of from Bb. 10,000 to Ks. 20,000.” (Calcutta Univeraity .Alimjtc.s, ISOO-Ol, page 217). 
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laxity character's in many instances the payment of college fees, 

which are often allowed to fall into arrears and are sometimes 
, 0 

unrealised and lost to the colleges ; and this laxity encourages pur 
graduates to enter themselves largely as law students, so that at 
some future date, when occasion may arise, or when they may 
find it convenient, they may appear at the examination on the 
strength of their attendance at these lectures. This is manifestly 
contrary to the spirit of the new regulations. The new university 
regulations in law contemplate a thorough training in all the subjects 
of examination. The number of subjects has been increased by 
the introduction of important branches like Roman law, theory 
of legislation, equity, and the English law of real property. 
The number of lectures to be delivered to coyer the course is con- 
siderably in excess of what was required under the old regulations. 
Students are required to attend moot courts where legal problems 
are discussed by them- under the presidency of their professor as 
judge. This can be done with profit, only if the students have been 
taken in small batches and taught to analyse oases and deduce 
legal principles from a first-hand study of important judicial deci- 
sions. Then, again, in the examination under the new regulations, 
40 per’ cent of the marks are to be allotted to the solution of 
questions framed with a view to test the ability of the candidate to 
apply the more important legal principles to concrete cases. The 
regulations provide not only that full credit is to be given for well- 
reasoned answers to such questions, even though the conclusions 
happen to differ from the views taken in decided cases, but also 
that no credit shall be given for bare answers unsupported by 
arguments. All this implies a far more thorough .training than 
can be obtained by mere attendance at lectures delivered to large 
classes of students. Indeed, the regulations assume a thorough 
grounding in legal principles and a systematic study of illustrative 
cases such' as can be pursued only in a good law library and 
under the guidance of an efficient teacher placed in charge of a 
limited number of students. Erom the point of view of the new 
regulatioAs, not one of the law classes can pretend to make any 
approach to efficiency. No college has got a good law library or a 
sufficient number of efficient teachers. No attempt is made to 
enforce discipline among the students. The Bengal Education 
Department has realised this, and the law classes attached to all the 
Government colleges in Bengal will be closed from the beginning of 
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the current session (1908-9). The Government of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam has also realised the situation, and the law classes 
attached to the Government colleges in that province will shorty 
he closed and will be replaced by a law school at Dacca, a pro- 
posal for the affiliation of which “will be submitted to .the University 
by the Director of Public Instruction. So fiilr as the private 
colleges out of Calcutta are concerned, they cannot possi y 
satisfy the requirements of the regulations. So far as the priwi e 
colleges in Calcutta are concerned, the authorities of the Banga asi 
C611ege have akeady intimated to the University that they have 
decided to discontinue the law classes from the beginning of t e 
ensuing session. So far as the Metropolitan Institution and t e 
City College are concerned, neither of them makes a substantia 
profit upon the law classes, and if their law classes are closed, t e 
financial position of the colleges would not be seriously affeote . 

As regards the Ripon College, the case is different. This parti 
cular college effects substantial savings upon the law classes, a 
portion of which is apparently absorbed in the maintenance o 
the ‘ Arts ’ department. If the law classes in the Bipon College 
are closed, it would mean' a substantial loss to the proprietOT- 
Bone of the existing law classes, however, is efficient from the 
point of view of the new regulations, and these law classes 
cannot be allowed to exist, either, for the maintenance of the 
‘ aits ’ classes or for the profit of the proprietor. Beither the 
Syndicate nor the^ Senate -can, with any sense of self-respect 
recommend the continuance of the present system, which has been> 
a serious blot on our educational method for -many years past’ and 
countenance any longer what has hitherto prospered under the name 
of legal education. The only solution of the situation is to close 
all the law classes and for the University to found a law college. 
Bo monopoly, however, need be claimed for the University Law 
College. There will be a similar law school, though on a smaller 
scale, at, Dacca, and possibly, at no distant date, there maV be 
a well equipped law ^hool for Bihar at Bankipore. It is not inc^- 
ceivable also that with liberal endowments a law college may be 
established in some other part of the province ; but whenever or - 
wherever such an institution may he established and whoever 
may 4naintain it, the essential condition for its affiliation to , the 
University must be that it is a hona jfide centre of] legal edu- 
cation.” 
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IV. 

12. The memorandum from which we have quoted above, 
after stating that the University should not be expected to counten- 
lance a thoroughly unsound system, misnamed legal education, for 
the benefit of either ‘ arts ’ classes of colleges or of their proprietors, 
expressed the hope that no one would deem it the duty of the 
University to encourage or sanction the continuance of a system 
under which the very first art practised by young aspirants for 
entrance into a learned and honourable profession is defiance of 
'"discipline and evasion of the university regulations. The memoran- 
dum was considered by the Syndicate at a meeting held on the 
4th July 1908 when the following resolution was adopted : That 

the Syndicate recommend to the Senate that a University Law 
College be estabhshed and that the Syndicate be authorised to 
appoint a provisional committee to organise it.” The memorandum 
was also considered by the Faculty of Law at a special meeting held 
on the 14th July 1908, when the following motion was carried after 
considerable discussion : “ that the Faculty do record its opinion 
that for the promotion of legal education of students for degrees in 
law, it is desirable to establish a University Law College to serve 
as a model college, but not so as to create a monopoly either general 
or local.” On the 21st July 1908, the matter came up for discus- 
sion before a meeting of the Senate specially convened for the 
purpose. For the first time in the history of the University, the 
Rector occupied the chair in order to enable the Vice-Chancellor 
to place the matter before the meeting. The Senate unanimously 
accepted the recommendation of the Syndicate and the Faculty 
of Law that a University Law College be established. This resolu- 
tion of the Senate received the sanction of the Governor-General 
in Council on the 25th August 1908, and the college was formally 
aflBliated to the University in law with effect from the commence- 
ment of the session 1909-10. The college was opened on the 5th 
July 1909. It is worthy of remark that the idea of the affihating 
system was so deeply rooted that an institution founded by the 
University and proposed to be maintained by itself, was formallv 
affiliated to it. The Vice-Chancellor of the University as Presi- 
dent ex-offido of the Governing Body of the proposed institution 
apphed to himself 'as Chairman of the Syndicate for the affiliation 
of the college, and the elaborate formalities prescribed by the Indian 
Universities Act of 1904 for the affiliation of a college were minutely 
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observed before tbe institution came into actual existence. It 
will be convenient if wc now interrupt our naiTative, and outline 
briefly at tliis stage tbe requirements for a degree in law in tbis 
University, before wo proceed to describe the constitution of tbe 
college and its subsequent development. 

13. Ever since tbe foundation of the University, tbe regulation 
have uniformly required that a degree in law can be taken only 
by persons who have previously taken a degree in the Faculty o 
Arts, or, since tbe .creation of a degree in science, a corre^onding. 
degree in that Faculty. There has been some variation, however, 
in tbe requirement of attendance at lectures for a prescribed period. 
From 1868 to 1871, tbe regulations preseribed that a candidate 
for tbe degree of bachelor of law must have received instruction 
for a period of three years in a college affiliated in law. But two 
of these three years of instruction might have preceded admission 
to the degree of bachelor of arts. Consequently, during the period 
mentioned, it was open to a student, immediately after he bad passed 
the F.A. examination, to enter simultaneously upon a study of law 
and of tbe degree course in arts, and this in fact was tbe practice 
ordinarily in vogue. If a candidate failed to pass tbe B. A. examina- 
tion at the end of two years, his law study was necessarily inter- 
rupted and could be resumed for tbe concluding period,’ only after 
he bad passed the B.A. examination. From 1871 to' 1891, tbe regu- 
lations required attendance at lectures for a period of three years . 
in a college affiliated in law, but prescribed that one of these years 
only could be taken before admission to the B.A. degree. The 
position thus was that students commenced the study of law m 
tbe middle of their course for the B.A. degree. Very often, as the 
student failed to pass the B.A. examination at the first opportunity, 
his law study was interrupted, possibly for a number of years, if the 
student was unsuccessful at successive -B.A. examinations. The 
consequence of the system, which prevailed from 1868 ..to 1891,. 
was found unsatisfactory in practice. A student in a state of uncer- 
tainty as to whether he would or would not be able to pass tbe B. A., 
examination, could not very well be expected seriously to undertake* 
tbe study of law. Tbe result was that in 1892 tbe period of study 
required for admission to tbe B. L. examination was reduced from 
three to two years, both of which must be after tbe B. A. examination.. 
Tbis alteration was made on tbe assumption that tbe extra year 
previously required and permitted to be taken before the B.A- 
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examination was essentially nominal. JJp to tlic stage we have 
reached, six papers used to be set at the examination and candi- 
dates were required, to enable them to pass, to obtain a prescribed 
minimum in each paper and not less than one half of the aggregate 
marks on the whole examination. When the new regulations were 
framed, the two years period of law study was retained, but two 
important changes were introduced. The single examination taken 
at the end of two years was reiilaced by two examinations, thfc 
first to be taken at the end of the first year and the second at the 
end of the second year. The number of papers to be set was increased 
from six to eleven vdth a view to make the examinations a realty 
searching test. Three of these papers were to be set for the first 
^ examination and eight for the second examination. The experience 
derived from the first attempt in the history of the University at a 
systematic teaching of law in the newly established University 
College, during the very first year of its existence disclosed, however, 
the grave defects of these arrangements. The teachers came unani- 
mously to the conclusion that teaching of law to be really efficient 
must be spread over more than two years, and on the 11th May 
1910, the Faculty of Law, after a full discussion, adopted the follow- 
ing changes in the regulations. 

Candidates for the degree of bachelor of law must attend 
lectures for three years and pass three examinations as follows ; — 

(а) Preliminary examination, three papers, to be taken not 

earlier than the end of the first year ; 

(б) Intermediate examination, four papers, to be taken not 

earlier than the end of the second year ; 

* (c) Final examination, four papers, to be taken not earlier than 

the end of the third year. No one can be admitted 
to the intermediate examination till he has previously 
passed the preliminary examination. But the 
intermediate and the final examinations may be talan 
together, at the end of the third year. An exception 
is made in favour of students who take a first class at 
the preliminary examination. They may be allowed, 
if they so choose, to take the intermediate and final 
' examinations together- in the middle of the third year 

of law study; This concession, however, is practically 
valueless, because no one can be admitted to either 
the intermediate or the final examination, till he has 
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taken in full tke prescribed courses, and this is by no 
means easy of accomplisliment in a year and a half. 

14. We shall now resume our narrative of the history of the 
foundation and development of the University Law College. .The 
college was placedunder a governing body consisting of 16 meD^ers 
appointed annually. The Vice-Chancellor is President ex-oificio. 
Three judges of the High Court, nominated by the Chief Justice 
of Bengal in consultation with the Vice-ChanceUor, represent 
the judges. The Advocate General of Bengal represents the 
barristers. The Senior Government Pleader represents the vakils. , 
One nominee of the Incorporated Law Society represents the 
attorneys. Three members are nominated by the Faculty o 
Law, one of whom at least is a member of the Advocate Bar and 
one a member of the Vakil Bar. The Legal Remembrancer to 
the Government of Bengal and the Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal, find places as representatives of the local Government. 
Finally, the Principal and the Vice-Principal are members ex-ojjido 
and two professors of the college are elected by the teaching 
staff. The members of the governing body are appointed 
annually and hold office during the academic year for which 
they are appointed. Occasional vacancies are filled up by the 
Syndicate upon the recommendation of the body entitled to 
appoint. The proceedings of the Governing Body are subject to 
confirmation by the Syndicate. This is inevitable under the consti- 
tution devised by the Indian Universities Act, 1904 ; but it seems 
hardly appropriate that the decisions of a professional and represen- 
•tative organisation like the one described above should be liable 
to be reversed by the Syndicate, particularly in technical matters j 
in the event of a conflict, the results might be -most unhappy? 
'including a possible appeal to the Senate. 

15. The staff of the college consists of a whole-time principal? 
a vice-principal and 58 professors required to meet the educational 
requirements of the students on the rolls. For the current year 
1918-19, the total number of students in the various classes is as 
follows : — 

First year class 

Second year class •••... 750 
Third year class • • • . . 743 


Total 


2,354 
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16. The memorandum to which reference has already been 
made^ contemplated instruction in three different ways : — 

(1) systematic lectures to large classes, which might contain 

160 students, as the maximum prescribed by the regula- 
tions ; 

(2) work in tutorial classes to consist of. not more than 25 

students each ; 

(3) moot courts where students are made to argue cases pre- 

viously prescribed ; and 

(4) periodical written exercises. 

With the development of the college due to rapid increase in 
the number of students, it was found impossible to adhere strictly 
to the system thus outlined, and at the time we visited the institu- 
tion there were two types of classes at work. In one type of classes, 
the students were required to attend three lectures a day, two of 
them delivered to classes of 150 students each ; the other to a class 
of 25 students, commonly known as a tutorial class. Each of these 
lectures extended over a period of 45 minutes, so that a student' 
attended lectures which occupied him for two hours and fifteen 
..minutes. In the other type of classes, the students were required 
to attend two lectures a day, each extending over one hour. Each' 
of these classes com;^ised on an average from 50 to 60 students. 

“ There was some arrangement for written exercises, but in view of the 
large number of students, the exercises could not be systematically 
given and were of an inadequate character. There were also moot*' 
courts. Cases were prescribed in advance to be studied by the 
students. These were thereafter argued by them in the class with 
the professor in the chair. Every student could not be expected 
to take part in the discussions, and, as a matter of fact, in each 
class there was a small group of students who regularly joined in 
the debates while the others watched the proceedings. 

J.7. The plan of instruction we have described undoubtedly 
marked a considerable improvement in the pre-existing condition 
of things ; but no one will deny that it is capable of further advance 
in essential particulars. We find, indeed, that the question of re- 
organisation of the teaching arrangements in the University Law 
College was considered by the Governing Body on the 27th June 
last and an elaborate system has been recently introduced. 


1 Para. 11 above. 
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V. 

18. The vital defect of the system in force up till the last sc.s- 
sion ■was that it did not ensure independent work on the part of the 
student. He was supposed to listen patiently to long coimses of 
lectures and, if he was specially diligent, to take down notes and 
analyses wlh a view to commit them to memory ; he was in fact 
supplied 'with predigested food which he was expected to assimilate. 
If there is any branch of study which requires independent thought 
on the part of the student, it is unquestionably law, and he should 
be made to cultivate from the earliest period that habit of clear 
and accurate thinldng which is essential for the attainment of 
professional success. But the requisite reform had to be delayed, 
as a complete re-organisation of the teaching arrangements 
necessarily involved financial considerations. At the time of the 
establishment of the college in 1909, the Senate advanced from 
the fee fund a considerable sum of money for the equipment of 
the library, and although the Government. of India has, from the 
•very commencement, given a substantial annual grant — ^Es. 20,000 
in the first instance, raised to Es. 30,000 from 1912— it has token 
the college many years to pay back the advance, and it was only 
onthe 30th June 1918 that the final instalment was repaid into the 
general university funds. But from the commencement of the 
current academic session, the whole income of the college has 
become available for the benefit of the students, and the much- 
needed re-organisation has now been carried into effect. 

19. The two principles which underlie the new system are as 
follows : — 


(1) The number of formal lectures which each student is re- 

quired to attend will be reduced. 

(2) Each student is to be required periodically to compose a 

short essay on a prescribed subject under the guidance 
of his teacher and after receiving from bim suggestions 
as to a suitable course of reading for tbis purpose. 
These exercises will be submitted to the teacher, who 
mU correct them at home and will subsequently meet 
the students in small groups to discuss with them 
points ansing out of the excrcises^nd cognate topics. 

onlf w T is required to attend 

only one leetnre a dey, end to-eonqjoee, under tutorial gnidanoe 
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as indicated above, one essay every two weelrs. A student who 
faithfully does his work under this system may well be expected to 
cultivate that habit of accuracy and conciseness which is essential 
for a successful career in the profession. In addition, the arrange- 
ments for moot courts will be contmued as required by univer- 
sity regulations. 

- The students have been divided into groups of 50 and each pair 
of groups is assigned to two lecturers. The duty of each teacher is 
consequently as follows : — 

(1) to deliver, on six days in the week, one lecture a day to a 

class of 50 students at the most, extending over one hour ; 

(2) to correct 25 exercises a week ; 

(3) to meet 25 students in groups of eight on three days in 

the week, one hour each day. 

The duty of each student is as follows : — 

(1) to attend one lecture a day every day in the week ; 

(2) to compose one essay each fortnight ; 

(3) to attend a tutorial class for one horn*, once a fortnight. 

21. This scheme requires a staff of 48 teachers, namely, two 
for' each of the 24 pairs of groups of 50 students. It is manifest that, 
with such a large staff, some links must be provided for co-ordina- 
tion of the work. It would be disastrous, indeed, if each teacher 
were left free to follow his own way without consultation with such 
at any rate of his colleagues as are engaged in dealing with 
the same subject as he himself was teaching. The teachers in 
each subject have accordingly been grouped together under a chair- 
man. Each group, under the guidance of its chairman, meets at 
jstated times in the university buildings, prepares the syllabuses 
for the formal lectures, plans the work of the tutorial classes and 
the moot courts, discusses how the work has been progressing from 
week to week and generally compares notes of their experience. 
The gentlemen appointed as chaiimen, however, not only secure 
that the work by the several groups of teachers with whom they are 
respectively associated is properly organised, but they themselves 
are expected to deliver, during the year, short courses of four to six 
public lectures on important topics selected at their choice. These 
lectures are open to all law students in the University, whether 
they Are or are not members of the University Law College. Finally, 
a small council has been constituted consisting of the principal. 
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the vice-principal and the six chairmen to exercise general siipervi- 
sion over the whole of the teaching work of the institution ; and one 
of the members of the governing body has been associated \vith this 
Council in order that the scheme of re-organisation may be 
efiectively carried out. 

22. The arrangements we have so far described relate to the 
instruction of students for the degree of bachelor of law. The 
college has also made provision for the advanced study of law, and 
courses of lectures have already been organised in jurisprudcncer 
Roman law, Hindu law, iluhammadan law>- and private inter- 
national law for the benefit of such students as may aspire to the 
degree of master of law, leading ultimately to the highly prized 
degree of doctor of law, which has been attained only by a dozen 
individuals during the last sixty years. An examination of the- 
syllabus for the degree of master of law, however, makes it manifest 
that the requisite arrangements shoidd be far more elaborate than 
has hitherto been found possible. 

23. The following table sets out the number of students in the- 
University Law College from its commencement doAvn to the present 
session 


Session. 

First 

year. 

Second 

j’oor. 

Third 

year. 

Total. 

1009-10 

300 

170 

• ** 

630 

1010-11 ... .... 

247 

410 

... 

057 

1011-12 • • • • • 

302 

200 

• •• 

652 

1012-13 

601 

300 

301 

1,252 

1013-14 

013 

482 

320 

1,716 

1014-15 

724 

700 

443 

1,807 

1015-10 

800 

716 

048 

2,103 ' 

1910-17 

900 

' 027 

025 

2,161 

1917-18 V.,'' 

856 

704 

660 

2,180 

lAs-io . / . . . • - . 

801 

750 

743 

2,351 







The corresponding figures for the other law colleges during 
the session 1917-18 were as follows : — 

Bipon 180 104 80 374 

17 13 23 53 

04 100 06 253 
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24. The college possesses an extensive library which has cost 
up to date Rs. 1,40,000. The total number of books in the library 
at the commencement of the present session was 22,497. The 
library is divided into two deiDartments, the reference section and 
the lending section. Students are allowed to take home books 
contained in the lending section. Books in the reference section 
cannot be removed from the library. The reference section 
contains 4,485 volumes of text-books and 12,698 voliimes of reports. 
The lending section contains 3,522 volumes of text-books and 
1,792 volumes of reports. But important books and reports are in 
duplicate or triphcate, and there are many more copies of some 
books required for constant reference. One of the professors, who- 
is a whole-time officer, is in charge of the library and attends daily 
from 12 to 4 to direct the students in their reading and to give 
them such help and advice as they may need. The hbrary, however, 
is kept open all day from morning till evening. The reading room 
contaius accommodation for 100 students. The new system of 
instruction iatroduced from this year will obviously make it 
necessary for the students to utilise the library to a much larger 
extent than they have ever done before. 

25. The Hardinge Hostel is an integral part of the college, and 

forms an extension of the Darbhanga buildings, where the library 
is located and the classes are held. There is accommodation in the 
hostel for 160 students. The principal’s quarters form part of the 
Darbhanga buildiugs. There are also attached messes for students- 
who cannot be accommodated in the Hardinge Hostel including a 
special one for Mushm students. A special officer is employed 
throughout the year to report periodically on the residences of 
students, and in view of the large numbers on the rolls, he finds 
ample occupation. . 

26. Along with the^. foundation of the University Law College 
steps were taken by the University to withdraw the privileges of 
affiliation from the numerous law classes previously mentioned. 
This led to a bitter controversy at the time, and the apprehension 
was freely expressed that the university authorities were actuated 
by a sinister motive to restrict unduly the facilities for legal edu- 
cation in the province. There were not very many adherents of 
the valuable doctrine enunciated by the late ]\3r. Justice Brewer 
that “ the door of admission to the Bar must swing on reluctant 
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hinges, and only he be permitted to pass through who has by con- 
tinued patient study fitted himself for the work of a safe counsellor 
and the place of a leader.” The rcfoim, however, was resolutely 
carried out, and schools of law were founded at Dacca, Gauhati and 
Bankipore, while in Calcutta, in addition to the University Law 
College, the Ripon Law College was allowed to continue under 
altered conditions. It is not necessary to describe here the 
Patna Law School, as it is now within the jurisdiction of the Patna 
University. The Dacca Law College, wliich has been mentioned in 
the chapter on the Dacca University, is under the guidance of an 
able and experienced vice-principal ; its library, however, has 
been starved for want of adequate grants and the staff requires to 
be strengthened.^ The Earle Law College at Gauhati counts on its 
rolls a-small number of students. The library is well equipped and 
is kept fairly up to date. The work of instruction also is efficiently 
carried out. The Ripon Law College in Calcutta is now a small 
' institution in comparison mth the huge classes attached at one 
time to the * arts college.’ Its classes have received an accession 
of strength in recent years and the library has proved inadequate for 
the needs of students. We are informed that the authorities 
appear to be alive to the needs of the institution and steps ore about 
to be taken to improve the library and to strengthen the staff. 

27. The statements embodied in our review of post-graduate 
studies^ show that a large number of those who have obtained the 
■depee of bachelor in either the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty of 
Science take up the study of one or other of the subjects comprised 
in the M. A. andM. Sc. regulations. From the figures previously 
given in this chapter, it is equally clear that a considerable number 
c graduates in arts or science proceed to the study of law. , From 
this It may be inferred that,' at this stage, the graduates simul- 
aiwously pursue their studies in two faculties, namely, the Faculty 
ot Law m adtoion to either the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty of 
lence. his state of things has been adyersely criticised by 
1 ®°^®spondents on the ground that a young man who 
fulfil work in two faculties is not likely to be able to 

T>ia setorily his obligations as a student in either faculty- 
scussion of this que stion, which is by no means free from 

Chapter XXXIU, paras. 110 - 114 . 

Chapter XV. 
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difficulty, may conveniently be deferred to tbe second chapter on 
legal education.^ Meanwhile, it is interesting to consider the 
extent to which this double study is pursued by our graduates. 
The figures are not available, vf or past years, but we have been 
able to obtain those for the current session. During the session 
1918-19, 748 students have joined the post-graduate classes in 
arts and 79 in science. Of these 827 students, 366 have joined 
one or other of the two law colleges in Calcutta. Amongst these 
359 are M. A. students and 7 M. Sc. students. The remaining 461 
students have not undertaken the study of law. In th'e sixth year 
class, there are during this session, 669 students, namely 678 in arts 
and 91 in science. Of these 669 students, 303 are also students of 
law, namely, 281 from the arts side and 22 from the science side. 
Of the 366 students in the sixth year class who do not read law,. 
297 belong to the arts side and 69 to the science side. These figures 
show that about 48 per cent, of the students who undertake post- 
graduate studies, simultaneously undertake the study of law. The- 
following table shows, subject by subject, iihe number of M. A. and 
M. So. students who are also law students : — 


Subjcat. 


English .... 

Mathomatios .... 

Philosophy . . . . ■ , 

History ..... 

Economics ...... 

Sanskrit 

Experimental' Psychology . , 

Arabic and Persian .... 

Pali 

Ancient Indian History .... 

Comparative Philology . . , , 

Appfiod Mathematics .... 

Physics ...... 

Chemistry ••.... 

Botany . ‘ . . . . , ’ 

Geology [ 

Physiology .... 

' \ 


Total 


Sixth year 
Class. 



> Chapter XLV. 
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and traditional scKools of law, are generally ignorant of English and 
have not first-hand access to the wealth of material embodied in 
legislative enactments and judicial precedents. It is interesting 
to note that on the first occasion when the prize was awarded for a 
thesis on the law of adoption, it was divided e(iually between two 
•pandits, one from Bengal, the other from Madras. On the second 
occasion, the prize was carried off by another Madras pandit for a 
thesis on the legal consequences of unchastity under Hindu law. It 
is plain that if this valuable endowment is to be fruitful of result, 
the pandits whom Mr. Jjhosh had in view must have some training 
in English, and this emphasises the need for linking iip. the best 
Sanskrit scholars in the country with the promoters of oriental 
studies as organised by the University. This important subject 
is considered in other chapters of this report. 

30. In 1911, Mr. Onauthnath Deb, a well-known citizen of 
Calcutta, made a gift of Es. 25,000 to the University for the insti- 
tution of an annual prize and a gold medal to promote original re- 
search in law. The prize and medal are open to all persons who 
have at any time been admitted to a degree in the University of 
Calcutta and are awarded for original research in a topic of juris- 
prudence or law, prescribed by the Faculty two years in advance 
of the date when the prize is to be awarded. This prize appears 
to have been awarded^ only thrice since its foundation, though 
there has been no lack of competitors. The variety of topics selected 
for the prize is sufficiently indicated by the fact that on the first 
occasion the award was made for a thesis on the origin and growth 
of the right of occupancy in agricultural land ; on the second occa- 
sion, the subject of investigation was the effect of wax on contracts r 
while in the third instance, the topic prescribed was trading with the 
enemy. 

31. In 1916 Meaers. Ism^ Ibrahim Salehjee aadHasBim Ismafl 

Salehjee, two well-known Muslim merchants of the city offered 
to place at the disposal of the University Es. 25,000 for the creation 
of an for the promotion of 

law by the publication of teicts and translations. Itk +4. t 

regret that the University has not yet found it nrap+i- 
into effect the laudable object of the founders. Schola^ ^ 
of eminence have emphasised from time to time ^^d judges 
publication of accurate editions and adequate version 

01 1/il0 
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treatises on Muslim law.^ For the accomplishment of this task, the 
University requires editors and translators who imite in themselves 
a competent knowledge of Arabife and English with a thorough 
grasp of the- principles of Muslim and modern jurisprudence.. Such 
a combination is apparently rare in this country and we can only 
express the hope that scholars of this description may become 
available by the systematic development of Islamic studies on 
approved western lines in conjunction with traditional culture 
under the auspices of the University itself. 

32. Our enumeration of the endowments created for the ipromo- 
tion of legal studies would be incomplete, if we were to omit all 
mention of the generous gift of Es. 50,000 by Maharajah Sir Manindra 
Chandra Nandy of Kasimbazar for the establishment of scholar- 
ships for law students. As we have already stated, legal educa- 
tion had before 1908 come to be provided on the cheapest possible 
terms by the levy of so low a monthly tuition fee as Es. 3. Conse- 
quently, when the University Law College was founded and the 
fee rate was fixed at Es. 6 (subsequently raised to Es. 7) a month, 
considerable dissatisfaction was expressed. The ]\raharajah of 
Kasimbazar came forward vdth the gift mentioned and instituted 
24 scholarships of Es. 6 a month payable to deserving students 
oiit of the income, of the fund. The Government of Bengal, at the 
same time, made a grant of Es. 3,500 a year for five years for the 
same purpose. This has now been discontinued ; but scholar- 
ships are- still paid to deserving students, out of the fimds of the 
. college, on the results of a special scholarship examination for first 
year students and on the' results of the intermediate and final 
examinations for others. Two scholarships arc also awarded for 
the encouragement of post-graduate study in law. 

^ Journal of Iho Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1915, Annual Address. 


VOL. m 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Medical Education. 

t.Slecloli of tlia history of medical education in Bengal— General 

pohlems. 

1. The transformation of medicine in tlic West wliioh has taken 
place progressively from the 16tli century onwards has no counter- 
part of India.. In the West, medicine has influenced, and keen 
influenced by, the physical and biological sciences, physics, cliomis- 
try, biology, anatomy, physiology, pathology, almost at every 
stage of their progress. These sciences in their modem forms ate 
unkno-wn to the majority of the adherents of the two ancient systems 
of medicine still practised in India on an immense scale. 

2. The first, or Ayurvedic system, so called from its most 
vencjable authority, the Ayur Veda, is that of the Hindus. It 
is one of a number of works, of which the chief, the Charaka Samhita 
and the Sushrula Samhita, in their original forms, arc probably not 
of later date than the Cth century B.C.,^ and arc still regarded by 
many of the KavirajeS) or doctors of the Ayurvedic system, as having 
supreme authority. 

In that system there was accumulated no doubt a considerable 
store of empirical knowledge, and the record of surgical skill 
but the literature of the system came to a stand-still in the middle 
ages, so that further advances could only be recorded by oral tradi- 
tion. Such advances could only therefore be sporadic ; and they 
must have been hindered by the force of written tradition in the same 
way as modern science was for so long' hindered by the authority 


ipr. A. IT. n. Hcomlo {iSlvdies on the Medicine Of Ancient India, Tort I Oatrolopy, 
Claicntlon Tress, 1907) regards boili these worla ns composite. According to him, 
tho Sushruta Samhita appears to have boon completed in its present form about the 2nd 
century A.D. by an author whom ho terms Sushruta n (loc. eft., pages 4, C, 7, 8, 10) ; 
and the Clinralm Samhita by Dridhahaln, probably between tho 7th nndOth centuries 
A.D., and not later than tho 11th (foe. eft., pages 2-lG). 

“ A" « used in tho Ayurvedic system by Dr. 

GmndraNatyiukhopadyayahos boon published by the Calcutta Univomlty, 1913 ; 
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of Aristotle. Intermingled with accurate anatomical and clinical 
observation there is in the Ayurvedic boolcs much that is no less 
fantastic than the fantastic theories of a Paracelsus, or even later 
authors in Europe. The following passage may be quoted as charac- 
teristic of this aspect of Ayurvedic doctrine ; — 

- “ The favourable or unfavourable termination of a disease,” says the 
author of the Sushruta Samhita,^ “ may be predicted from the appearance, 
speech, dress, and demeanour of the messenger sent to call in a physician, or 
from the nature of the asterism and the lunar phase marking the time of his 
arrival, or from the direction of the wind {Anih) blowing at the time, or from 
the nature of omens {Shahum) seen by him on the road, or from the posture, 
temperament or speech of the physician himself. A messenger belonging to 
the same caste as the patient should be regarded as an auspicious omen, 
whereas one from a dilTcrcnt caste would indicate a fatal or an unfavourable 
termination of the disease,” 

For prognosis of this kind there is no room in modern university 
teaching, though it is consistent mth the beliefs in astrology and in 
omens still prevalent in India. 

3. The second system, the Unani or Tibbi, is the Graeco- Arabic 
system of Hippocrates and Galen, Rhazes and Avicenna, which 
served as an early basis for western medicine and which was intro- 
duced into India by the Muslim conquerors, and is now practised by 
liahims in Bengal. Like the Ayurvedic system, it has, at any rate 
until recent years, been uninfluenced by modern science and 
remained what it was in the middle ages. 

4. These were the two systems practised in India when western 
medical education was begun in Bengal by the establishment in 1822 
of a * School for Native Doctors ’ in Calcutta. In 1827 medical 
classes on the Ayurvedic system were opened at the Sanskrit College 
and classes on the Unani system were opened at the Madrassah 
about the same date.^ These two classes appear to have been well 
attended. But the Company were not satisfied with the work 

* Sushruta Samhita, translation in threo volumes, c;1itc(l by Kavirnj Kimja Lai Bliislia- 
gratnn, 10 Kaslii Ghoso’s Lane, Calcutta, 1907 — 1910, vol, I, page 270. The book 
was reviewed at length by Lieutenant-Colonel D. W. Sutherland, I.M.S., Imperial 
Scrologist, in the Indian Medical Gazette for March 1918. 

* Minutes of evidence taken before the Sdeot Committee (of the House of Commons) 
on the affairs of the East Tndia«Company, 1832, pages 447. 43B and 494. A^mjcdical school 
was founded in Bombay in 1820 (toe, cif., pages 474-0). According to the Quinquennial 
Review on the Progress of Education in India, '1897-8 to 1901-02 (page 233), the Gr.snt 
Medical College at Bombay was founded in 1840, the Madras Colle^^c in 1833, and the 
Lahore College in 1800. 
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done.^ In 1833 Lord William Bentinck appointed a committee 
for the purpose of “ improving the constitution and extending the 
benefits of the native medical institution, and devising a system of . 
management and education calculated to give efiiect in both of these 
respects to the wishes of Government.”^ The Committee reported 
that the school was defective in many ways, owing to the absence 
of a proper qualifying standard of admission, the omission of the 
practical teaching of human anatomy, the shortness of the period 
of study, and for other reasons. On one point the Committee were ^ 
divided, namely, whether English or the vernacular should be the 
language of instruction, but the weight of evidence submitted by 
the Anglicists, headed by Dufi, gained the day.® 

5. As a result of the report of this ^Committee a Government 
order was issued on 28th January 1836 abolishing not only the 
school but the medical classes in the Sanslcrit College and the Ma- 
drassah, and instituting the Calcutta Medical College (of which the 
official though little used title is the Medical College of Bengal, 
Calcutta). The teaching was to be given in English ; there were 
to be 60 foundation- pupils, receiving a stipend, who were to spend 
from 4 to 6 years at the college and to be required ‘-to learn the prin- 
ciples and practice of the medical science in strict accordance .with 
the mode adopted in Europe.* In addition to the pupils on the 
foundation, the benefits of the college were to be open to. all classes 
of native youths between the ages of 14 and 20, without distinction 
. of class or creed,- provided they satisfied certain requirements. • The 


* Sir C. E. Trevelyan charneterbes the teaching a.? follows : — “ The s 3 'stom of Ga cn 
and ITippoci'atcs, and of the Shatters, iviththo addition of a few scraps of European medien 
science, was taught in classes which had been attached for that purpose to tho Arabic niu 
San-skrit colleges at Calcutta, the object of which was to train up * native doctors or 
assistants to the European medical officers. There was only one teacher attached to this 
institution, and ho delivered his lectures in Hindustlinnce. Tho only medical books open 
to the pupils were n few short tracts which had been translated for their u.so into that 
Jnnpiago i the only dissection practised was that of tho inferior animnl.s. [On the Edufa- 
tion t>l the People etf India (IfifiS), page 27.) , n i 

* Ilietort/ol the iledknl Schools of the Bengal Presidency, by Dr. K. JfncUod (C.slciilt»i, ^ 
Benp.sl Fccrctariat Press, 1872), page 8. Most of the historical facts for « hieh soiirn's nro 
not explicitly quoted in this chapter are derived from tliis hook or from a no o on ic 

liistoi^’ of vo.-n.scularmoJic.'il education in IJenpal, furnished 1>,V tlio Gov<nunen 

to the pravincbl Oovcminents in a letter of 22nd June lOlC- , .. 

* fiir Clinries Trevelj-an gives in an nppendiv to, his tjoofc On the ^ * mpinber 

People of Indin an extract from tlio report of this Coiumilloo, of wh'f > w ^ • • 

summarising the evidence on hotli ride-*. 
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Supeiintendentj with the aid of an assistant, was expected to instruct 
the pupils in anatomy, surgery, medicine and midwifery, and to 
qualify them for medical charges, either civil or military. It is a 
significant fact, as shoAving the desire of Government for a unified 
system, that the Pandit, Madusudan Gupta, who had been in 
charge of the medical classes at the Sanskrit College Avas transferred 
to the iieAV institution^ and had tAvo assistants assigned to him. 

6. The neAv school had great difficulties to overcome. “ There 
were many ”, says an early report of the Council of the College, 
“ Avho pronounced the failure of the undertaking to be inevitable.” 
Of all the obstacles to success the most serious Avas the Hindu 
custom prescribing that higher castes might not touch the dead. 
The medical Shastras and the Sushruta Samhita® shoAv clearly that 
dissection was practised by the Hindu doctors in early times ; but 
custom Avas supreme. It AA^as broken doAvn by Madusudan Gupta, 
the former Pandit of the Sanskrit College, Avho on 10th January, 
1836, ‘ with a JEcav courageous pupils ’ began the dissection of a 
human body. In commemoration of this act, ‘ marked m the annals 
of Indian medicine,’ Mr. Drinkwater Bethune, member of the 
Supreme Council of India, presented Madusudan’s portrait to the 
College ; and a marble tablet to his memory has been erected in the 
College entrance hall. From that time foi'Avard Indians of the 
highest castes have devoted jihemselves AAuth enthusiasm and success 
to the study of medicine in all its branches.® 

7. We can only follow out the history of the college and of its 
off-shoots in broad outline, marking those points mainly Avhich 
affect the problems of to-day. 

^ T/ie Origin and Progress of the Bengal Medical College by James Harrison, M,D. 
(pamplilct reprinted from the Indian Annals of Medical Sciences, January 1868) ; 
(sec also McLeod, loc. cil.), 

® See tbo translation referred to above, ATol. II, Sarira Stliahiam, pages 171-2, Sco 
also Hocrnlc, loc, cit., pages llG-117. - • 

Madusudan Gupta had obviously already taken some stops in lliis direction at tlio 
Sanskrit College, for in a letter of the Public' Department to Bengal of 29th September 
1830 the folloiving passage occurs with regard to the Sanskrit College ; — “ The English 
language and anatomy on European principles are now taught to considerable huinbcrs, 
and with most encouraging results. In the words of Mr. AA'ilson, who examined the 
medical class, ‘ the triumph gained over native prejudices is no where more remarkable 
than in this elass, in which, not only are the bones of the human skeleton handled without 
reluctance but in some instances dissection of the soft parts of animals performed by 
the students themselves’. ” Minutes of Evidonco of tlid^IlQUso of Commons on the affairs 
of the East India Company, 1832j page 494i ^ 
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^ ® council was formed to administer tlie. College and 

avi Hare was appointed to act as secretary, a post wMcli lie 
re aine till 1841. The system lasted" till 1856 when the council 
an secretaryship were abolished and the government of the College 
was vested in the principal, aided by a council composed of the 
pro essors. The students at first attended clinical practice at hospi- 
a s m the city but in 1838 a small hospital was opened, in con- 
nexion with the college, which was replaced by a larger one in the 
, owing year, and by the present College Hospital, in 1852-3, 
V on le professors becsCme physicians and surgeons of the new 
ins 1 ution. It was decided in 1839 to reinstitute vernacular 
asses carried on in Hindustani, and in the same year European and 
T ^om Calcutta were admitted to the College. 

1 . j 0 ^ nglish teaching of the College was placed on a new 
1 sr^ * course was extended from four to five years ; and in 

linv’ i^ecognised by- three of the chief licensing 

^ ondon, the University of London, the Royal College 
vpsi T^po^®> the Society of Apothecaries. In 1847 a two 

nr/ir + course ' was instituted for members of the sub- 

wos or ad^ d^^ service ; and in 1861-2 a Bengali vernacular class 


^ ®^cutta University, founded in 1857, was authorised 
confer the degrees of Licentiate and 
nffir T 1 4 . in the same year the Medical College was 

^ ^^^ci^sity, with which it has been closely associated 
n ^ university entrance examination was made 

tuo qualification for entrance to the Medical College. 

T\1 ^ drawn up for all classes of the 

eclical College with respect both to education and discipline, in 
accordance Avith the regulations of the University of “Calcutta, 
students were divided into four classes Class I, 
he Primary and Ceylon classes,’ taking the full universityscurri- 
culum of five years ; and three classes each pursuing a three years’ 
course : Class H, the ‘ Apprentice Class ’ ; Class III, the Hindustani 
Class ; and Class IV, the Bengali Class. The cuiTiculum for classes 
•III and IV was the same and the diploma of L.M-. and S. was con- 


^ TIjo power to confer ndditionol degrees in medicine wos conferred under on Aof 
passed in 18G0. 
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ferred on successful candidates at tlie conclusion of tlie course, 
which did not include midwifery. 

, 11. In 18G4 it was decided to make the Bengali class consist of 

two divisions, a lower one, the ‘ Native Apothecary class,’ and a 
higher one, the Veriiacular Licentiate class. The aim of the former 
was to train students for a certain class of appointments in Govern- 
ment service ; of the latter, to educate in minor medicine and surgery 
a class of practitioners whose object was to qualify themselves 
for independent practice among the poorer classes. The Vernacular 
Licentiate class was opened at the begimiing of the session 18G6-7 
In 18G8, teaching in the diseases of women and children and mid- 
^vifery and, shortly after, chemistry and medical jurisprudence 
were added to the curriculum of the latter class. 

12. The Medical College gradually increased in size and became 
overcrowded. In 1873 the two vernacular classes taught in Bengali, 
the Native Apothecary Class and the Vernacular Licentiate Class, 
whichjthen had together 823 students, were transferred to a new 
school established in connexion with the Campbell Hospital, a muni- 
cipal hospital, at Sealdah, which was taken over by the Government. 
The Native Apothecary Class was shortly after abolished. In 1874 
the Dacca Medical School was established in connexion with the 
Mitford Hospital, on lines similar to the Campbell School, with a 
view to serving the needs of Eastern Bengal from which more than 
one-third of the medical students came.^ The Hindustani medical 
classes were discontinued at a date of which no record is available. 

13. The establishment of the schools has led to a distinction in 
usage between the terms ‘ Medical School,’ a medical teaching 
institution in which students are not trained for a degree, and 
‘ Medical College’, which is a university institution — a distinction 
which does not exist in the United Kingdom, where the term 
‘ Medical School ’ is applied indiscriminately to all medical, teach- 
ing institutions. - -- 

14. The Campbell Medical School and the Dacca School have 
both undergone important changes of three kinds since their first 
establishment. The course was lengthened from three years to 
four in 189G ; the entrance qualification was gradually raised until 
in 1904 it was made to be the Calcutta matriculation ; and the 


*■ A school on tbo somo linos was established in tho same year at Patna, and another 
later at Cuttack, both of Avhich were then in tho Bengal Presidency. 
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schools have been gradually transformed from vernacular to English 
schools.^ 

16. In August 1914 a State Medical Faculty of Bengal was 
established in Bengal for exaniining the students of these schools, 
as well as other schools which might be recognised for the purpose 
by the Bengal CouncU of Medical E-egistration. The passed students 
are termed Licentiates of the State Medical Faculty of Bengal, 
a qualification registerable under the Bengal Bledical Act of 1914. 
This Act established a Medical Registration Council and a Medical 
Register for the Province. 

16. Priva/fe medical schools. — ^Besides the Goverment medi<^l 
schools a number of private medical schools for the study of western 
medicine have been created both in Calcutta'and Dacca. ^ 

17. The most important in Calcutta was the Calcutta Medical 
School established in 1884. Further particulars in regard to this 
school and the ‘ College of Physicians and Surgeons of Bengal, ^ 
started in 1897-8, and amalgamated with the Calcutta Medical 
School, are given in paragraph 51, under the heading 

‘ Belgachia Medical College,’ now affiliated to the Calcutta, Univer- 
sity up to the Ist M.B. standard. OLthe other private institutions 
in Calcutta the ‘ Calcutta Medical Institution * (opened in 1897-8), 
the ‘ College of Physicians and Surgeons of Calcutta’ (opened in 
^ 1904-6) and the ‘ College of Physicians and Surgeons of India ' 
(opened in 1906) have all been closed. It is believed that all these 
mstitutions made arrangements for training some students in the 
Vernacular. The passed students of the Calcutta Medical Insti- 
’’tution received a diploma, V.L.MB. (Verimoular Licentiate in'-'s,. 
Medicine and Surgery). A fourth private institution, the ' ‘ National 
Medical College of India ’ (opened in 1907) which has also' conferred 
the title of V. L. M. S. on some of its passed students, is now cndea- ■ 
vouiing to raise its status to that required by the State Medical 
Faculty. 

18. The private medical institutions at Dacca are : — 

(1) The ‘ Dacca School of Physicians and Surgeons ’ (established 

in 1907) incorporated into the ‘ Dacca Medical Insti- 
tute.’ 

(2) The ‘ College of Medicine and Surgery, Dacca.’ 

(3) The ‘ College of Physicians and Surgeons, Dacca^ 


* Sec para. 02 (c) of this Chapter, foolnotg 2. 
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It is understood ' that they provide arrangements for training 
students in the vernacular. ' 

19. It will be seen that throughout the history of medical educa- 
tion from its earliest history in Bengal, in Government and private 
institutions aldce, the tendency has been to replace the vernacular 
as a medium of instruction by English. 

20. But a further step has been taken recently with regard to 
vernacular medical teaching. On the motion of Dr. BI. N. Banerjee 
in the Imperial Legislative Council, on 9th March 1916, the follow- 
ing resolution was accepted ,by Government ; — 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that 
local Governments be asked to consider the advisability of establishing insti- 
tutions for the purpose of giving medical students a special course of training 
conducted in the vernaculars so as to qualify them for ordinary medical practice 
in rural areas, and of encouraging and assisting deserving private enterprise 
to provide such medical education.” 

21. The matter has been referred to the local Government and • 
by them to the Bengal Council of BIcdical Registration. 

22. The Council of Registration were unanimously agreed tlmt 
there was a dearth of western medical aid in Bengal and that it 
was desirable to extend the facilities for medical relief in rural 
areas? -They were also unanimously of opinion that apart from 
the question of lower qualifications it was advisable to increase 
the number of students at the Campbell and Dacca Bledical Schools 
and that other schools of a similar standard should be started as 
opportunity arose. The Council by a majority opposed the pro- 
posal to establish institutions for training medical students through 
the medium of the vernacular on the ground that such a step would 
be retrograde and impracticable. We understand that- the State 
Bledical Faculty’ of Bengal has adopted views similar to those of 
the Council of Registration. 

23. The question of medical training in the vernacular has 
always been complicated by the difficulty of -Iprovidiug suiiablc 
text-books. ^ It is clear that for some time to come at any rate no 
medical practitioner could keep up to date- in his subject without 
a knowledge of a European language. 

24. The Bangiya Sahitya Parishad of Calcutta recently put 
forward for the consideration of Government the foUovung proposals 
for imparting instruction in the medical schools through the medium 
of the Bengali language, viz., (1) that Bengali be used as the medium 
of instruction iu the Campbell and other medical s6hools in Bengal : 
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(2) that Bengali text-books be prescribed for study in these schools : 

(3) that at the examination students be required to mite their 
answers in Bengali in all subjects ; and (4) that if it bo impossible 
to introduce the above system into the Campbell and Dacca Medical 
Schools, at least two new and well equipped schools be estabhshed 
in Calcutta and Dacca to impart medical education through the 
medium of the Bengali language.- Government have not accepted 
the proposals of the Parishad but stated that they would -be 
prepared to assist as far as possible any well considered measures 
'which would encourage the growth of a Bengali literature in medical 
science. 

26. One of the difficulties connected with medical education 
in Bengal is that the fully qualified medical practitioners tend to 
congregate in the few more important to'wns while the country 
districts are in want of skilled medical assistance, and yet 
unprepared to pay the fees demanded by a practitioner who has 
taken a medical degree or even a diploma from a medical school. 

26. In speaking in the Imperial Legislative Council oh Dr. M. N- 
Banerjee’s motion quoted in paragraph 20 above, .the late Sir Pardey 
Lulds, then Director-General of the Indian Medical Service, said 
that he was informed that especially in Bengal there was a steady 
and increasing demand for medical men of a somewhat lower stand- 
ard than that of the sub-assistant surgeon that it was urged 
that there should be secured for the rural areas a class oLpracti- 
tloners corresponding very closely to the bid type of native doctor, 
•which- had now practically disappeared ; that, in support of the- 
dbmand, it was urged that the income obtainable from private 
practice in a village was not sufficient to attract either an assistant 
surgeon or a sub-assistant surgeon,^ or at any rate not a highly 
trained one. Sir Pardey Lulds added that he constantly received- 
complaints that in the large towns there were already far too many 
practitioners. 

27. In considering what provision should be made for the expan- 
sion of medical education (and especially the question of establishing 
a medical college at Dacca) the facts reported by Sir Pardey Lulds 

• V-^; 7 

^ The title of * Sub-Asaistaiit Surgeon ’ w conferred on passed students of the medical - 
soliools (not oollcgcs) who enter Government service. 

* The title of * Assistant Surgeon * is as a rule only oonfertod on mcdiool men w o 
have graduated. , , 
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must seriously be taken into account. It will be seen from figures 
given in paragrai)bs 60 (c), 62 (c) and 53 {b) that there is great 
pressure for admission both at the Calcutta Medical College and at 
the medical schools and, at the Belgachia College, the number of 
applications exceeds the space available. There is similar pressure 
on the law classes although it is a matter of common knowledge 
that the legal profession is overcrowded. The number of open- 
ings in Bengal is so limited at present that students crowd into 
the professions in which there are great prizes, although the 
number of those i^rizes may be relatively small and the number of 
disappointments great. 

28. We think, however, that the x^resent state of things may 
prove to be only temporary. The sx)read of education will increase 
the demand for more skilled assistance ; and we hope that by 
combination, villages and rural organisations, such as District 
Boards, will be able by joint action to guarantee salaries which 
will secure the services of medical men who would be otherwise 
unwillmg to settle outside a town.^ 

29. The situation may be summarised as follows : — The Medical 
College at Calcutta and the two medical schools, the Camx)bell 
Medical School and the Dacca Medical School, are full ; the better 
trained medical x)i’actitioners congregate in the towns, leaving the 
rural areas in want of skilled medical assistance; there is a 
demand by Dr. Banerjee and others for vernacular schools in which 
men of a humbler type than those x^roduced by the schools shall be 
trained ; the Bengal Council of Medical Registration are divided in 
regard to the matter, but by a majority recommend that the rural 
demand shall be met by an expansion of the kind of education 
given in the schools. 

To this we should add that the Dacca University Committee 
recommended that a medical college should be established ,at 
Dacca, preliminary and intermediate university classes only being 
established in the first instance, and that the XJroposal was accepted 
by Government, but^ that it was postponed owing to the financial 
stringency of the wai.^ ^ 

—ji 

' V 

* A suggestion on these lines was made by Lieutenant-Colonel E. A. K- Nowinnn, 
Principal of the Dacca Medical Sohool, when Dr. M. N. nuuerjee’s resolution was consider- 
.cd by the Bengal Council of Medical Registration. 

2 We shall discuss the futiurc of medical education at Dacca in greater detail in Chapter 
XXXITI. 
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30. We have dealt in previous paragraphs with the question 
of giving western medical education in the vernacular. The 
question of Ayurvedic and Unani medical education (see paragraphs 
1—3 above), which is naturally given in the vernacular, stands on 
an entirely different footing. We have received a number o 
suggestions from our correspondents that the University shouJ 
take account of the^e systems in various ways. ■ 

31. “The University,” says Mr. Manmathanath ’Banerjee,^ 
Lecturer on Experimental Psychology in the University Col ege 
of Science, “ should not ignore the claims of indigenous systems 
of medicine, the Ayurveda and Unani, prevalent in the countty- 
The University should do something to stimulate the proper stu y 
of the literature on these subjects under recognised masters. There' 
is much scope for-study, improvement, and research in these direc- 
tions.” RaiMahendra Chandra Mitra Bahadur recommends special ^ 
Government grants for the establishment and maintenance of Ayur 
vedic colleges.^ Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee suggests thatthe^ctive 
principles and modes of action of remedies which have stood "t c 
test of experience for centuries require investigation, by scienti c 
methods and that the study of the systems should be encourage 
by^ the University.® Mr. J. Borooah, Barrister-at-law, suggests 
that' the University should confer doctor’s degrees in the Ayurvedic 
and Hakimi systems of medicine and says that “ it is a .pleasing 
sign of the times that some of the doctors from the Medica 
College, Calcutta, are taking to the Ayurvedic system of treat 
ment,”® 

32. Six Ayurvedic doctors of Calcutta forwarded a petition 
to the Commission asking us to recommend the establishment o 
a separate ‘ Ayurvedic Board ’ as ' a prelimina^ step towar s 
the proper study of and researches in the Ayurvedic system in t e 
University.^ In accordance with a request contained in the peti- 
tion, one of the signatories (Kaviraj Jamini Bhushan Ray) gave 
evidence before us. 


* V^ucsuon I. , I f A rdlfj 

. ® Question 1. In liis answer to Question G, this Witness eliggosts t a y 

tncdicino should bo within tbo province of tho Ilnivorsity. 

* Question 0. ' 

^ General Memoranda, page 104.- ' 
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33. Four of our members visited the ‘ Hiudu Medical College,’ 
an institution for teaching Ayurvedic medicine in Furriapookur 
Street, Calcutta. 

They were informed that there was a five-year course and that the students, 
of whom 22 were present during their visit, were mostly the sons of Kavirajes. 
Their ages varied from 17 to 20. Anatomy is taught by means of animal 
dissections. The whole of the course is conducted in Bengali. The students 
are trained to prepare Indian medicines. There is a materia mcdica collection , 
a small library, and a small botanic garden. The accommodation and equip- 
ment arc insufficient for medical teaching according to modern methods. 

34. Hakim Masihur Rahman^ drew our attention to the follow- 
ing resolution of the Reception Committee of the All-India Lluham- 
madan Educational Conference : — 

“ That this Conference urges upon the Government, of India the desirability 
of reviving and popularising the XJnaui system of medical education which 
has been so useful in dealing with the trojiical diseases and of establishing 
Unani medical colleges at least in the Presidency towns.” 

35. The President of the Standing Committee of the ‘ All-India 
Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbi Conference,’ H. M. Ajmal Khan, 
Haziq-ul-Mulk, has communicated to us a copy of a letter of March 
15th, 1918, addressed by him to the Home Member of the Govern- 
ment of India, communicating to' him a number of resolutions of 
the Conference, including the following 

“ Government should be pleased to take steps to improve the ancient 
systems of medicine and to place them oii^a scientific basis.” 

We understand that the Government of India is considering the 
matter. 

36. So far as we are aware, the Punjab University is the only 
Indian university whicif subsidises the teaching of Ayim^edic and 
Unani_medicine. The teaching was formerly given under the aus- 
pices of the University itself in connexion mill tlie'Orientnl ColIe<^e 
and for a time some teaching in anatomy was given at the- Lahore 
Medical College to the students of these classes. The Aym-vedic 
classes- were transferred to the Dayanand Anglo- Vedic Collcae 
and the Unani classes to the Islamia College, in 1898-9 and the 
University makes grants for their maintenance, Rs. 1,800 for thn 
Ayurvedic and Ee. 1,200 for the Unani claesee, on conZo7th!;t 


* General Memornrido, page lOQ. 
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the Bt-nll shall be appointed subject to the approval of the 
University.^ 

37. Some details in regard to these classes may be of interest. 

At the D.A.V, lliprc nro two two-ymr courses, n J\miraj ooursp, 

and n Void irnc//fi.f;)nO’ courao. The total nutnhrr of sludciits on the rolls on 
30l.h September 1917 w.is 21, of whom 1.3 were in the first year Jumraj course, 

C in thc'Sccond year Knviraj course nnd 2 in the second year IVinf ^yftrhnsp(l(l 
course. In April 1917, at the annual examination of the Ayurvedic classes, 
■'10 students presented thcmselve.s for the Jiavirnj oxnminntinn, of whom 2 
were successful and 2 were ‘placed under compartment'; 1 candidate for 
the Vaid Wachaspali examination was succes.Mrul. The oflicinl report slnUs 
that ‘hooks dealino with jiatholooy, phnimocj', materia medico, anatomy* 
physiolop}', midwifery, chemislry, and physics were tnujiht’; nnd that 
‘ hc.sidcs nrran{>emcnt8 for practical work in the college a chnrilnhlc dispensnr}’’ 
was started in a hired huitdin;*to «ivc further practical trnininft to the students. 
3’hc dispensary had, however, to ho closed after a few months,’ 

At the Unani classes at the Tsinmin Collp»»e there were 0.9 students on the 
roll, with nn avcraRC attendance of 52. The students include not only Mu.sal- 
mnns, hut also Hindus nnd Sikhs. In April 1017, 3R students appeared nt 
the itnkim Ilnziq examination, of whom 18 were succe.ssful ; 0 nt the Umda- 
tul-llukamn examination, of whom 3 were successful ; i at the Zuhdn-tul- 
Ilukamn examination, of whom 1 was successful. The collcftc also examined 
40 ])rivato students at the Ilakim Ilnziq examination of whom 19 were 
successful. 

38. We' shall make recommendations in regard to the subject 
of Ayurvedic and Unani medicine in Part II of this report.® 

II. — University questions. 

39. We have given in outline a skctcli of the liistorical develop- 
ment of medical teaching in Bengal with some indications of the 
general problems which require solution. In order to comidcte our 
survey we give below some further details in regard to university 
organisation in so far as it relates to medicine and medical degrees, 
the proposed post-graduate teaching in medicine, the two colleges ^ 
connected with the University, the two medical schools at Sealdah 
and Dacca, and the question of teaching in dentistry. 

40. Wo have recorded the establishment of the University in 
1867 and the passing of the Act of 18G0 ■which allowed it to increase 
the number of its medical degrees. The pre-requisito for entrance 

* Sco Quinquennial Boviows on tiio Progress of Education in India, for 1897-03 to 
1901-02, page 245 ; and for 1907-0S to 1911-12, page 205. TIio details of theso classes are 
derived from the Annual Hcport of tlic Punjab . U»iveraitjr~’for the year ending 30Ui 
September 1917, nnd from information supplied by the Roghtror of tlio University, 

« Chapter XLIV. 
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to tlic course was raised at an early date from the matriculation 
to the first examination in arts ; and the University for many 
years conferred two qualifications at the end of an undergraduate 
course of five years subsequent to the F.A. examination, the licence 
in medicine and sui’gcry (which was not a degree), and the degree 
M.B. All the students^ entered for the early examinations for both 
qualifications, the M.B. degree being an honours degree as compared 
Avith the license ; but the larger majority only succeeded in obtain- 
ing the L.M.S. ; thus in 1901-02, 64 took the latter degree and only 
two the former. In 1906 the L.M.S. was abolished® and the dura- 
tion of the course was extended to six years so as to give three com- 
plete years for the final studies. At the same time the matricula- 
tion was substituted for the first examination in arts as an 
entrance qualification for the degree course ; and in addition to 
the one higher degree of M.D. there were instituted the degrees of 
M.O. (Master of Obstetric Medicine), M. S. (Master of Surgery) and 
the D.P.H. (Diploma of Public Health). 

. In 1913 Colonel Harris, at that time the Inspector General of 
Civil Hospitals, Bengal, with the concuiTcnce of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Calvert, Principal of the Medical College and Dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine, brought forward a proposal to reinstitute 
the L.M.S. examination with a five years’ course. This was 
intended to be of a slightly lower standard than the six years’ 
course for the M.B. examination, but of a higher one than the 
course followed in the Campbell Medical School and other like 
institutions.® The Faculty of Medicine was unanimously in favour 
of the institution of an examination on a lower level than the 
M.B. The majority were strongly in favour of a standard more 
or less identical with that of the old five years’ L.M.S. ; a minority 
of two was in favour of a lower standard. The Syndicate un- 
animously accepted the opinion of the majority of the Faculty, 
and the view taken by the Syndicate was accepted by the Senate 
by a majority of 28 against 7. The scheiAe for the re-institution 
of the L.M.S'., based on a five years’ course was submitted to the 
Government of India on the 2nd Juno 1913 ; but on the 2nd 


1 According to tho Qiiinquonniol Review on the Progreas of Eduoaiion in India for 
1902-03 to 1900-07, page 101. 

® Tho last L.Br.S. c-varaination was held in 1913 (information furnished l>y tho offi- 
ciating Registrar). 

^ Sec paras. 12 and 13 above. 
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April 1914, the Grovernment of India refused to sanction the pro- 
posals on the ground that the local Government contemplated 
the institution of a new set of medical examinations.^ 

41. The regulations for the Calcutta degree are planned on the 
same general lines as those for the London degree though they are , 
not identical in every detail. The minimum length of the course 
is six months longer than the minimum length of the London course 
(6^ years). 

42. The permission to begin the medical course after matricu- 
lation has become almost a dead letter at both the 'medical colleges. 
The number of matriculates admitted to the Calcutta Medical 
College in 1914-15 was 19 ; in 1916-16 and 1916-17, there was^only one • 
matriculate ; in 1917-18, there was none ; and hone has been 
admitted for 1918-19. The figures for the Belgachia College are 
as follows : — ^In 1916-17 there were 14 who had passed the matri- 
culation or its equivalent jout of 62 admitted ; in 1917-18, there 
were 21 such candidates admitted out of 117 ; and in 1918-19, only 
one out of 125. 

Thus nearly all students now take an intermediate or a higher 
examination before beginning their studies at a medical college ; 
and in the present condition of secondary education in Bengal we 
regard this as desirable.^ Indeed Lt.-Col. Calvert, Principal of .the 
Medical College, informed us that past e^erience showed that stu- 
dents entering as matriculates have generally failed and so blocked 
the way for other students (owing to the regulation under which 
a student who fails is obliged to take his course in the subject in 
which he has failed over again). - 

43. The subjects are distributed between the successive years, 
and examinations of the curriculum as follows : — 

The first year is devoted to the preliminary subjects — ^physics, inorganic 
chemistry, botany and zoology ; these subjects are taken at the preliminary 
scientific M.B. examination. 

Tlie second and third year are devoted to organic chemistry, anatomy, 
physiology, and pharmapology including materia medica and pharmacy ; these 
subjects arc taken at the 1st M B. examination. 


* Sec para.16 above. 

*Of the sludonUJ admitted to tho Cnlcatta Medical College in 1918-1 P, 42 bad tnben 
the B.Sc, degree, 9 the B.A., and 1 the M. 4. 
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Tlio fourth, fifth and sixth years are devoted to the ‘ major -subjects,’ or 
Part I, and the * minor subjects,’ or Part TI, as follows ; — 

Pari I — 

(1) Medicine (including therapeutics, special pathology and mental 

diseases). 

(2) Surgery (including ophthalmology). 

(3) Midwifery and gynoecology. 

Pari II — 

(4) General pathology (including bacteriology and parasitology). 

(6) Medical jurisprudence. 

(6) Hygiene. 

The examinations in Parts I and II form the final examination. Parts 
. * I and II may be taken separately or together. Part I must be passed as a 
whole ; but a student who fails in not more than two subjects of Part II may 
be re-examined in the subject or subjects in which he has failed within six 
months of the date of failure. 

44. There are certain exemptions which might for .a number 
of students shorten the medical course in theory. Students who 
have passed an intermediate examination in one or more of the 
subjects of the preliminary scientific examination are excused 
attendance at the courses for the examination and at the written 
part, but not at the practical and oral, as there is no practical 
test at the intermediate examination.^ We were informed that 
the exemption is inoperative in practice both at the Calcutta and 
the Belgachia Medical Colleges as far as any shortening of the 
course is concerned. At both colleges students whose entrance 
q^ualification is the I. Sc. examination, take the whole preliminary 
scientific course in all the subjects. 

Students who have taken the B.Sc. examination with any of 
the subjects of the preliminary scientific-examination are exempted 
both from the course work and examination in such subjects. Sir 
Nilratan Sircar has suggested that a practical examination should 
form part of the .examination in each of the subjects for the inter- 
mediate, and that the course in medicine after the intermediate 
stage should be reduced to five years.^ Dr. Bimal Chandra Grhosh 
also recommends that the course should be one of five years after 


^ The syllabuBos for the two examinations ore not identical ; thus in chemistry only 
c seven metals appear in the I.Sc. syllahus, whorcos there are more than 20 in the preliminary 
scientific .syllabus, of which a knowledge is required both for the practical and oral examin- 
ations. 

^ Question 8. 

VOL. Ill 
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tile intermediate stage, ^ and makes other'suggcstions in regard to 
the curriculum. 

46. The following regulations for the conduct of medical exam- 
inations extracted from Chapter XXV of the regulations are of 
especial importance: — 

" 3. A Boord of Examiners consisting of two or more persons shall be 
appointed by the Syndicate, whenever practicable, to set papers in each subject 
in each examination. The Doan of the Faculty of Medicine for the time being 
shall be cx-oficio President of each Board. Each paper shall, whenever 
practicable, be set by two members of tbc Board in consultation. In tbe case 
of a difference of opinion arising between two examiners, the point shall bo 
referred to the President. The papers set shall be moderated by him in consult- 
ation with the other members of the Board. « 

4^- As far as practicable, the members of the Board who set the papers shall 
he Marmg -theae XThe leek ever the Mvssxer 

6. Of the persons appointed to set papers in any subject for any examin- 
ation, one at least must be a teacher or professor in that subject, and one at 
least, whenever available, shall be a person not teaching that subject for that 
examination. 

0. Every oral, practical and clinical examination shall be conducted by two 
examiners jointly.” 

46. The medical regulations and courses of study are framed 
on the advice of the Board of Studies in Medicine which is elected 
annually by the Faculty of Medicine. The Board consists of twelve 
members, a number which seems hardly large enough to deal with 
the large number of subjects included in tbe medical curriculum. / 

47. Sir Leonard Eogers^ drew our attention to the fact that 
the number of medical representatives on the Syndicate and Senate 
is relatively small ; and suggested that when a medical member 
goes on long leave the person oflB dating for him should automatically 
take liis place on the Senate. The defect of organisatimi pointed 
by Sir Leonard Eogers is a real one though the automatic replace- 
ment which he suggests is perhaps not the only remedyT We shall 
deal with the subject in our general recoinniendations. 

48. Post-graduate worlc. — ^Under section 2 bf Chapter XI of 
the university regulations it is provided that ‘ post-graduate teach- 
ing iu^aloutta shall be conducted only in the name and under 
the control of the University.^ But this applies only to arts and 
science ; no post-graduate teaching has been provided in medicine, 
nor would it be easy for the University to provide it, except in 
such a subject as the history of medicine, as it has not the neces- 


* Genersvl Memoranda, page 

* page 10S, 
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sary laboratories or clinical -material at its disposal. Lt.-Col. 
Calvert^ stated in evidence -with reference to the Calcutta Medical 
College that the present college staff is so busy with ‘ graduate ’ 
work that it cannot cope with post-graduate work. The Belgaohia 
College appears not yet to be in a position to undertake such .work. 
It is a striking fact that, with clinical material probably second 
to none in India, there should be no post-graduate teaching in 
Calcutta. 

49. Proposed Tropical School of Medicine. — The defect will be 
to some extent remedied by the creation of the School of Tropical 
Medicine which has been erected in the compound of the Medical 
College (although it will not form part of the college organisation) 
and which is now ready to be opened. Sir Leonard Kogers, to 
whose brilliant work in tropical medicine and personal efforts 
the creation of the school is mainly due, stated that the School 
would constitute the first real attempt to give post-graduate 
medical teaching in India, and that its primary objects would be 
to conduct research and give post-graduate teaching in tropical 
medicine and hygiene ; there are to be five or six professors in the 
Tropical School and a special institute for hygiene with two addi- 
tional professors. Each professor in the school is to have liberal 
time for research but is to do some teaching. A sum of Bs. 60,000 
a year for five years has been promised to the Tropical School by 
commercial associations to defray the cost of three additional 
whole-time European research workers with Indian assistants. 

111. — Medical institutions in Bevigal. 

60. The Calcutta Medical College.^ — This College, which is the 
oldest and the largest medical college in India,® stands in repu- 
tation second to none. The majority of the chairs are held by 
officers of the Indian Medical Service, and owing to the opportu- 
nities for private practice in Calcutta, these teaching posts are 
regarded -a^ the most desirable positions in the province. We give 
below a brief description of the 'College and its activities. 

^ General Memoranda, page 197. 

^ ® The title avo have given is that usually given to the College, even in ({overnment 
publications, but the official title is the Medical College of Bengal. Mueh of tho informa- 
tion in regard to the College set forth in tho foIloAving sections has boon oiflier derivtd 
from tho annual reports on the college for the years lObl-Io, 1915-lb, 191(i-l/ tr 
Biipidied b3’ the courtesy of the principal, 

® See para. 5 , 
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CO. {a) Tlio present Medical College .stands on a site of aW 
26 acres, to l;hc vest of College Street, in the immediate prosmlj 
of the Presidency College and of the university buildings. Beside 
the College the following buildings have been erected on the sitc:- 

(1) the Medical College Ilospilal, opened in 1852-3, with 320 beds, lot 
medical and surgical cases ; (2) the Eden Hospital, witli 105 beds, for gyniecol^ 
gical cases ; (3) the Prince of Wales’s Hospital, wth 88 beds, for aseptb 
surgery ; (4) the Eye infirmary, with 61 beds ; (5) the Paying Patients’ Blwh 
with 12 beds ; (6) the Cholera Wiard, with 20 beds ; (7) the Ezrallospitolivitli 
20 beds, for Jewsh patients. Total, 616 beds. 

(6) Glasses and numher of studmU . — ^The College admits two 
classes of students to medical courses — 

• (1) Hegular .students, male and female, of whom the majority 
are pursuing the universily course and a small number 
the course for State Medical Faculty. ' 

(2) * Military Students ’ who pursue a special course in accord* 

ance with the requirements of the militaiy authorities* 
Casual .students may also be admitted to study selected or 
isolated subjects but the number of these is very small. 

There is also a class for dhais (midwivos) and one of the largest 
training schools for nurses in In^a. 

We have here only to deal with the regular students. 

(c) Admission of stvdenis.-^U nominal minimum qualifica- 
tion for admission is the Calcutta matriculation but as we have seen 
in paragraph 42 above, the actual minimum standard is the ISc. 
, examination. Preference for admission is usually given to candi- 
dates who have superior qualifications, but the final selection lies 
entirely with the principal. Of the total number admitted twelve 
candidates who have passed the I.A. or LSc. examination are 
nominated by the Inspector General^ of Civil Ho.^itaIs Bihar 
and Orissa, and six candidates, similarly qualified, by the Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals, Assam. The Government of Bihar and 
Orissa nominates in-addition six scholars who may he matriculates. 
There is a Government rule (not' printed in the Calendar) that 
25 per cent, of the places are to be reserved for Musalmans. We 
understand that some difficulty arises in the comparison of the 
claims of Muslim students who are matriculates with those of 
r.on-Muslims who havji-atajcgp the LA. or LSc, or liigber 
examinations. 
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Tlio number of candidates admitted (for the university coursp) 
to the college is stated in the University Calendar to be generally 
about 120, but the Principal may at his discretion decrease or in- 
crease this number. The number of applicants is always many times 
the number of vacancies. Thus in 1914-15 there were 702 applica- 
tions and 154 admissions ; in 1915-16 the corresponding numbers 
were 720 and 162 ; in 1016 - 17, 707 and 167 ; in 1017 - 18 , 830 and 164 . 
Por the session 1918-19 there were, we are informed by the principal, 
887 applications for 142 vacancies, apart from 18 students sent by 
the Government of Bihar and Orissa and 7 by that of Assam. The 
College is absolutely full. 

(d) Female siudetils. — There are at present ( 1919 ) 17 women stu- 
dents in the College. All women students are bound to reside in the 
Surnomoyee Hosterattached to the college, unless specially per- 
mitted to reside with friends or relatives outside the college. A 
decision of the local Government to decline to admit any further 
entries of women students at Calcutta, based on the view that it 
was preferable in their own interests that they should go to 
the Hardinge Medical College for Women at Delhi, has been recently 
reversed. 

(e) Fees, — There is an admission fee of Rs. 20 and an annual 
fee of Rs. 125 payable in two instalments. Half the annual fees 
of Musahnan students are paid out of the Mohsin fund provided 
that the total sum falls within the amount annually allotted to 
the college.^ 

-Female students pay no fees. 

(/) The following table gives statistics in regard to the 
examinations of the regular students of the Calcutta Medical College 
dming the session 1914-16 to 1916-17 and is taken from the official 
report on the school for 1916-17 : — 

^ Tbo numbers of Muelitn students in tho sessions 1014-16, 1015-16, 1916-17 and 1917. 
18 were 21, 30, 33 and 46 respectively. The number in 1018-19 is 66. 
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{g) There are chairs in the following subjects : — 

botany and zoology (1 chair) ; chemistry ; physics ; general 
anatomy and physiology (1 chair)-; descriptive and surgi- 
cal anatomy ; materia medica ; pathology ; medicine ; 
surgery ; midwifery ; medical jurisprudence ; ophthalmic 
medicine and surgery ; dentistry and dental operations 
(1 chair) ; clinical medicine (combined with chair of materia 
medica) ; hygiene. 

(/i) There are lectureships in the following subjects : — 

practical pharmacy ; practical, surgery and bandaging ; 
clinical methods. ' 

{i) There are assistant professorships in the following subjects : — 
biology ; physics and chemistry (one assistant professorship 
for the two subjects); anatomy; physiology ; pathology. 

There are demonstratorships in the following subjects : — 
anatomy (4) ; physiology (3) ; biology (3) ; pathology 
including bacteriology (2) ; physics and chemistry (3). 

There appear to be no special posts for pharmacology or bacterio- 
ipgy. ' . . . 

(/) Laboratories and dissecting room. — ^There is an admi- 
rable dissecting room, a large physiological laboratory for teach- 
ing purposes (but with comparatively little accommodation for 
research) and an excellent pathological department recently erected . 
The accommodation for the preliminary sciences is not altogether 
satisfactory. There is a fine biological laboratory capable of 
accommodating 106 students on the ground floor of the Tropical 
School of Medicine ; but there is only a single, and not very well 
equipped, laboratory for physics and chemistry. 

The principal of the college recognises the fact that the provi- 
sion Eor teaching the preliminary medical subjects is inadequate and 
has stated in his evidence that he thinhs provisibn should be made 
for the teaching elsewhere.^ 

(k) Government of the college . — Section I of the rules and 
regulations of the college are printed as an appendix to this report. 
The' most important rules are the first two of Section I, which 
read as follows : — 

(1) The government of the Medical College and Hospital is 
vested in the principal aided by a consultative council 


^ Oral cvidsnoe Lt.-Coli Cdlviitt.^GaiiSrdl Me notdaiii, page 197. 
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composed of all the professors, subject to the general 
control of the Surgeon-General with the Government 
of Bengal. 1 

(2) The Council shall take cognisance' of all matters which 
in any way concern the constitution and work of the 
college and the welfare of the students attached thereto. 

{1) Our attention was called to the fact that the Council 
rarely meets. Sir Leonard Eogers^ expressed the ^view that the 
Council of professors should have greater powers and scope, and 
that at present ' the Council scarcely exists exQept in name.^ 

(m) In regard to the position of the principal, Lt.-Col. Calvert,® 
who has carried out his duties with great efficiency and has reached 
the age of retirement, gave the following evidence : — 

“ The "witness is principal, professor of medicine, undertakes consulting 
practice, and is responsible for the management of the hospital. The work 
is hca"vy, but under existing conditions it is difficult to see how the pressure 
can bejelieved. Devolution of rcspomibility is difficult in India, as there must 
be a head of an institution "ivhosc deckion is final. The principal again must 
teach; otherwise ho will lose contact wdth the students. He must also 
administer the hospital as there arc many points of disciplincivhich can only 
bo attended to effectively by the principal. The principal, however, might 
he relieved of the necessity of taking consulting practice by the payment of an 
adeg^uatc salary.” 

We know of no medical school outside India in which so heavy a - 
burden is imposed on the responsible head. 

(m) Staifmg of the Cakutta Medical College, — ^It was pointed 
out to us that the staffing of the college mainly by members of the 
Indian Medical Service has advantages and disadvantages. - Colonel 
D. W. Sutherland of Lahore pointed out to us that the recruitment 
for the Indian Medical Service would undoubtedly suffer if the 
medical chairs were thrown open, as the chairs in the provincial 
capitals are regarded as the prizes in the service.^ Sir Leonard 
Eogers shared his view, and stated that the service system enables 
leave vaeancies to be filled satisfactorily and efficiently and that 
the acting appointments enabled the authorities to test the capa-., 
city of medical officers for teaching work.® Both Sir Leonard " 
Eogers and Colonel Sutherland agreed in the view that the arrange- 
ments for securin g specialists were open to improvement. 

" Eormorly the Inspeotor General of CivU HospitalB. Boncal 

* General Hemorandoi, page 198. 

® IbiA,, page 197. 

See para, 60. 
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Under the existing system most o£ the clinical professors ' are 
not only permitted but required to take general practice, as Presi- 
dency Surgeons with Government departments to attend profes- 
sionally ; the professor of pathology is only allowed consulting 
j)ractice ; the professors of physiology, biology and chemistry are 
not allowed any practice other than laboratojy examination of 
materials sent from private sources. On this point Sir Leonard 
Rogers said — 

“ Tlic professors should also be real specialists iu their owu departments 
of stud3^ This is scarcely possible under the present s3'stcm under wliich the 
professors undertake general private practice. It would be better to pay 
adequate salaries and relieve professors from the necessity of taking au3' but 
consulting i)racticc. Government will then have to em2)loy other doctors to 
look after the needs of Government servants.*’ 

' Colonel Sutherland pointed out that it was a weakness that 
under the present system specialists could not be transferred froih 
one province to another, and suggested that medical education 
might be Imperial instead of provincial. 

51. Belgacliia Medical College, — ^Dr. M. N. Banerjee, the Principal 
of the Belgaclua Medical College, has given us an account of the 
history and origin of this college, the first non-oflicial medical college 
manned and managed enthely by Indians, ^ which we here briefly 
summarise. The institution from which the college has sprung 
was founded in 1886 by a number of Indian medical practi- 
tioners and was in the following January named the Calcutta 
, School of Medicine. Its specified objects were to teach allopathy, 
homoeopathy and, if necessity arose, Hindu medicine separately, 
and by separate teachers. Both allopathy and homoeopathy were 
taught till August 1887, when the allopathic portion was made a 
separate school under the name of the Calcutta Medical School, 
with the object of teaching the western system of medicine only, 
as it was taught in the Government schools and colleges. 

(a) The Albert Victor Hospital (named after His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert Victor) * was erected in the years 1899- 
1902 in connexion with the school. It was originally designed for 
40 beds but in 1909 the number was increased to 100 ; Dr. Banerjee 
informed us that another hospital of 100 beds is to be erected in 

^ General Memoranda, page 108. 

2 Ibid., page 356. 

® The surplus of the'fund roised for the reception of Prince Albert Victor in Calcutta 
in 1800, a sum of about Rs. 18,000, wos devoted to the establishment of the hospital. 
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connexion with the college. In 1903 the school was removed to 
its present site at Belgachia, purchased out of the school funds. 
In 1904 the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Bengal, another 
private medical school, was amalgamated with the college. In 
1911, a new movement was started for the development of the 
college which appears to have had the powerful support of Sir 
Pardey Lulds, Surgeon-General with the Government of India. 
After various discussions and conferences a scheme of Government 
assistance was devised which received the sanction of the Secretary 
of State early in 1916, and the Government of Bengal published 
an official resolution dealing with the matter on the 20th April 
1915. The chief points in the resolution were the promise of the 
Government to make a capital grant of 5 lakhs for buildings and 
, an annual grant of Bs. 60,000, on condition that the college should 
raise lakhs for equipment and should secure an annual grant 
of Bs. 30,000 from the Calcutta Corporation, and an annual grant 
of Bs. 10,000 from the University, and meet the remainder of the 
recurring cost from fees and endowments. 

The Government was to nominate three members on a managing 
committee of eleven, and the appointment of the Superintendent 
of the' Hospital was to be subject to their approval. 

(6) The sum of 2|- lakhs has been raised by private subscrip- 
tion; the Calcutta Corporation promised the annual grant of 
Bs. 30,000; but the University found itself unable to make an 
annual grant of Bs, 10,000. Ultimately the condition of a univer- 
sity grant was waived, the Oommttee of the school representing 
that the income from fees would allow them to dispense with it. 
The college was formally opened by Lord Carmichael on July 6th, 
1916. 

(o) The question of affiliation to the University of Calcutta 
gave rise to certain difficulties, due to the financial position of the 
school, which have now been surmounted. Affiliation up to the 
preliminary scientific examination was granted in January 1916 
and up to the first M.B. examination in June 1917. There seems 
every reason to hope that as the buildings and equipment and 
staffing progress the college will be able to obtain further affilia- 
tion so as to enable students to complete their medical course for 
rthe Calcutta degree in the college. 

(d) The college is under the 'management of a society regis- 
tered under the title of the Medical Education Society of Bengal, 
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with vaiious powers enumerated in a i\Icmoranduin of Asso- 
ciation. Under the terms of tliis memorandum the general 
management of thp college and the hospitals attached to it 
are vested in a council of eleven members constituted as 
follows : — 

{i) The President of the society, (ii) three nominees of the 
Government of Bengal, (in) one nominee of the Corpora- 
tion of Calcutta, (iv) three elected by the college and 
hospital staff from amongst, themselves, (v) the Principal 
of the college (ex-o^icio), (vi) the remaining members 
to be elected by the members of the society from among 
themselves one of whom at least shall bo a non-medical 
man. 

(c) New buildings have been erected for the tcachhig of 
physics, chemistry, biology, physiology, anatomy (lectures) and 
materia medica ; they are also to provide accommodation for a 
library and a museum for the biological and materia mcdica 
departments. The only new departments fully ec[uipped when 
the Commission visited the college were those of physics, chemistry 
and biology ; the provision in these departments is quite adequate 
for elementary teaching. We understand that the old building, 
which contains the offices, common rooms for men and for women 
students, principal’s room, post-mortem room, and dissecting 
room is. about to be remodelled so as to provide a more adequate 
dissecting room. There is at present no adequate depart- 
ment of pathology, and further provision for the teaching 
of clinical subjects will have to be made before the college is in 
a position to be affiliated in respect of the final degree exami- 
nation. 

if) In August 1918 the total number of students was 276 in- 
cluding 3 female students. Of 101 students who presented them- 
selves for the preliminary scientific examination in 1918, 63 
passed. 

62. The Gamphell 31edical''8ohooli Calcutta,— The foundation 
of' this school, in 1873, has been explained in paragraph 12 above. 
The Medical School and Hospital, which are under the superin- 
tendence of Lieutenant-Colonel A. Leventon, LM.S., occupy an 
area of between 25 and 26 acres on the east side of Upper Circular 
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. Road. The hospital buildings include a number of separate blocks 
with 446 beds for general caseSj and 184 beds for small pox. There 
is a special block for the Medical School. 

- (a) The control and management of the school are vested 

in the Superintendent of the School under the general supervision 
of the Surgeon-General with the Government of Bengal. 

(6) The school provides instruction for medical students 
and for ‘ compounders ’ (dispensers). The number of students 
sanctioned for the medical classes has recently been raised from 360 
to 600 (male and female) and in May 1918 there were 327 male 
students and 8 female. The number of students sanctioned for 
-the compounder classes is 100 and in May 1918 these classes ivere 
full. 

(c) Gorditions of admission . — ^Male students are required to be 
16 years of age and to have passed the matriculation exami- 
nation of a recognised university or an examination accepted 
by the local Government as equivalent thereto. Students on- 
admission are generally from 17 to 20 years of age. Female students 
must be over 17 years of age ; the qualifications required in their 
case is of a somewhat lower standard. All women students (unless 
very exceptional exemption be given) reside in the Lady Elliot 
Hostel. AVhen there are more candidates than vacancies preference 
is ordinarily given (1) to those who are natives of the Presidency 
and (2) to those who possess better educational qualifications. 
Of the- 142 male students admitted or re-admitted in 1918, only 
eight had passed an intermediate examination and two a bache- 
lor s examination in arts or science. Of the eight female students 
admitted, only a single candidate had passed the matriculation 
examination *, the rest had passed examinations of a lower 
standard. 


For the session 1917-18 there were 530 applications, and 117 
admissions ; the corresponding figures for 1918-19 were 868 and 
160 (including 8 re-admissions). 

_ The number of women students on the roll in 1916-16 was 21 ; 

1917-18, 14. The total number of students on 
tne roU m November 1918 was 444, including 24 Muslim students 

and 16 women students. - ' 


a nStwTf P^y entrance tee of Rs. 

ee o Rs. 4. Women students are admitted free. 

* •« 
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(c) The course given at tlie school is that prescribed for 
the Licentiateship of tlie State Medical Faculty of Bengal.^ 

“The course is a four-year course, given entirely in English,® 
and divided as follows : — 


First year. 

So^nd year. " 

Third year. 

Fourth year. 

Anatomy including Dis. 
Bootions. 

* 

Anatomy including 
Dissections. 

Medicine. 

Surgery. 

Medicine. 

1 

Snrgoiy. 

Physiology. 

Phyaiology* 

1 

Midwifoiy ond 

Gyno'cology. 

Midwifoty and 

Gynaecology. 

Chemistry and Physics. 

Materia Modica and 
Practical Fhnr* 
mnoy. 

Medical Juris- 

prudence.* 

Hygiene. 

Materia Modica and 
Practical .Phnrniaoy. 

Practical and 

Tutorial classes 
in obovo subjects. 

Pathology. 

Vaccination. 

Practical and Tutorial 
classes in above 

subjects. 


Hospital Praotieo. 

Tutorial Clinics. 

Operative Surgery. 

AnicBlIioticB. 




Hospital Praotioe. 




Tutorial Clinics. 


•Failnro to obtain 33 por cent, of marks In tlio soliool tost examination nocossitatoa 
ropotition in fourth year. 


~ The teaching in chemistry and physics is at present being given 
at the Calcutta Medical College, but Colonel Wilson in his oral 
evidence (given as Superintendent of the school) expressed the hope 
that it would soon be provided at the school. 

(/) There are three examinations the primary examin- 
ation in (1) chemistry and (2) physics ; the intermediate examin- 
ation in (1) "'anatomy, (2) physiology and (3) materia raedica 
• and pharmacy ; and the final examination in (1) medicine, 
including medical pathology and therapeutics, (2) surgery, includ- 
ing surgical pathology and operative surgery, ^3) midwifery and 
gynajcology, (4) medical jurisprudence and hygiene including 
vaccination. 


i: 

^ See Calendar of the Stale Medical Poonity of Uongal, 1918. 

* The instruction was given at the Campbell School in Bengali until 1904. During a 
transition period both English and Bengali were used in tlie school ; since lOOS, English 
only has been used ; and in 1911 tho use of. the epithet ‘ yemacular ’ lyas discontiniiod 
in connexion witji tho courses given. 
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{g) Th'e examination statistics for the years 1916-16, 1916-17 
and 1917-18 were as follows : — 


Campbdl Hospital Medical School. 
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[h) The staff consists of nine teachers, in the following sub- 
jects : — __ 

(1) Chemistry and physios, (2) anatomy, (3) physiology, 
(4) pathology and hygiene, (6) medicine, (6) surgery, (7) 
midwifery, (8) medical jurisprudence, (9) materia medics. 


{i) Titles conferred on students of the school . — The ‘passed’ 
students of the school were at first given the vernacular licence 
to practise medicine and surgery (V.L.M.S.). In 1899 their 
designation was changed to ‘Hospital Assistant.’ Since 1911, 
they have been designated ‘ Licensed Medical Practitioners ’ 
and those who' enter Government service are known as ‘ Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons.’^ 


53. The Dacca Medical School .^ — ^The foundation of the school, 
in 1874, has been explained in paragraph 12 above. Its constitu- 
tion and regulations are, except in points of detail, identical with 
those of the Campbell Medical School. The school and the Mitford 
Hospital are under the, superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel 
E. A. E. Newman, M.D., I.M.S., the Civil Stirgeon of Dacca. 

(a) The school and hospital are placed on the north bank of 
the Eiver Buii Ganga, between one and two miles south of Dacca 
College. The hospital site occupies approximately ten acres ; and 


* Ir w" •" connotations since 1838. ' 

orficial tlocumpn/r i!” rogartl to the college h cither derived from 

oir.c.«l documenta or has been courteously suprlied by the superintendent. 
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tlie number of beds is being increased from 160 to 233 by build- 
ings now in progress. The Medical School occupies about 
three acres. 

(6) The number of students in 1916-17 was 280 including two 
women, in 1917-18 about 268 including 6 women. In the session 
1916-17 there were 175 candidates for admission, of whom 78 were 
admitted. Government has sanctioned an increase in the number 
of medical students up to 400 (including women students). It 
is estimated that the number of students in the first, second, third 
and fourth years will be about 125, 100, 90 and 85, respectively. ' 

(c) In addition to the medical students there are ‘ compoun- 
der^ students, of whom the maximum number is fixed at 100. 
In 1917-18 there were between 55 and 60 such students. 

(d) The number of female students is not fixed. All the 
female students receive scholarships of which the amount was 
raised recently from Rs. 10 to Es. 20 per mensem; there are 13 
scholarships and the superintendent thinks the number of stu- 
dents is not likely to exceed this figure. 

The women students all live in a special hostel. (There is no 
hostel for men students.) 

(e) Since the beginning of the session 1917-18 f he students 
have received their instruction in physics and chemistry at the 
Dacca College. 

(/) The staff consists of the following in addif.ion to the 
Superintendent and Deputy Superintendent (who take only 
clinical teaching) ; — 

(1-0) ‘ Teachers ’ in (a) anatomy, (6) physiology and pathology, 
(c) medical jurisprudence and hygiene, (d) medicine, 
(e) surgery, (/) midwifery and materia medica, 
respectively, (7) a senior demonstrator in anatomy, 
(8) a junior demonstrator in anatomy, (9) an anatomical 
assistant, (10) a demonstrator of pathology and physio- 
logy and (11) a demonstrator of midwifery and materia 
medica. . ' 

There is in addition a teacher for the ' compounders.^ 

{g) The school buildings include a lectm’O theatre accom- 
modating 400, a smaller theatre, museums of anatomy, materia 
medica and pathology, a small bacteriological laboratory and a 
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well designed dissecting room. A new teaching laboratory for - 
physiology with a simple equipment has just been provided. 

(ft) The examination statistics for the years 1916-16 to 1917-18 
were as follows 
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64. Teaching of dentistry, —'W<i were much struck by the absence 
of any school of dentistry in Calcutta and on further enquiry 
ascertained that no such school exists throughout India. The 
Surgeon-General with the Government of Bengal has been good 
enough to place certain information at our disposal in regard both 
to the existii^ situation and the proposals that have been made 
in the past with a view to remedy it. 

55. There is an out-patient dental department in the Medical 

College Hospital at Calcutta, mainly limited to * emergency work.^ 

The surgeon-dentist of the hospital attends twice weekly. 

Attendance at the dental department is optional for imiversiiy 

students, though compulsory for the military pupils. ' , 

- ^ 56. Mr. J. Hardy Taylor (now Professor of Dental Surgery 

m the Calcutta Medical College), when officiating as professor in 

1906, drew up an elaborate scheme for the foundation of a dental 

hosptal in Calcutta and for- the establishment of a dental 

ip oma. r. Taylor stated that there were a number of Indians 

aW tw '““rf all they knew 

StSLh ' ’'hi they 

coma, thongh eome had no doubt bated theit knowledge on the 
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theoretical lectures given in the Medical College. j\Ir, Taylor stated 
that many men who had passed out of the Medical College had 
asked him how they could acquire the knowledge necessary to 
enable them to practise dental surgery and he had had to reply 
that there was no, institution whatever to meet the case. “India,” 
he wrote, “ is an immense country with a very large population 
large numbers of which suffer from dental trouble and there is not 
even one properly constituted dental hospital in the whole 
country.” 

57. The scheme included the establishment of a dental hospital 
designed for the simultaneous treatment of 15 patients and of a 
dental laboratory of which the equipment was to cost about £760. 

The staff of the hospital (including a resident dental surgeon, 
two qualified assistant dental surgeons, one unqualified assistant 
and a menial staff of 8 persons) was to cost Rs. 26,730 or (£1,782) 
annually ; and ]\Ir. Taylor estimated the total cost per annum, 
including an allowance for the use of materials and the deprecia- 
tion of equipment at £2,306, initial cost said to be £3,527 (exclusive 
of building). As a per contra he reckoned the payment by those 
patients who could afford it, of £467 approximately, for materials ; 
and £10 a year as an inclusive fee from each student. 

58. Mr. Taylor suggested the establishment of a four years 
course for- a ' License in Dental Surgery,' of which he sketched out 
details under the following heads : — 

(a) Preliminary Examination and Registration, (6) Profes- 
sional study, (c) Professional Examination. 

(a) Prelimininary Examination and Registration. 

(1) The preliminaxy examination in general education was to be a high 
school or some equivalent examination for European students and the F. A. 
examination for Indian students, or some examination which would ensure 
a general education with a Imowledge of English. 

(2) The student after passing such preliminary examination was to be 
registered as a dental student and his professional study to begin subsequently 
to the date of his registration. 

(6) Professional study. 

This was to be spread over “ a period of four years, which later might be 
increased with very great advantage to five years.” It was to be divided 
into two periods of two years each, the first period to be occupied by — 

(1) dental laboratory tuition (mechanical dentistry), (2) a course of 
lectures in chemistry (inorganic • only), (3) a course of practical 
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chemistry (inorganic only), (4) a course of lectures in anatomy, 
(5) a course of lectures in physiology, (6) a course of dissections ; 

and the second period to he devoted to — ‘ - 

(1) a course of lectures in general surgery, (2) clinical surgery, (3) a 
course of lectures in dental anatomy and physiology including 
comparative dental anatomy, (4) a course’ of lectures in /dental 
surgery, (5) a course of lectures in dental mechanics, (6) two 
years’ practice in the dental hospital. 

(c) Projessioml Examinations. ' - 

. After the student had completed the first period of two years he\was to 
pass the first professional examination, before being allowed to proceed with 
the second period of study. 

This examination was to comprise — 

(1) chemistry (unless the candidate was a B. Sc.), (2) anatomy, (3) phy- 
siology, (4) practical dental mechanics. 

The final or second professional examination was to be taken after the 
completion of the full four years after registration and on the student attaining 
the age of 21, and was to comprise — 

(1) general surgery, (2) dental anatomy and physiology, (3) dental surgery 
(written), (4) dental mechanics (written), (5) dental surgery (prac- 
tical). 

. The student to be liable alsoi at the discretion of the Examining Board, 
to include practical dental mechanics with the written dental mechanics in 
this examination. 

Having completed this examination the student was to be licensed to 
practise dental surgery. 

59. The Examining Board was to consist of the staff of the 
hospital under the principal of the Medical College. 

60. Mr. Taylor’s scheme was favourably reported on in the 
first instance by Lieutenant-Colonel (afterwards Sir Pardey) Lulds, 
then principal of the Medical College, who even suggested that 
students trained at the Medical College should be req^uired to ’have 
either matriculated or passed the I. Sc. examination. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lukis objected to the erection of a dental hospital, on Tihe 
College hospital grounds, but suggested that it might be built as an 
annexure to Chuni Lai Seal’s Dispensary, 

61. Other schemes of a somewhat less ambitious nature were 
worked out and submitted with that of fllr. Hardy Taylor to the 
Government of Bengal and the Government of India in 1908*; 
out they led to no practical result. 

^^estion of establishing a school of dentistry was again 
in a question put at the meeting of the Commission on 
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Pebruary 26th, 1918, to Dr. (now Sir) Nilratan Sircar, who put 
down a motion on the subject at the Legislative Council for 
their sitting of March 13th and 14th. This question was withdrawn 
by Dr. Sircar, it is understood, owing to representations made 
to him that it w^ould not be possible to establisli a dental school 
with the necessary equipment and stafi until after the war. 

We shall deal with the question further in Chapter XLIV of this 
report. 

63. We are greatly indebted to the medical authorities in 
Bengal and to the authorities of the medical colleges of Bombay, 
Lahore, Lucknow and Madras for their courtesy in supplying 
information on matters dealt with in this chapter. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


Engineering and SIining Education. 

1.— ‘History of Sihjiur Civil Engineering College and of general dis- 
cussions on Engineering Education in Bengal, 

1. The first iDrovision for advanced engineering in Bengal was 
made in 1856, when the Public "Works Department established a 
college at Fort AVilliam with the object of training Indian engineers 
and subordinates for their service. The college was affiliated to 
the Calcutta University in 1867, the year of its foundation ; and 
in 1864, it was transferred to the Presidency College of which- it 
constituted an important department.^ 

2. In 1869, Colonel J. E. T. Hicholls, Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in the Public Works Department, reported that 
the theoretical education in engineering given at the Presidency 
College was excellent, but that * the measures for imparting and 
ensuring practical knowledge ’ before the candidate entered on the 
practice of his profession were defective ; and he pressed this- 
point again in 1876.^ 

3. In January 1878 the Government of Bengal appointed a 
committee, presided over by Mr. A. Gadell, to consider and report 
on what measures it was desirable to take for the establishment of 
a technical school, to be connected with the workshops and manu- 

^ factories of the Public Works Department of the Presidency*; 
and also to consider whether it would be desirable to remove the 
civil engineering branch of the Presidency College to the neigh- 
bourhood of the practical training school, so as to work the two 
together as one institution for giving a complete technical 

^ Report on Technical ond Industrial Instruction in Bengal, by J. G. Cuniiningj 
pages 11-12 (Bengal Secretariat Book Dep6t, Calcutta, 1908). The first engineering 
college established in India wis the well-known Thomason College, founded at Roorkee 
in the United Prorlnces in 1847 rnd opened in 1848. A history of the college up to 
the present date is printed in the college calendar. 

* Technical Education in Bengal. Selected Rapers^cotupiled by E. J. B. Spring 
Bengal Secretariat Press, 1830), pages 18-23 and 24-27. 

( 82 ) 
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education and training for engineers.^ Mr. (later Sir Alfred) 
Croft, Director of Public Instruction for Bengal, prepared for the 
Committee, of wliicb he was a member, a detailed memorandum on 
the Education of hlechanics and Engineers® in March 1879. The 
Committee reported in the same year and recommended that the 
civil engineering branch of the Presidency College should be 
incorporated with the proposed institution, ‘ the whole forming one 
great technical school for the training of engineers and mechanics,’ 
but that the theoretical and practical branches should be under 
entirely independent managoraent, the supervision and control of 
the former resting with the Education Department, and that of 
the latter with the Public Works Department.® 

4. The Government adopted the recommendation of the 
Committee and purchased the premises of Bishop’s College, Sibpur, 
from the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ; and at the 
same time purchased adjoining land for the new workshops of the 
Public Works Department which were intended to serve both for 
the requirements of the Department and for the practical train- 
ing of the pupils of the college. 

The Committee had recommended that at the outset four 
classes of pupils .should be trained : — 

(1) Civil engineers, (2) mechanical engineers, (3) civil over- 
seers, (4) mechanical overseers ; together with two 
classes for draughtsmen, and for the improvement of 
skilled workmen respectively. 

It is interesting to note that the Committee further recom- 
mended that students in classes (1) and (2) should present them- 
selves for the corresponding university examination in th eir fourth 
year, but that no candidate[[after passing the examination should 
be admitted to a degree unless at the end of the fifth year he could 
produce a certificate from the'principal stating that he had com- 
pleted the full course of practical training. Government approved 
the recommendation for the institution of the classes enumerated 
above and added a class for the sons of artisans and mistries. 
The Government resolution instituting the -college was dated 


* Tmg. eiC., page 64. 

^ £oe. ciL, pages 46.03. 

* Loe. cit; page 64. 
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December 1879,^ and the Engineering College, Sibpur, was 
established in 1880. We arc informed by the principal of the 
college that it was originally called the Government Engineering 
College, HowTah, and that it received its' present title in 1887. 

6. The civil engineering courses under heading (1) were affi- 
liated to the University of Calcutta in May 1880. The mechanical 
engineering courses under hejiding (2) did not fill and were never 
started. The classes under headings (.8) and (4) were amalgamated 
and have been generally known as the * Apprentice Class,’ a title 
now regarded by the staff as tmsuitablo and misleading as to their 
present character. The standard for admission to the University 
course was the matriculation ; and a simple admission test was 
instituted for the apprentice class. 

6. In 1887, the Public Works Department came to the conclu- 
sion that it was desirable to discontinue the mamlenance of the 
W’orkshops at Sibpiu’ for their own constructional work. This 
conclusion led to the appointment of a committee by the Bengal 

overnment for the purpose of suggesting' any alterations in the 
OM pursued and the method of instruction adopted 
at he Sibpur College. It seems clear from the documents printed 
j Papers relating to Technical Education in India, 1886* 

9 4, that the college was generally regarded at that time as a 

tenure. Two distinctviews as to its future were placed before the. 
Committee. 

7. Mr. E. J. E. Spring, 2 Under Secretary of the Public Works 
^apartment, wrote that ‘ one of the chief difficulties with which 
the Ullege has had to contend in the past is that it has been nobody’s 

^ ^ business was to train up officers and subordinates for 
cue Works Department and to educate engineers and fore- 
men or general employment, and it sent up a few men annually for 
unii ersi y egrees. It was, as far as teaching was concerned, under 

Education Department ; as far as manual 
Department. • But it received scant 
PuMe w Education Department, was little known in the 

provmmal establiehment, ^nd few of the largest class of emplorets 

Pocemtet ttoeta De^tmant, rosolatioa Ko. 2310 .E. of left 
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of engineering Jaboiir — engineers-in-chief and managers of rail- 
ways — ^v’^ere even aware of its existence. Mr. Spring thought that 
one of the obstacles to the success of the college in attracting stu- 
dents to the engineer class was that if a man failed at the univer- 
sity examination at the end of his four years’ course he had nothing 
to show for his training although he was for any technical employ- 
ment, a far more useful man than the average B. A. or M. A. man. 
He suggested that the principal should be permitted to give a 
certificate to such students, if they satisfied him by examina- 
tion or otherwise that they had fairly profited by their four years’ 
course of training. But the point on which Mr. Spring laid most 
stress was that the college was not properly equipped. 

“ It is in my opinion,” 'he wrote, “ the highest folly that a great pro^nnce 
like Bengal should have spent lakhs of capital and should go on incurring heavy 
annual expenditure on an institution which fails to thoroughly accomplish the 
object for which it was founded, such failure being in great part ascribable 
to the want of a small and judicious fiurther expenditure upon the essential 
requirements of modern technical teaching ... .To buy a three hundred guinea 
hunter, and then economise by giwng him mouldy hay and stinting him in 
oats is sheer stupidity and that is precisely what has heretofore been done 
with Sibpur College,” 

8. The second view placed before the Committee was that of 
Mr. M. Finucane, Director of Land Records and Agriculture^, who 
pointed out that between 1879-80 and 1887 the College had only 
produced 33 ‘ passed engineers ’ and 68 passed subordinates or 
overseers, and that it would have been cheaper to send them to 
England for their education. In view of the cost he argued that 
Sibpur as an engineering college had ‘ completely failed.’ Either, 
he said, there was no sufficient demand for the education and 
training provided for engineers and overseers in the college, or 
the demand was not met by the college as it was then consti- 
tuted. He proposed that the college should be reconstituted as a 
general Technical College or College of Science and Art for Bengal, 
and that in addition to training in engineering it should provide 
training for managers and sub-managers of estates, tahsildars or 
land stewards, survey officers, veterinarians, accountants and 
possibly otlmr callings.^ His general idea was that it- should 


^ Loc. cil., page 39 et aeq. 

^ It was probably due to the suggestion of hlr. Einueane that agricultural classes were 
established at Sibpur in 1899. For details in regard to these classes, which were discon- 
tinued in 1910, see Chapter XXV, para. 5. 
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form a central technical institution for Bengal with which locd 
technical or industrial schools should be affiliated. "" 


9. The Committee rejected the proposal for the conversion of 
• the college into a general school for technical instruction though 

they thought that additional classes might be formed for the train- 
ing of youths for callings for which special theoretical knowledge 
is required.^ Further, the proposal to abolish the workshops was 
rej ected by the Government of India who stated that “ the Governor- 
General in Council attaches great importance to the maintenance 
and expansion of the college as a school of practical as well as of 
theoretical instruction, likely in time to develope into an insti- 
tution for technical instruction in its highest sense.” The Govern- 
ment of India referred at the same time with approval to a 
proposal to remove the college and workshops to the ' grounds on 
the left bank of the Hooghly formerly occupied by the ex-king of 
Oudh, so as to place them more in reach of the commercial com- 
munity, in proximity with the Government Dockyard and the new 
docks, and in communication with all jiarts of India by railway ; 
but this proposal appears to have dropped.® 

10. The college seems to have become more popular after this 
Government enquiry, for we understand from the principal that by 
1892, although the formal entrance standard remained, as before, 
the Calcutta matriculation, no candidate had a chance of admis- 
sion unless he had passed the first examination in arts. 

11. In 1890, Mr. E. AV. Collin, by direction of the Government of 
India, drew up a report on the arts and industries of Bengal,® 
which contains certain comments and suggestions in regard to 
the Sibpur College. Mr. Collin stated that the papers furnished to 
him (probably those referred to in paragraphs 8 'and 9) showed 
that the upper class for the training of' civil engineers had 


-,140 wuiuuiriiee aoes nou cons 

Bchoolof teolmicalinstruotion is pracUcable. In its opinion such schools, to bo sucoess- 
^ established in large trade centres, oSering as a free gift general 

to Toohmcal Education in India, 1886-1904, page 38 

I889^^d to the Government of Bengal of 13th July 

J. 0. Ctemitog 
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‘ admittedly not been successful ^ and that the facilities were 
insufficient for the training of mechanical engineers;^ but his report 
deals rather witli the training of foremen and mechanics than of 
engineers intended to take responsible charge. Mr. Collin appears 
to have been the first officially to suggest the establishment of coal 
mining classes. A conference of coal mine managers held at 
Ranigunj (in 1SQ9) proj)osed the establishment of a school at 
Asansol or some place near the mines ; but Dr. Walter Saise, 
Manager of the East Indian Railway Collieries, Giridih, expressed 
the view that a special school was unnccessaiy and that the 
training at Eoorkee or Sibpur was quite suited for the first two 
years of the course, while students might spend three mouths at 
‘ Asansol or some central spot during the last or third year.’'* 

12. The Government of Bengal, in a Resolution of 9th October 
1891 on j\Ir. Collin’s report, expressed the view that Sibpur College 
should become the ‘ centre of industrial - education' in Bengal ’ 
and that it might be expected to prove of the greatest service to 
local technical schools by supplying them with trained teachers, 
and by receiving their most promising pupils for advanced 
instruction. 

13. In 1894-95 the ‘ Survey School ’ at Dacca,® established in 
1876, and those of Cuttack and Patna (now no longer in the pro- 
\unce), were affiliated to Sibpur College, presumably as part of the 
general scheme to make the college the technical centre of Bengal. 
But the only survival of this connexion appears to be the exist- 
ence of the Joint Examination Board for overseer and sub-overseer 
classes described in paragraph 40 {g) below. 

14. In 1896, classes in electrical engineering were first estab- 
lished in the college, due originally to an electric installation for 
electric light, but it was not until 1912 that a regular course in elec- 
trical engineering, as it at present exists, was organised under a 
professor of electrical engineering. 

* hoc, cit., page 198, para. 69. . 

- £oe. cit,, pages 198 and 200, paras. 69 and 04. 

^ Loc. cit., pages 220*1 . 

* Loc. cit,, pages 221*3. 

® Loc. cit., pages 228*9. 

® The school was converted into an engineering school training students up to the 
overseer standard by a decision of 1902. (Quinquennial Review ofr the Frogr^s of 
, Education in India, 1902*07, para. 630, page 174.) 
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15. In 1901 the Ediio»ational Conference at Simla adopted the 
following resolutions, relating to Sibpur as well as other colleges ; 

That technical education in India has hitherto been mainly directed 
to the higher forms of instruction required to train men ; — 

(o) For the Government service as engineers, mechanicians, electricians, 
overseers, sim^eyors, land revenue officers and teachers in 
schools ; 

(6) For employment in railwaj* workshops, cotton mills, mines, etc. 

That the institutions' which have been established for tliese purposes, 
such as the engineering colleges at Rurlci, Sibpur and Madras, the College of 
Science at Poono,_the Technical Institute at Bomba}', the Engineering School 
at Jubbulpore, etc., the majority of which arc affiliated to universities and 
train up to university courses, have done, and arc doing valuable work, and 
that their maintenance and further development are matters of first import- 
ance ; but that the first call upon technical effort should preferably lie in 
other directions.”^ 

IG. In 1904 the Government of India requested the Bengal 
Government to prepare a scheme for instruction in mining engineer- 
ing ; and in 1906 the mining classes at Sibpur were started, and the 
present professor of mining was appointed to take charge of the- 
Department.® A mining sub-committee of the Board of Visitors- 
was set up in connexion with the Sibpur classes ; but the regulations 
affecting it have been modified, the latest modification haidng been 
made in September 1916. It is' now amalgamated with the Hfining 
Educational Board originally constituted to supervise teachers -dn 
the coal-fields.® 

17. In 1908 sanction was given to the establishment of dymg 
classes at Sibpur. The classes were opened in 1911, but^'the 
attendance was so poor that they w'ere closed in August 1916.^*’ 

18. It was about 1903 that it was first proposed to remove 
the Civil Engineering College from Sibpur to another site, a pro- 
posal which is still before the Government of Bengal and has given 
rise to a series of schemes for technological and engineering . edu- 
cation awaiting settlement. In February 1905 the Government of 
Bengal asked the Government of India to. sanction the sale of the 
Sibpur site to the Port Commissioners of Calcutta. The Govern- 

^ Papers relating to Technical Education in India, 1886-1904, page 261. 

* Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education in India, 1002-1907, pages 195- 

07. ^ 

® Calendar of Sibpur Engineering College, 1917, page 20, and paras. 47*4^ below. 

* A dyeing course has been established in connexion with the weliving cUsses at 

* i (see Chapter XXVI, paras. 4-7) under an order of July 1917. 
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ment of India were informed that the Board of Visitors at that 
time were unanimously in favour of removal. We have not had 
before us the official correspondenee on the subject ; ])ut from a 
departmental report submitted to us it appears that the chief 
grounds for the removal of the college from Sibpur were those of 
health. The site was said to be unhealthy and the climate too 
enervating for satisfactory work either by the staff or the students. 
The other reasojis put forward for the removal as enumerated in 
the report presented to us were (1) the proximity to Calcutta, 
which was regarded as detrimental to the morals and discipline 
of the students ; (2) the unsuitability of the buildings and the 
cost of reconstruction ; (3) the necessity for making further 
provision for the recently opened Mining Department, and for the 
then proposed Department of Chemical Technology.^ 

19. In February 1907 a definite scheme was submitted to the 
Government of India for the sale of the property to the Port Com- 
missioners and for the removal of the college to Ranchi, in Bihar. 
The cost of reconstructing the college at Ranchi was estimated 
at Rs. 17 lakhs. <In 1910 the Government of India sanctioned the 
sale of the site as projiosed ; but it was then found that it would cost 
not Bs. 17 lakhs but Rs. 24 laklis to reconstruct the college at 
Ranchi ; and this part of the scheme was not sanctioned. 


20. It was generally recognised that if the Engineering College 
were removed from Calcutta a good deal of the work carried on in 
the college would still have to be continued in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta. Mr. Qumming, in his report of 1908, had advocated 
the development of Sibpur College “ as an engineering college 
proper, to teach civil, mechanical, electrical, mining and sanitary 
engineering” in its existing form, with certain improvements, 
though not on its existing site. He reported that he understood 
that the college was to be removed to Ranchi ; and he advocated 
the institution in Calcutta of a technological institute of which the 
nucleus would be the industrial and chemistry classes which it 


was then proposed to start in Sibpur, and that this institute should 
be affiliatedinsome way with the physios and chemistry classes of 


the Presidency College and with the textile instruction at Serampore.^ 


^ Faia. 16 above. 


2 Teobnical and Industrial Education in Bengal, 1S88>190S, by J, Q. Gumming 
(Calcntta, 1908), pagysi. 
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The Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for 1909-10 contains 
the following passage : — 

“ One of the wants which will presently have to be satisfied when 

the Sibpur College is removed to Ranchi, if not sooner, is that of a Govern- 
ment technical institute for Calcutta which will provide for the teaching of 
mechanical and electrical engineering and of industrial chemistiy. Subjects 
such as these can only efficiently be taught in the localities where the coiies- 
ponding industries are carried on, and Calcutta has already established itself 
as a recognised centre for the two former, and will most likely become the 
chief centre of the province for the last-named industry as well.” 

21. The Government of'India in 1911 asked for the views of 
"the Government of Bengal on this matter with the object of 
retrenching the scope and estimates of the college at Ranchi ; and 
in January 1912, the Government of Bengal appointed a Com- 
mittee, presided over by Mr. P. A. Slacke, to inquire into and 
advise the Government in regard to the distribution of the 
subjects then taught at Sibpur.^ The Committee were to consider 
inter alia the question of the creation of’ a Technological Insti- 
tute in Calcutta. The Committee reported in May 1912 in 
favour of the removal of the college from Sibpur, by ‘ a large 
majority/ They appear to have been influenced in their decision 
by the claims of the Port Commissioners to the site, but their 
report states that the majority of the Sub-Committee on th^^ 
question of the site were further of opinion that- * on its merits 
the site was unsuitable for an engineering college.® 

22. The Committee strongly recommended the creation of 
'(a) a technical institute in Calcutta and (6) a residential, well- 
equipped civil engineering college. The Committee held that if 
the creation of the two separate institutions were imp ossible, * pro- 
vision of a non-residential nature ’ might be made for the teaching 
of higher civil engineering in the institute ; but a * moiety of the 
Committee ’ at the same time considered a residential college 
espntial for the proper training of civil engineers. The Com- 
mittee recommended that in any case the Technical Institute 
should teach mechanical and electrical engineering in both the 
higher and the lower grades. They also recommended that in 

oiiginiJly consisted of 16 membenj to whom 3 otbera weto added by 

If n T 1 “‘*1 Proceedings and Report of the Coinmitteo on tbo Creation 

Book ^j^MO]^**'***** Calcutta and Allied Subjects (Calcutta, Bengal Secretariat 

* Aof. ftV., pages 5 and 10-20. 
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addition to engineering it should give teaching in textile subjects, 
and commercial subjects, and that there should be a small depart- 
ment of technical chemistry to xn'ovide tlie instruction in that 
subject required for engineering and for dyeing as part of the tex- 
tiles curricula. 

23. The Committee reported that in their view the mining 
department of the Sibpur College should be discontinued and a 
mining school founded at some such centre as Asansol, the cost 
of the .teaching to be borne jointly by the Presidency of Bengal 
and the province of Bihar and Orissa.^ 

24. In 1912 the Government of India asked Lieutenant-Colonel 
E. H. de V. Atkinson, then Principal of Poorkee College, and 
My. T. S. Dawson, Principal of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti- 
tute, Bombay, to carry out an ‘ Enquiry to bring Technical Institu- 
tions into closer touch and more practical relations with the 
Employers of Labour in India.’^ Their report contains conclusions 
which have a direct bearing on the problems of the future of the 
Civil Engineering College and the proposed Technical Institute, 
and from which we quote the following® : — 

“ (3) There is practically no opening at present for the employment of 
high grade mechanical or electrical engineers whose education isnuostly of a 
theoretical character. 

(4) There is a very large opening for the employment of men in mechanical 
and electrical engineering, who after training in a properly equipped institute, 
are ndlUng to gain their practical experience by apprenticeship on a living 
wage, work with their hands, and obser\’c factory hours and rules. Thi.'^ 
employment is open to Indians of every caste and creed, grade of social position 
or education, provided these conditions are observed ; and the height to which 
they can rise depends on their individual characteristics. 

(5) The best method of training men in mechanical and electrical engineer- 
ing to meet the existing demand is bj’’ a course at a well equipped institute, 
followed by an apprenticeship in works. Institutes should not grant anv 
certificates till this apprenticeship is satisfactorily completed. 

(6) The education given in the institute should be essentially practical : 
be capable of being applied commercially, and not of such a high scieillific 
character as is often considered necessary in the West. 

(7) Large mechanical and electrical institutes are, at present, only necessarv 
in those provinces in which industrial development is well advanced. Minor 


* Dt. (now Sir Dova Prasad) Sarbadbikari appended a note saying that in his opinion 
the earlier stages of the mining class might well be laught in connexion with the Central . 
Technical Institute ; and he suggested Barakar in lieu of Asansol for the final stage. 

® The Beport was published by the Superintendent of Government Printing, India.. 
Calcutta, m 1912. 

^ Loc. cit., page 15. 
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institutes should he properly endowed, equipped with adequate stafi and 
apparatus, and placed under proper control os regards their courses and 
certificates.” 

25. In 1913, a further body of three persons, Messrs. It. Nathan 
and G. W. Kiichlcr, who had both been members of the Technical 
Institute Committee, and jMr. W. A. Everett, who had acted as its 
•secretary, were appointed to work out a detailed scheme for the 
Institute. They recommended that it should at the outset com- 
prise the following departments^: — 


Numbcr of sruorsis. 


Dopaitracnt". 

^ Day classes. 

Evening 

classes. 

Engineering— mcclianical, clcetricol and civil .... 

1 

300 

300 

Textile tabrice, jute and cotton 

70 

... 

■Chemistry for engineering, textile, and special Etudents 

. 15 

... 

Jrinting 

110 

*•» 


HO 

00 

Jor ■women— dress making and millinery and commerce . 

1 40 

... 


070 

SCO 


(We give details in regard to departments other than those 
of engineering merely to indicate the general character of the msti- 
tute proposed.) It is important to point out that while under the 
scheme there were to be higher day classes in electrical and meohani- 
•cal engineering, there were to be no higher classes in civil engineer- 
ing. This was because of the new proposal, explained in Chapter 
^XXIII, to transfer the higher civil engineering department.not to 
Eanchi, according to the original scheme, but to the projected 
University of Dacca. 

26. The question of the advisability of training high grade 
electrical and mechanical engineers in Calcutta was one on which 
varying opinions had been expressed. The Technological Institute 
Committee were in favour of such training. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Atkinson and Mr. Dawson had opposed it.^^ B ut Messrs. Nathan, 

Depdtr£te.T913rpS’2!®^^^ ^*^'*“*! Secretariat Book 

* Para. ^24 above, conclusion 3. 
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Kucliler and Evorett came to the conclusion from the evidence 
of the employers on whom Lieutenant-Colonel Atkinson and 
Mr. Daw.son had relied in this matter that the employers in 
■question “ regarded the high grade man as one necessarily lacking 
in practical training and experience, and that their objections 
were based on these assumed defects rather than on the grade 
of instruction.”^ QMicy therefore adhered to the proposal of the 
Technical Institute Committee to provide high grade instruction 
in mechanical engineering. 

They proposed that ten .students should be admitted annually 
in each of the higher grade classes ; that the minimum qualifica- 
tion should be the I. Sc. of the Calcutta or of the Dacca University 
or its equivalent ; that the age for admission .should be 18 or 19 J 
that a * departmental board ’ should choose candidates for admission 
with great care, and have authority to impose any special test they 
thought necessary and assure themselves especially that the candi- 
dates had mastered the practical as well as the theoretical part 
of the I. Sc. course ; and finally that the three years’ course at the 
Institute should be followed by a three years’ n])prcnticeship. 

27. The Calcutta University Regulations provide for degrees 
in mechanical and electrical engineering, but as there has been 
no suitable training for the degrees the regulations have remained 
a dead letter. Messrs. Nathan, Kiichler and Everett proposed 
that the higher courses in the subjects in question should lead up 
to degrees in Calcutta University, but these degrees were only to 
be conferred on those students who, after having satisfied the Uni- 
versity by passing an examination at the end of the third year of 
university studies, further satisfied a university board at the end of 
the second period of three years devoted to apprenticeship. Thus 
the course for an engineering degree was to consist of six years’ 
training, after passing the mtermediate^xamination, and to comprise 
three years’ work at the Technical Institute and three years spent in 
apprenticeship. The University Board was to take into considera- 
tion reports on the work of the students during their apprentice- 
ship, to make enquiries from their employers alid to question the 
students themselves before advising the Syndicate on whom degrees 
were to be conferred. In view of the fact that the students were 
to be trained for ‘ a commercial purpose ’ the regulations of the 


* Sec Report on a Technological Institute for Calcutta, page Id 
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thoEnehMrin,r*n'' “’'^“° ®“““”“"““^^^^ u-itU the Board of 
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the Govommout o?ough and that the Imperial Secretariat aud 
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■ there anneurs tn 1 ™oatod by the Government of Indio and 
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of India in a single insanti““’”® ™ttuction for the whole 

“ resolution°^n'*+7 ®“oou<b'a Nath Boy moved 

that the nronosal f Council to the effect 

Sibpur be dron-n «fi ^ ^ Engineering College at 

Sibjjur, or if thewp’ T College be either retained at 

considered unsuitable that it^ 

^ j suitable site in Calcutta or its immediate 
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in Calcutta^^^ proposed technological institute 
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of the proposed TJnivpr i -n c^igiueering i college as 'part 

proposal to deprive Calcutta ^ to the 

m civil engineering. The rp«!nl instruction 
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engineefsTulfnorbp to be afforded to civil 

as the Government of f with and settled, so far 

Services Commission had concerned, before the Public 

- 7 -j^ — had oonsider edth^lpnci 

^7 W. TV'.' Hornell, page 76 .**^® ^"Sresa of Education in Bengal, 1912-'i3 to 1916-17, 
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31. The Public Services Commission reported clearly against 
the plan of substituting a central college for the four existing colleges 
in the folloAving terms : — ' 

“ It is laid down that each of the four Indian engineering colleges shall have 
the patronage of a certain proportion of the total number of appointments 
available for direct recruits [t.c., to Government Service]. Under present 
arrangements six and seven students are taken in alternate years from the 
Thomason Engineering College, Rurki, and one each year from the Sibpur, 
Madras and Bombay engineering 'colleges respectively. One of the first 
questions brought to our notice concerned the rival merits of this arrangement 
and of an alternative scheme for the -establishment of a central engineering 
college for the whole of India. The advocates of a central college affirmed 
the advantages to bo gained by concentrating the whole of the liigher engineer- 
ing teaching in a single institution ; but the objections to any such scheme 
seem to us far stronger than any arguments in its favour. It has to be remem- 
bered, first, that the four engineering colleges constittitc the sources of supply 
from which engineers are obtained not onlj"- for employment under the Govern- 
ment of India and the local Governments, but for the service of native states, 
of local and district boards and municipalities, and of outside engineering 
firms. The number of highly trained engineers required for all these purposes, 
already considerable, is continually increasing, and we doubt whether a single 
college would be able to cope -with so large a number of advanced students 
as would, even under present conditions, bo annually under instruction. 
Apart from this consideration, we believe that a central college, wherever 
established, would tend to obtain students mainly from the neighbouring 
provinces, and that the advancement of engineering science in the more distant 
promnees would be bound to suffer. We, therefore, deprecate the adoption 
of this scheme. The balance of advantage lies on the side of encouraging 
the development of the local colleges so that each may be capable of teaching 
up to the highest standard.^ ” 

32. The proposal for concentrating the higher training at an 
Imperial college was advocated by Mr. B. Heaton, Principal of 
the Sibpur College, ^ in evidence before the Public Works Depart- 
ment Reorganisation Committee, but that Committee stated their 
agreement with the Public Services Commission on this point 


^ Report (1917) Volume I, Annexure XVJUl, pern. 14. 

® Evidence of Public Works Department Reorganisation Committee, Voll II, page 229. 
Although Mr. Heaton said in one portion of his evidence that he was “ in favour of con- 
centrating the teaching at an Imperial college ” (Question 1879) he discussed in the answer 
to the next question the possibility, as an alternative, of a federated system under which 
each of the existing engineering college or at any rate several of them, should specialise 
in one or more branches of higher instruction ; and ho proposed that mining should be taken 
at Sibpur or olsewhero in Bengal. In evidence before the same Committee, Volume TTT. 
page 179, Mr. W. G. Wood, Principal of thoRoorkeo College, expressed the view that that 
college should be made an Imperial collogo ^and provide engineers for the Imperial 
service. Ho expressed no view as to the future of the Sibpur College. 
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and added tliafc they were “ convinced tliat the centralisation of 
liigliet engineering education would be a retrograde step aad 
would affect adversely the industrial development of India, wth 
which development the demand for engineers is certain largely 
to increase.”^ 

33. "We cm])hatically support the views of the Public Services 
Commission and of the fhiblic Works Department Keorganisa- 
tion Committee in this matter. 


34. Wo have in the foregoing paragraphs had chiefly in mind the 
question of the training of civil, technical and electrical engineers oi 
university grade, the question which concerns us more immediately- 
But in all the complex discussions on the question of site the 
training of foremen in conjunction with engineers of higher grade 
plays, and in view of existing circumstances, justly plays, an im- 
portant part ; and immediately connected with this question arc 
the proposals for the establishment with a department of one 
more Erectors of industries for the Presidency, who would be 
specially concerned, among other matters, with the training of the 
lower grade engineers. 

36. Mr. J, C. Cumming, in 1908, proposed the appointment of 
an e^ert Superintendent of Industries or Director of Industrial 
Enquiries and the appointment of an officer vvith the title of 
‘ Superintendent of' Industries and Inspector of Technical and^ 
Industrial Institutions in Bengal’ was sanctioned in 1909 and was 
filled in 1910. But the Conference on Industrial Education held in 
Eebruaiy-March, 1909, at Dacca (then in the Province of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam) went further. It proposed to create a Depart- 
ment of Industry and to entrust to it among other things ‘ the control 
of technical and industrial education.’ We may add that among 
the other specific recommendations of the Conference was one to 
establish a Central Industrial Institute ’ at Dacca, giving, not 
advanced courses, but lower courses of a practical character, and 
to incorporate with it the existing school of engineering at Dacca. 

< 36. The Bengal District Administration Cn Tnmi f,f,ftR considered 
the questions both of industrial development ^and of industrial 


» Eeport of PubUo Works Department Eeorganisation Coinmittee, Volume I. para- 

iJif OUa ^ ^ 

* Of the IndusMal Position and Prospects in Bengal in 1908 (Part n of Speoial 

Eeport) by J. G. Cumnung, page 45 (Calcutta, Bengal Seo^toriaVBook Depdt, 1908). 
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education and urged tlie creation of a department and directorship 
of industries. They stated definitely that the entire industrial 
work of both the Dacca and the Calcutta schemes should, in their 
opinion, be handed over to the Director ot Industries.^ But they 
did not pronounce any final judgment as to the division of control 
in regard to ‘ technical,’ as distinguished from ‘ industrial,’ training 
between the Director of Industries and the Director of Public 
Instruction. 

37. The principal and a certain number of the staff of the Sibpur 
College have urged that not only industrial but technical educa- 
tion should be separated from the universities and handed over 
to a Department of Industries.^ We shall discuss this important 
question elsewhere (Chapters XLVI and XLVIII). It is one which 
presents special difficulties in India owing to the system of training, 
men of different grades in the same institute. 

38. The question has been rendered if anything more acute, 
by a recent (undated) report of a sub-committee of the Governing 
Body of the Sibpur College, who, endorsing the views of Messrs. 
Atkinson and Dawson, and rejecting those of Messrs. Nathan, 
Kiichler and Everett,® stated that there was “ no demand which 
would justify -the local training of mechanical engineers of the 
imiversity type and that what was needed was “ men con- 
versant with workshop practice, and men who have had suffi- 
cient technical training to enable them to build, construct, equip, 
and take charge of workshops.”^ They further stated “that if 
training of a university standard was required it should be sought 
in' England rather than in India. The Sub-Committee recom- 
mended ‘ two parallel courses ’ for training mechanical engineers 
of the type which they regarded as most useful:— 

(a) The first course was to consist of a college course of three years followed 
by three years at worhs® ; and was to be open only to a limited number 


^ Roport o£ Bengal District Administration Committco (1916), page 187. 

- ® General Memoranda, page 36. ITrom the dissenting notes of Mr. R. N. Sen and 
the evidence of Mr. B. 0. Gupta it appears that the existing senior staff are not unanimous 
in regard to this point. 

* ® Paras. 24 and 26 above. 

* We understand from the evidence of the Sibpur College staff (General Memora&dai 
page 36) that the report has been forwarded to the Government of Bengal ; "it is not-' 
^stated whether the Governing Body of the college have endorsed its proposals.' 

® This course appears to ho practically identical with the course recommended by 
Messrs. Nathan, KUchler, and Everett for a universiiy degree (sec para. 27 above). 

H 2 
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with the aim of securing the cleverer tj'pe of lad, either a hof who had com* 
pletod a course at a secondary European school with suitable subjects, oi an 
Indian who had completed the intermediate science course with mathema ics 
■ and physics. . . 

(h) The other course was to consist of four years spent at worics, wth ob u 
tory attendance at local technical schools. In neither case was the full tec 
cal diploma to be Ranted until' the six years had been satisfactorily compiet 

Tlie Sub-Committee thouglit that the main stream- of lads fro® 
school who desire to beconle mechanical engineers should be diiec 
to the workshops in the first instance, to course (5) ; 
the direct admissions to the college mwhanical and 
courses should not exceed ten a year. They also suggested t » 
during a transitional period of say two or three years, theprincips 
should have discretionary powerslio admit youths of lower qua i 
cations ; and that when the steady rate was reached ten boys wou 
be admitted annually to course (a) and ten to course (6). _ 

An essential feature of the scheme was the co-operation e 
the railway companies ; and the Sub-Committee proposed — 

(i) that the railway companies should build and furnish the 
hostels and technical institutes at the centres .for the 


railway shops ; * - ■ 

(ii) that the railway companies should staff the hostels , 
(in) that Government should provide for the cost of the teac mg 
staff and apparatus at the technical 'institutes throug 
a grant-in-aid to the railway companies ; 

(w) that provision should be made for scholarships tenable 
. at Sibpur by passed apprentices. 

The Sub-Coinmittee further suggested the constitution of ‘a 
of Control’ to supervise the scheme and advise the.Govemnien 
, both with regard to the further training of mechanical and electrical 

engineers at the college and with regard to the improvement and 

development of the mechanical institutes in connexion -with tbe 
workshops in the ^Presidency. 

39. It will be obvious from the history sketched out in the for® 
going paragraphs that the situation as regards the development 
of higher engineering teaching in Bengal — audit is that portiou.of 
the teaching which mainly concerns us — is in a singularly tangle*^ 
condition. ^ We thmk that, without anticipating our detailed pi®' 
posals, which will be -set f6rth in a later chapter^’ we shall simplify 


* Chapter XLVI. 
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matters to some extent if we say here that we are convinced, in 
view of a report of April 2nd, 1918, by Dr. C. A. Bentley, Sanitary 
Commissioner for Bengal, on the present sanitary condition of the 
locality, that there is now no reason for removing the College from 
Sibpur, and that the college should be developed on the existing 
site. In order to be able to .discuss more closely the problem of its 
future ye shall now give further details in regard to the College, as 
it exists to-day. 

IT , — Description of the Sibpur Civil Engineering College. 

40. Site. The college is situated on the right bank of the River 
Hooghly (that is on the opposite side of the river to Calcutta) : it is 
3| miles from Howrah Station and about from the University 
central buildings. It covers an area of 1 1 0 acres (including a number 
of tanksj of which the total area is about 20 acres) ; and it has a 
frontage of 3,000 feet on the river, immediately north of the frontage 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens, from which there is regular ferry 
service to Calcutta. 

We -shall refer in Chapter XLVI to certain suggestions made 
by Dr. Bentley in regard to desirable sanitary improvements.^ 

' (a) Building and Equipment. — The buildings include labora- 
tories for chemistry, physics, applied- mathematics and mechanics, 
mechanical engineering, hydrates, electrical engineering and 
metallurgy ; ja model room, a mining museum, drawing offices, and 
an extensive series of workshops, for engineering and carpentering 
work, together with a smithy, foundry and a sawmill. Power is 
supplied by two 46 H.P. engines ; and there is also a steam engine 
for experimental purposes. There is a one hundred ton testing 
machine but we were informed that a machine testing up to 160 
tons' was now needed for the work brought to the l^iboratory. A 
hydraulic laboratory is in contemplation but is not yet equipped. 
The electrical plant needs to be increased. We were told that 
the class room accommodation, though good of its kind, is insuffir 
ciehtfor the number of students. 

The library has about 10,000 volumes. ^ 

The total floor space of the rooms and laboratories used for 
college work (as stated in the report of the university inspectors 
for 1916-17 and 191>7-18) is over 40,000 square feet. 


^ See para. 39 above. 
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(6) Staff ^ — The Hialt consists of the principal 
has no teaching d\iiies, and of the following 

Civil Engineering. — One professor (LK.S.) ; two instiudors 
(P.E.S.) ; one teacher (S.E.S.) ; and one lecturer (P.B.S.) ; logotlicr 
with a sub-dc])artmcni of drawing including one assistant professor 
and one teacher (both P.B.S.) 

Mechanical Engineering. — One professor and superintendent of 
the workshops (I.E.S.) ; one assistant to the professor ; four foremen 
instructors (all in the S.E.S.) ; and 14 Indian inistr}' instructors. 

Electrical Engineering. — One professor (I.B.S.) ; and one demon- 
strator. ' ‘ ^ . 

Department of Mining. — One professor (I.E.S.). 

Department of Phjsics and Mathematics. — One jwofessor (I.E.S.); 
one demonstrator for physics (S.E.S.) ; one Iccturer.and one demon- 
strator in mathematics; and one instructor. 

Department of Chemistry. — One profc.ssor (I.E.S.) ; and one 
demonstrator. 

There is also a staff of eight laboratory assistants and draughts* 
men, allotted to the sub-department of drawing (l)j end the 
departments of civil engineering (1), mechanical engineering (!)> 
mining (2), the ^ chemical laboratory (1), physical laboratory (1)» 
and electrical laboratory (1).-^ Of these four belong to the S.E*S* 
An arrangement has recently been sanctioned for instructiion m 
architecture to be given to the third -and foru’th year students of 
the Engineering Department by the Assistant Consulting Architect 
to the Government of Bengal. There is a medical staff under the 
headship of an assistant surgeon. There are three superinleiid- 
^ entsofliostelsjof whomtwo are members of the junior teaching 
, staff. There is a librarian and an office and general staff. 
Several members of the staff are at present on deputation aiid are 
replaced by officiating deputies who are not included in the above 
list. Under existing arrangements the staff normally includes 
seven members of the I.E.S. ; five members of the P.E.S. * and 
ten of the S.E.S. , 

(e) Civil Engineering.— At , the present moment there is 
only one class for university students at Sibpur, the ‘ Engineering 

^ The foUoTring abbieviations are used — ^I.E.S. for Indian Educational Service ; P.E.S. 
for Provincial Eduoationol Service ; S.E.S. for Subordinate Educational Service. The 
details are mainly taken from the Calendar for 1917, See also para. 40 (o) bdon'. 
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Class,’ wliicli is limited to civil engineering. Since the reconsti- 
tution of the University in 1906 the standard for admission has been^ 
formally raised from the matriculation standard^ and candidates 
are required to have passed the intermediate examination in 
science^or arts of the Calcutta University in English, mathe- 
matics and physics or chemistry. They are also required to pass 
such special test in dra^ying as may be prescribed by the princi- 
pal. Candidates must be under 21 on the 1st of January in 
the year of admission. 2 The total number of students at present - 
admissible to the first year class in any one year is 24^ of whom 
not more than four may be ‘ special students.’^ ‘ Special students ’ 
are defined in the calendar as including “ the sons of professional 
men, oAvners of landed or mineral property, and others who wish 
to receive training in connexion with private business and the 
development of the country and its resources.” There is no defined 
age limit for special students but the calendar states that “ they 
should have, as nearly as possible, the same educational qualifica- 
tions as regular students.” 

The figures for the • last four years, supplied by the 
principal, are as follows : — 


Year. 

Number of 
applications 
from quali- 
fied candi- 
dates. 

Number 
selected for 
admission. 

Number of 
students 
whoactually 
joined tho 
college. 

Number of 
students* re- 
admitted 
after failure 
at examina- 
tion. 

Total of 
admissions 
and 

ro-admis- 

sions. 

1915-16 . 

77 

29 

26 

12 

38 

1916-17 . 

83 

28 . 

26 

13 

; ^8 

1917-18 

84 

34 

24 

2 

26 

1918-19 . 

98 

28 

26 

2 

28 


- ' The university course extends over four years divided into (1) an inter- 
mediate course and (2) a final course, each of two years. The intermediate 
course is divided into two sections : (A) matheinatics and science (including 


^ Paras. 5 and 10 above. 

« 

- ® Until the issue of new regulations in 1919, the maximum age of admission for bachelors 

- of arts and science was 23 years.' - _ . 

® This number varies from time to time ; it has been reduced somewhat lately, in order 
to find room for the larger number applying for thfiTneohanical and electrical and the 
mining classes. 

* See also para. 40(c) below, 
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general chemistry and physics), and (B) mathematics -and applied science 
(including technical chemistry "with metallurgy and applied physics), descriptive 
engineering ; surveying ; drawing ; and estimating. Section A may be'taken at 
the end of the first year of the intermediate course and in the event of a candi- 
date failing in one grohp, mathemjitics, orphysics, or cheiinstiy,hcinaybe' 
allowed to present himself for re-examination in that group appearing at to 
intermediate examination in engineering. Such a candidate may obtain credit 
for the remaining group of section A, hut is not allowed to pass in Section B 
unless he has previously qualified in all groups of Section A. 

The candidates are required to submit attested surveys, for which marks 
are assigned and '{he"' examination includes practical tests in ohemiStry (pore 
and technical, including metallurgy), physics (general and applied), survey- 
ing, drawing and estimating. 

The final course for the bachelor of AnginpiAwng degree is also divided into 
two sections, a non-professional section including mathematics, geology, 
mineralogy and applied physics ; and a professional section including applied 
.mechames, hydraulics, irrigation and sanitary enpneeiing, roads andiailwaySi 
the prinoiples-of ■architeotural design, mechanical engineering (treated' ia 
‘ a simple’manner ’) and electrical engineering (treated in ‘ a simple mannei *). 
The ‘ non-professional section ’ may he taken at the end of the first year of 
the final course ; and this section is treated in relation to the 'professional 
section ’ as Section A is treated in relation to Section B at the intermediate 
(see above.) i 

The^ candidates are required to submit attested designs for engineering works 
and bmldings, for which marks are allotted ; and there are practical examina- 
tions in applied physics, mechanical engineering, electrical en^neering and 
drawing The relations were revised in 1917, when the principle of ‘ cbmpait- 
mente, by the division of the intermediate and final examinations into sections, 
was introduced. - 


^ The regulations do not specify that the candidates must satisfy the exam- 
mers separately in the practical exanunations ; and in thmr present form it 
m impossible in certon cases to ascertain whether the relations require or 

do not leqmreacandidate to pass separatefyin some of thefSijects enumerated. 

^ The atudmts go mto camp every year for practical traioiig 
m sOTveymg m each o£ the first three years oi the course 

Heaton, in his evidence before the Public Woihs Depart- 
ment Eeorgamsatmn Co^ttee gnestiom 1883) etated that the 
average number of bachelors of misineeriTirr -i i 

wa, U- 8 , and that he regarded this asr^^" ft 
appears from his statement that owing to tbf» n £ 

Public Works Department appointments of 

open to them, the graduates, if possible, enter the 
upper subordinates and that those who fail to do 
contractors or district boards. The College has a list f h 
80 and 90 bachelors of engineering at present serving und 
boards, municipalities or firms of contractors. istriot 
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(d) It is to be noted that tbe civil engineering course includes 
a -certain amount of workshop training (eight hours weekly in 
the carpenters’, engineering, and blacksmiths’ shops) on which 
no university examination is held. The pollege regulations further 
provide that “ after obtaining the university degree in engineering 
every regular student shall, as far as possible, be given the oppor- 
tunity of undergoing a course of practical training for one year, and 
on completing- this training to the satisfaction of the officer, firm 
or person under whom he has received it, and of the principal, 
the student is granted a college diploma.” The practical training 
scholarships of Es. 50 a month are offered annually on the result of 
the B.E. examination ; and practical training is arranged (a) under 
the Public Works Department, Bengal or Burma, (6) under the 
Sanitary Engineer, Bengal, (c) upon a selected railway. If a 
student does not 'receive a satisfactory certificate in regard to prac- 
tical training at the end of the first year, he is at liberty to submit 
reports at the end of any of four succeeding years on his practical 
training with a view to obtaining the diploma. 

The Indian Government guarantees one appointment a year 
in the superior Provincial Service of the Public Works Depart-_ 
ment to students of the college who are statutory natives of India ; 
and the marks gained in the practical work in the-' shops count in 
the award of this appointment. 

'' (e) 'Kegular students who fail twice either at annual college 

examinations, at the intermediate, or at the bachelor’s examina- 
tion, are removed from the books, but they may be re-admitted as 
special students by the principal. As special students are ineligible 
for the guaranteed posts, or for scholarships or prizes, even if 
readmitted a scholar loses his scholarship under these condi- 
tions. 

(/) Although the object of the two courses is different the course 
for non-university students in civil engineering is to some extent 
identical with the diploma course for the university students, 
and extends altogether over five years, .of which four -are spent 
at the college. The students are admitted on a lower qualifica- 
tion and with a ' lower age limit, depending on the qualifying 
examination which the candidate has passed. The Calcutta 
matriculation is one of the qualifying-^examinations. Of the 
five years, three and a half are given to a combined practical 
and theoretical' course and the last one and a half to practical 
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instruction oulj.^ Tlie course until recently iras divided 
into two ; tlie lower subordinate (or sub-overseer) course, andt e 
upper subordinate (or overseer) course. In 1917 no student 
entered for the sub-overseer course and the class has been abolished. 
The stafE of the Sibpur College stated in evidence that they desiw 
to separate the upper subordinate from the lower subordinate 
course ; to make it a four instead of a five year course, the last year 
being solely devoted to practical training ; and to call the comae 
an ‘ Upper Subordinate Diploma Course.’^ Government lave 
quite recently sanctioned a three year overseer course at t e 
College, to be followed by a year’s practical training. 

(ff) The examinations for the -civil overseer and sub-overseer 
classes (as ,well as for the mechanical and electrical classes) 
conducted under the control of a ‘ Joint Technical Examination 
Board’ instituted ‘in order to~ control andjionsolidate sue . 
examinations in the provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, an 
Assam: The Board, which only examines such institutions as it has 
‘ recognised,’ consistsof six persons and a secretary, andincliidestne 
Principal of the Sibpur College, the Head Master of the Dacca 
School of Engineering, and the Principal of the Bihar School o 
Engineering, Bankipore. The Board appoints the examiners, 
receives their reports, and issues certificates in connexion with 
these examinations and also issues the certificates awarded a 
the end of the 18 months’ practical work which follows the 
overseers’ examination at Sibpur. 

The Principal of the Sibpur College in a memorandum sub' 
mitted to us^ severely criticises the comi/osition of the Boardr ’ 

- especially on the ground that it contains no practising mechanical 
or electrical engineers, although it has to conduct the examina- 
tions^ for the classes in mechanical and electrical engineering^ 
as well as those of the overseer classes in civil engineering. He ^ 
expresses the opinion that the Board has ' survived its useful' 
ness ’ and that its functions should be transferred to an ''enlarged 
Board of Visitors.’ 

^ The prescribed period is 1} yeors ; the aetuol period exclnsiTo of vacations is one year. 

® Mr. Slacke’s ‘ Committos on the creation of a Technical Institute ’ for Calcutta (sea 
para. 21 above) proposed that the overseer course ehould be a three years’ cbuise (see 
their report, pages). 

^ General Memoranda, page 33. 

* Para. 40 {h) below. 
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(Ii) Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. — There is a single 
three years’ course of mechanical and electrical engineering, followed 
. by one year’s practical training.^ hir. Heaton, the Principal of the 
College, stated in his annual address for 1916^ that the education 
given in the mechanical and electrical classes was of a higher 
standard than that ordinarily given in ‘ overseer ’ classes and that 
every student who qualifies, readily finds employment. C. 

Gupta,® the Officiating Professor of Electrical Engineering, sugges- 
ted in evidence that the teachmg should be developed s6“as to pro- 
vide an upper grade course, leading to a degree and extending over 
four or even five years, and a lower grade or three years’ course as at 
present. He thought that during the first three years the teaching 
for the two courses should be largely in common, but suggested 
that a modified , syllabu's in mathematics and science might be 
provided for the higher grade men. Mr. Gupta admitted that there 
were advantages in separating the upper from the lower grade work 
but deprecated any di^astic change until engineering had become far 
more popular than at present. He thought it was out of the ques- 
tion now to provide separate colleges for the two classes of students. 

Mr. Gupta informed us that nine certain offers of appointments 
of foreman type had been made by the Tata Brothers, Bombay 
Hydro-Electric Scheme and the Cape Copper Co., but that he had 
not enough naen to fill the posts. So- far, he said, all the Sibpur 
engineers from the . electrical and mechanical department had 
found very-remunerative employment or 'had set up successfully 
•in business ; and even ‘ failed students ’ had found excellent billets. 
The demand was at. present in excess of the output. 

Mr. Gupta informed us that in 1917 there were 160 candidates 
for the mechanical and electrical course, and only 70‘'vacanciesr — 
. He found however that they were not well equipped and suggested 
the standard, of the intermediate examination in science as the 
proper standard for admission. He 'regards a good knowledge of 
English as essential, and thinks that the school course prepara- 
tory to admission to the mechanical and electrical course should 
include practical chemistry ; physics, including the elements of 


^ The examinations of the mechanical and electrical students are carried out hjr the 
Joint Technical Examination Board, seepara. 40 {g) abova 

® Printed in the calendar of Sibpur Engineering College for 1917, 

® General Memoranda, page 105. 
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magnetism, and electricity ; and a knowledge of mathematicj 
including trigonometry, algebra and mensuration. 

{i) Minium Classes. (See paragrapli 52, below.) 

(j) Artisan Classes. — Tlie college also trains artisans, wio aie 

in no sense of the word ‘students’ of the^ college, consideie as 

an institution for higher instruction. Their presence enables e 
workshops to turn out a much larger quantity of finishe W' 
than would otherwse be possible. They are workmen appien ices, 
and we regard it as a matter for jbhe future Department of Indus les, 
which we hope will take charge of this grade of eduction? 
accordance with the recommendations of the Industrial 
^ .sion, and of the Governing Body of the college, to decide w e 
the combined system of employment and training of these 
serves the general jpurposes of the college or otherwise. ^ 
presence of a certain number of trained workmen in the s op 
would of course be indispensable in any case, especially for dea lUg 

with the heavier jobs. • ’ • +1 e 

(Ik) Number of students. — ^The number of students m 
various departments for the years 1915-16, 1916-1.7 and 191 
were as follows ; — - 

/ _ M— 

. ' EnEinecr Apprentke Artow 

Year, rjja^ent. Department.; nepartment. 



(Z) Bestoce.— All the students reside in the college precincts. 
The residential accommodation at Sibpur is of a very simple kind ; 
aome of the rooms in the hostels are for eight students, others for 
four.^ There are no single rooms as at Roorkee. There are three 
separate students’ messes for B^dus, Musalm^s, and Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians. But we understand from the_ Principal that 
,each mess, with very little variety of food, is run for the 
benefit of the very poorest ; in the messes the engineer students 
mix with all the other students of the college. Mr. Heaton 
reportedthat as a consequence of this some Bengali parents hesitate 
to send their sons to the co llege. We shall state elsewhere - 

“TTTelijy'woms for fc^r sr«dents ore in tho quadrangle reserred for tl.o Appr^- 

lice Department. 

= Chapter XXXin. 
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that we think that hostels should be provided' which correspond 
reasonably to the home conditions under which the students live^ 
subject to the proviso that well-to-do students should be required 
to pay for the additional cost involved in supplying quarters for 
them above the minimum standard *, and we ha-ve pointed out the 
desirability in the interests of the work of students of supplying 
single rooms wherever this is possible. 

We understand that a small number of the ‘ special students’’ 
are allowed to board with resident members of the staff. 

We should add that quarters are pro-vided for the majority of 
the staff as well -as for the students. 

(w) Constitution of Sibpur College. The ‘ Governing' Body .’ — 
The college is a Government college. The detailed management 
is entrusted to a ‘ Governing Body’, which, in view of the limit-, 
ations of its powers might be more appropriately called a corqmittee: 
of management. The Governing Body was first set up in 1909. 
The general functions of the governing bodies of Government- 
colleges are s-^ated as follows^ ; — 

*(1) To frame the college budget, to control expenditure under the budget- 
and to examine and pass the college accounts. 

(2) To consider, examine and initiate projects for the improvement of the* 
college. 

(3) To advise the Director of Public Instruction as -to the courses whichi 
the pollege should teach. 

(4) To advise the Director of Public Instruction with regard to changes-' 
in or additions to the staff. ’ 

(5) To deal -with all branches of discipline brought before them by the-- 

principals, subject to the regulations of the Calcutta University and to the 
orders of Government. It shall be incumbent on the principal of each college- 
to bring before the Governing Body all such breaches of ^scipline as in his 
opinion call for the punishment of rustication, or expulsion, or for a general' 
punishment involving a large number of students. ^ 

(6) To deal with any ^estions referred to them by the Director of Public- 
Instruction. 

(7) To exercise such additional functions as, may from time to time be. 
assigned to them by Government. 

The powers of appointment and control 'of the s|;aff are larger ' 
in the case of the Presidency and Sibpur Colleges than those 
of the governing bodies of other colleges. But tliey are limited 
to appointments other than those in the Indian Educational Service, 
from which service all the major appointments are filled. Further 


^ Government orders of 22nd March, 21st May and 26tb August, 1909 
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nny aj)poijitincnts of wliicli the salary is from !Rs. 200 to Es. 250 
a month rctpiire tlic confirmation of tlic Pirector of Pablic Insto 
tion ; and those of whioli the salary exceeds Ks. 250 a monthicquiie 
confirmation of GovcrninonL. ' -- 

Tlicro are two financial systems in Govcrnnient'colleges. Funds ^ 
are allotted to all colleges, except the Presidency and Sibpur Colleges, 
on the basis of a detailed assignment, within which they have limited 
powers of reappropriation. The governing bodies of the Presidency 
and Sibpur Colleges arc given a consolidated grant, fixed for a certain 
period, over which they liavc larger though strictly defined povers.^ 
The consolidated grant for the Sibpur College for the present period 
which runs from 1918-0 to 1921-2, is Ps. 51,500 a year. The Gov-, 
erning Body consists of the -following ten members:— 

1. The Jlcmbcr of Council in cljnrgc of 

Education ..... Ex-officio 

2. Tlie Secretary to the Government of • • - 

Bengal, Pifljlio Works Department Ex-offtcio Ticc- 

(Buildings Branch) . . . President. 

, 3. The Director of Public Instruction,"^ ^ , 

4. The Ohfcf Inspector of Mines, India ! Members. 

6. The Superintendent of Industries .J 

6. Mr. T. H. Richardson, Professor, Civil' 

Engineering College, Sibpur 

7. Mr. E. H. Eoberton, IProfcssor, Civil 

Engineering College, Sibpur . ^Members. 

8. Sir R. N. Mulchorji, Martin.* Co. t . I 

9. Mr. W . E. Rarnett, Loco, and Carriage 

Superintendent, E. B, Ey., Kanchia- 
para . . . . J 

10. The Principal, Civil Engineering 
. College, Sibpur . , . ^ Ex-officio Secretary. 

(w) Board of VisHors.—Theie is also .a Board of Visitors, 
<5reated_iii 1880 and reformed in 1916. It is constituted at pfesent 
of 40 members as follows^ : — 

Ex-officio. 

1. The ten members of the Governing Body of the Civil Enmneering 
'College, Sibpur. 

2. The ten members of the Mining Education Advisory Board. 

, ^ Government orders No. 1779 of 22nd March and 3674 of 2(ith August, 1909, 

•* The apparent numhor of places on the Board ia 47, but the numbor of members is 
reduced to 40 o'vving to the foot that aoveral persons are ac-officio members in diiforont 
■capacities. ■ 
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3. The ten members of the Joint Technical 'Examination Board. 

4. The Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and Orissa. 

5. „ „ Burma. 

• - 6. - „ ,, „ Assam. 

7. The Commissioner of the Burdwan Division. 

8. The District Magistrate of Howrah. 

9. The Civil Surgeon of Howrah. 

10. The Inspector of European Schools, Bengal. 

11. A representative of the East Indian Railway nominated by the Agent. 

12. A representative of the Bengal Nagpur Railway nominated by the 

Agent. 

13. A representative of the Eastern Bengal Railway nominated by the 
Agent. 

14. The Deputy Director, Indian Marine, or an officer nominated by him. 

Ordinary Members. 

15. A representative of Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co. 

16.. Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy, of Kasimbazar. 

17. Mr. W. R. Steele, of Messrs. Burn & Co. 

.18. Colonel -Grice, of Messrs. Smith, Stanistreet & Co. 

19. Sir Nilratan Sircar. 

20. Sir P. C. Ray. 

21. Nawab A. F. M. Abdur Rahaman, Khan Bahadur. 

22. Rai Jogendra Chandra Ghose Bahadur. 

' The ordinary- members hold office for three years. The functions 
of the Board of Visitors are advisory ; but they appoint a ‘ Do- 
mestic Sub"-Committee ’ who select students for the free and reduced 
fee lists and fix the rate of boarding charges. 

The Domestic Sub-Committee is constituted at present as 
follows : — ^ 

(1) The District Magistrate^ Howrah. 

(2) The Civil Surgeon, Howrah. 

(3) The Inspector of -European Schools, Bengal. - 

(4) Nawab A. F. M. Abdur Rahman, Khan Bahadur. 

(5) Sir Nilratan Sircar. 

(6) Rai Jogendra Chandra Ghose Bahadur. 

(7) The Principal, Civil En^neering College. 

(8) Mr. T. H. Richardson. 

(o) TliB Council . — ^The staff are not formally organised as an 
academic body under the College regulations ; the report of the 
university 'inspectors for 1916-17 and 1917-18 states however that 
there is a council of members of the teaching staff consisting of the 
heads of all the different departments, that all matters connected 
-with the internal administration of the College are discussed by this 
council, and that it met 11 times during 1915-16, and 14 times 
during 1916-17. 
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III. — University organisation for Engineering. 

41.' We shall describeinOliapter XXVII, the geaerahmivcr;5ty 

organisation. It may he stated that there is a Faculty of Engme^^ 
ing consisting at present of six persons all of whom are mcmberJ 
of the Senate and a Board of Studies in Engineering at prcsf^* 
identical in personnel with the Faculty. The Faculty clods ow 
member of the Syndicate from among its own members. 


’ IV. — Engineering instruction in Calcutta or the neighhourloo^ 
given elsetvhere than wSibpur. 

42. Except at Sibpur, there Js no engineering instruction of ^ 
university character given an 3 rwhere in Bengal. The institutiW'’ 
enumerated below give instruction of a less advanced type. 

(a) The Bengal Technical Institute. — ^This institute is 
Maniktola, a north-eastern suburb of Calcutta and has a compoucfl 
covering some ten acres. The institute was founded by the Bciigd 
National Council of Education, and is managed by a council and 
executive committee including many distinguished Bengal cdu' 
cationalists. The courses are divided into four departments i an 
apprentice and a draughtsman’s course each of two years, a primary 
course of three years, and a secondary department with a coarse 
of four years. In all the courses the main work consists of 
practical workshop training in carpentry, in the foimdry, aiul 
the smithy, in metal worl^ing, in the machine shop and fitterVshop, 
in the power house and in electric fitting. The theoretical work 
includes courses in phy.sics, chemistry, and theoretical and applied 
mathematics. The institute owns some full-sized machines which 
arc too cxiicnsivc to be fully run for educational purposes ; it ha^ 
therefore leased this plant to a firm of enpneers who keep it at 
work and are bound by ,'igreomcnf, if desired, to engage some of 
the institute students as apprentices. The .students of the inst Uutc 
entor for the technical o.x.'iminntions of the City and <^ui^d’■' of 
bondnn In*'titntc. 


{h) Thf Tcchnicfit AV/irt-of.—Thi’. snhfwd 

e--tid.lished in‘lJH)'i and i-t suhddiwMl by Uuni A: the 

I‘ia -t Indian llailway. Me --ri. «lohn King A: t vi„ nij<] 


f'o., fnrtliopurpo'-*’ of affording iR-^tnict ton t*> 

tire «nd it an amuwf grant of H from f Jovornn'a'at . 


Mr r . M.tiUat!, Klnddor and E^'wrett reportr*] in Ipl” that In 
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spite of many drawbacks arising from inadequate funds and equip- 
ment the scbool was doing valuable work. They also reported that 
there were about 70 students of whom nearly -30 were Indians and 
that the bulk came from the works of Messrs. Burn & Co., Messrs. 
Jessop &_Co., and the Mint ; and that the two firms mentioned 
and the Mint made attendance at night-classes a condition of 
apprenticeship. The school has changed its premises several times, 
The classes are now held in the Calcutta Free School. 


Y. — Engineering Instruciim in the Mufassal. 


43. The Dacca School of Engineering . — This is a Government 
school and is housed in the compound of the Dacca College. 
Although the instruction is not of a university character and is 
entirely separate from that of the college, the school is nominally 
under the authority of the Principal of the College, to whom the 
head master is subordinate. The staff consists of the head master, 
who is a European, seven assistants and five foremen assistants. 
It has a good hostel for 200 students, excellent workshops and 
four lecture rooms. The school provides classes of three kinds : — 

(t) The oveiaeeT.and sub-oveiseer department (which the head maBter regards 
'as the main department) corresponding to the similar departments at Sibpur, 
andcontrolledby the Joint Technical Examination Board.^ 

{ii) A survey department (the Amin classes) controlled by the Survey 
Examination Board, whose pupils can take certificates recognised by the 
Government Survey Department. 

(in) An artisan department whose pupils can take a certificate granted 
by the school. ■— 


The head master of the school informed.us that the qualification 
for admission to the overseer and sub-overseer department is a pass 
at the Calcutta University matriculation examination and that 
“ in most respects the overseer’s department course corresponds 
with the college degree courses, such as the B. So. course, tHdugh 
the subjects are taught in a more applied way." He thought that 
the coOTse would form a sound basis for the major part of a degree 
course but that for such a course there should be added a one year’s 
. oom-se m tfaee branches, (i) pure scienee, (ii) higher mathematics 
and (m) taghercml engineering, of whieh'the first tTOmght be 
proTi ® ® Universiiy Dacca. He thought however that at 

presen e need for men with degrees in civil engineering was more 


voL,m 


Paros, 40 (f) and (g) abo7a 
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tlian mot by the output from Sibpur, tliough tlie demand migM 
mcrease after the war. He pressed for a removal of the scliool 
from itsNpresent site to allow of mepansiou.^ 

\ (®) Svh-overseer schools and Engineering ieohnioel school} 
in Ue mufassal . — There are sub-overseer schools in engmecrii).!! 
a iirdwan, Pabna, Hajshahi, and Kurseong (the Victoria School 
8>u the Goethals’ Memorial Orphanage) ; and there are some 
classes in surveying at the Eangpur Technical School.^ 

ec nical teaching is given in connexion with railway work- 
tops at the following centres : Jamalpur (in Bihar and Orissa)- 
Jianchrapara, Khargpur and~LilIooah.3 


. y I -—Mining Educaiion. 

44. Backwardness of Mining Edveation in India.— The mineral 
f India are large and exceptionally varied.. Some of 
n/iTr s^arc not yet used and others are not used to their full 
ilin exported as raw material. The mincraiR with 

£9 ® output^ in 1917 were coal £4,51 1,645 ; gold 

' ^aiiganeso ore £1,501,080; petroleum £1,092,001; 
valnn f 413,273 ions, of a value of £39,977 ; tlio total 

lor the year was £13, 351, .304. b' 
pdiiPoY* nnporiance of the mineral industry in India, mining 

oduoalion mndo but littlo progi.e...,. It ,vo„W bo most »»o- 

slnllow sca'mr"f ' }'?* ' > J’®* nnioli of tlic coal occurs in filial’' 

that caroM Z ^ m .'"'"’■"S “ »» V •'"■'T «.o coal so cl, cap 
mai,«nnosc and iZ®or°“^ Tho mining of 

minrng o;:pcric„cc is rcqS'" "“f "'’f' 

hand, the chief mine, Lo timsc omZ™ Tuf' "" ^ ' 

end the metheds invclvcd so clahorate tir 

school in India conid have siinnlLd Z . • '""""1' 

siippjic ct juie iTiiimnff rcc/nired ; the 

> Wc niuot not In' Ml:cn lo juvopl <?jo Iiood innrirrV ] — ’ — 

which wouM bo mjnifcd to provitU- a «,i,r<o b, ofvir” 

an'l-r,>lAn<l lint other vjetrg aro Ii-M {„ r^rml to the ov, ‘’"7”'^^"'- 'n UV 

l>ax*<* not invoitioAlrtl the nntter In ‘ nn.? tro 

V ITi*rti' If, jinriv, d 42fJ. ** /» hv , 

*Acconi;nKfo a retort of a 'iib.r-,oi.tjf«f«> of the Oo,vn,j.... . 

Oollcf'c, an Indian n nnf t dfrittid l.ntotlm Kon-Jirtfi-irt^Vhoj,, H bw » 

onr e. r..r ndm,, , „„ f„ KlnrfrpT' thr- j.jl hfh- 1 rrav ihr»fM„N,d r«fi>srv.l 
^ Jlm.rtb of thoj vl. 'll ''Mrvey of frtl.a. W«-h- .XlsIX. 15 Ih. jvv:,,., .v., -.7, lij. 
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chief appointments on this gold field have been given to men trained 
in the mining schools of ''Britain and America. Similarly, petrole- 
um mining, owing to the difficult technical problems involved, has 
required training that India could not have supplied. The need 
for the provision of further mining education is widely recognised 
and in answer to the sixth of the questions circulated by the Com- 
mission, 41 correspondents mentioned mining as one of the call- 
ings for>^which high technical training should be given in 
India. 

45. The former prejudice amongst the Bengali hhaAralok against 
mining as an occupation. — The delay in the development of 
mining^ education in India has been due in part to the belief 
among those in charge of mines that the Bengali and the higher 
class Indians in'other provinces would not work underground. 
Their impression as to the Bengali attitude towards mining is 
now rapidly changing. The evidence that has been reported to us 
on various mining fields shows that the Bengali is proving an 
efficient and useful miner. The men who are especially wanted 
at present are over-men, who receive wages of from Rs. 25 to 
Rs. 70 a month, and sirdars, who act underground as ta^ly 
clerks, take measurements, prevent accumulation of gas, etc., 
and receive a pay of Rs. 60 a month. The work of these' two grades 
of men would be improved by evening class instruction on the coal- 
fields. There are also many openings for Indians as assistant 
managers on a salary of Rs. 200 a month. Some of the men in 
these posts are already proving competent and reliable, but they 
would be still more efficient if they had had a training at a school 
of mines. There is a limited ojperiing for Indian managers of small 
mines at the rate of Rs. 300 a month ; and the most efficient of 
these men might rise to still more responsible and Jbetter paid 
mining appointments. 

Itds reported that the work of Indian mine managers is apt 
to be hampered by their traditional prejudice against work that 
involves physical dirt and discomfort ; but there are signs that 
this prejudice and the reluctance to undertake unpaid under- 
ground work as preliminary training have diminished during the 
past year. The Bengali in fact has begun to realise that mining 
work is a well-paid and interesting occupation, and there is a 
growing willingness to undertake it. 
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^ 46. Mining education is at present mainly required in connexioD 
witli the coal industry, and it lias therefore been mainly developed 
^ IBengal. In spite of the transfer of the western coal-fields to 
^ iliar and Orissa on the reorganisation of the political boundaries 
mines are still mainly administered from Calcutta* 
itii the more "extensive w^orldng and exploitation of tbeminerai 
resources of India, more varied types of mining and a mining 
school dealing with a wider range of subjects than is necessary 
m coal mining will become necessary. The mining education 
that has been provided hitherto may be divided into two very 
i^inct grades evening elementary classes on the coal-fields, 
o-n t e more advanced training in mining engineering at Sib* 


^ 47. Fmtwgf classes on the coal-fields.— The evening classes, not 
eing 0 a university grade, do not come within our terms of refer- 
ence ; ut owing to their relations to the proposed mining school 
n e coa -fields, a brief summary of their work is advisable, 
evening classes are conducted on the coal-fields of Bengal andBihar, 
^ er e supervision of a Mining Education Advisory Board, 
wnicj] was established in December 1916 and which has recently 
been amalgamated mth the Mining Sub-committee of the Board 
costif r Engineering College at Sibpur. Th® 

portion of fl Borne by the two Governments in the pro- 

Orissa. by Bengal and two-fifths by Bihar and 

conS’t ofl tw?f ^ courses.-The chief evening classes 

Sg 5 

year course deals with geology, prospecW 

tilation, and mining methods TwI ^ 

to applied mechanics, steam, working by^^eeScityT^? 

and coking. The lectures'^are” t fiv^enC'r * 

at :^aria'and Sijua are in Bihar, and those at Biaher^^h^ 
gun] and Oharanpur (to be removed to Jamuria) are^in 
The lectures are given weekly from September to April Arfhe 
end of the course there is an examination for which only those 
students are qualified who have attended half the lectures and 
received 40 per cent, of the marks allotted for home worlr 
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The attendances 
lows : — 

during the 

session 

1916-17 

were 

as fol- 

Centres. ' 


Number 
on roll. 

1 

1 

Average 

attendance. 

Number who 
have attend- 
ed 40 p.c. of 
the lectures 
and qualified 
to sit for the 
examination. 

Number 
who sat 
at the an- 
nual exam- 
ination. 

Number 
who passed 

fTbaria 

• • 

97 

40-2 

46 

7 

4 

Sijua', . 

• • 

76 

28*3 

28 

8 

7 

Dishergarh 

« • 

1 

60 

166 

13 

8 

8 

Banigunj 

• • 

69 

24 

24 

10 

7 

Charanpur 

• • 

31 

7-4 

7 

... 



118 candidates qualified ; 33 sat for the examination and 26 passed. 

49. Vernacular classes . — The second type of evening classes are 
taught in the vernacular. Each course consists of five lectures ; 
they are given in Bengali at the three centres Kalipahari, 
Charanpur and Mugma ; and in Hindi at the three centres in Bihar 
and Orissa, Joyrampur, Kurkend and Sijua. The attendance 
at Kalipahari and Mugma has an average of 26 ; at Charanpur 
10, at Joyrampur 16, at Sijua 8 and at Kurkend 20. The total 
average attendance for 1916-17 was 103. The five lectures are 
upon — (1) geology and prospecting, (2) boring and sinldng, (3) 
methods of working, (4) pillar extraction and timbering, (6) 
gases, ventilation and safety lamps. 

50. The Mining School of Ethora . — ^The Maharajah of Kasim- 
bazar, amongst his many public spirited contributions to 
education, has established a School of Mines at Ethora on the 
Banigunj coal-field. The school is managed by an Advisory Board 
of which Mr. G. E. Adams, Chief Inspector of Mines for India, is 
President, and which includes many of the leading mining engi- 
neers of the 'Banigunj field. The main object of the school is to 

, train students for the Colliery Manager’s examination. The course 
at the school lasts for three years, including periods of practical 
work in, collieries. Students who have had not less than one or 
two years’ practical experience in a coal mine are excused attend- 
ance at the first or first and second year courses respectively. 
There is a hostel attached to the school. The first year course 
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includes drawing, surveying, 

the Indian SlinesAct, arithmetic and ' 

course includes gases and ventUation, and 
ing and colliery engineering. Tlie tliH y • • - Qf powa. 

furilior surveying, hauling, pumping and . ^^ieistani 

The school has accommodation for 40 studeu^, 
that such has been the increased demand or 
that for the present session there have been P 

admission. . , ^ , __ exi 

51. The Industrial School on theGiriMh coa -p • - 

elemoniary industrial school which prepares ^Q^jj^pany 

for mining work is maintained by the East Indian a \ 

imdcr the superintendence of hlr. Gr. 0. gradesol 

coal-field. The Company maintains on this coal-nc 
schools — elementary, lower primary, upper primary, au 
— ^for the benefit of the children of its workmen gj^tool 

ed iioys from the primary schools are sent to the indu w . 
which is attached' to the colliery workshops. The course _ 
drawing, mechanics, mathematics, and the properties o 
it lasts for three years and part of the time is spent m p 
work in the shops. All the education is in the veinacu ar. 
are SO students and tAvo teachers. The students are pai 
anna three pies a day with an annual increase of an anna 
provided they jiass the examinations and receive a satislao 
report. After passing the final examination the pupils enter ^ 
Avorkshops, whence some of them are sent as fitter-assistants 
the coal mines. They are subsequently promoted to the post o 
fittors-iu-chargo Avith the pay of a rupee a day. 'The training at w 
industrial school is in mechanical engineering rather than in mmmg’ 
The Avork is elementary but on^ its lines it seems most successful 

and useful. ^ / 

52. The Mining Department at Sihpur,^ CahuUa.~The highest 
mining education hitherto given in India has been that at 
tlie Civil Engineei’ing College at Sibpiir. It is part of the 
‘Apprentice Department’ -of. the college and qualifies only 
for a college diploma and not for the university degree. 
The full course lasts foui- years, including tAvo years’ preliminary 
training Avhich ends Avith the suh-overseer examination. After 


r See tiUo yaro. 10 aboto- 
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that examination follows the two years’ advanced course which 
ends with the examination for the Government diploma in the prin- 
ciples of mining. The course for the diploma includes mine survey- 
ing, mining engineering, electric technology, mining, chemistry 
and geology. The diploma entitles its holder to a reduction in 
the period of underground service required for the colliery mana- 
gers’ certificate. Six weeks in each year is spent in camp on a 
coal-field in the practice of mine surveying and the study of mining 
methods. In order that the Sibirur mining course may be useful 
to students who do not require the full four years’ course various 
reductions are authorised. Thus the four years’ course may be 
reduced to three years in the case of students who have taken the 
first year of the special course in mechanical and electrical engi- 
neering and these students are excused the preliminary course 
and also the passing of the sub-overseers’ examination. A further 
reduction was sanctioned in April 1917 by the Indian Government, 
as an e^eriment for five years, for the benefit of students from 
other provinces than Bengal, who found it difiicult to pass the sub- 
overseers’ examination or to spend three years at Sibpur. 
Students who have passed the overseer examination and will devote 
eight weeks of the college vacation to work in a colliery are not 
only excused the two years’ preliminary training but may take 
the work for the diploma examination in one year instead of in two. 
It is hoped by these concessions that the mining courses of Sibpur 
will be rendered available for students from the other engineering 
colleges of India. ' 

63. Proposed School of Mines on a coal-field. — The difficulty 
of students from outside Bengal in gaining access to the very 
restricted accommodation of the college at Sibpur has no doubt 
encouraged the movement in favour of a special mining school on 
the coal-fields.^ A Mining Education Advisory Committee appoint- 
ed by the Government of Bengal in consultation with the Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa in 1913 under the chairmanship of 
Sir Duncan Maepherson proposed the improvement of the even- 
ing classes and the establishment of a mining school at Dhan- 
baid and the abohtion of the Mining Department at Sibpur. 
A committee on technical education in Calcutta which had been 
appointed by the Government of Bengal had reported in May 1012 


^ See para. 11 above id regard to the proposals on tbis subject. 
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that Calcutta was not a suitable place for instruction in miningi 
and recommended the foundation 'of a mining school at Asanso 
so as to be near the chief mining field of Bengal.^ The Macphereon 
Committee agreed with the Calcutta Committee that miniiig 
education should be given near a coal-field but selected Bhanbaid ^ 
as a more suitable site than Asansol on account of its more 
central position. The question was again dealt with by Mr. Gr- 
Adams, Chief Inspector of Mines for India, Mr. E. H. 

Professor of Mining at Sibpur, and Mr. Glen George, the Chie 
Mining Engineer of the Bengal Coal Company, in an omom 
report on ‘ Mining Education in England with special ' reference to 
India,’ 1916. These experts agreed in the main u^th the proposes 
of the Macpherson Committee. They recommended^ the esta 
lishment of a mining school either at Dhanbaid or ^anso 
which should train for the first-class colliery manager’s certificate > 
but they did not recommend the institution of a mining degree m 
India at any rate for some years. The Mining School proposed 
by the Macpherson Committee was to cost Es. 6,66,000 initis 
capital expenditure and Es. 98,000 recurring ; while the Com- 
niittee proposed an extra expenditure of Es. 1,61,000 as capital 
and'^Es. 71,000 as reciuring on the extension of the evening classes* 
The Macpherson Committee’s estimate for the min^ school was 
based upon the expectation of 48 students who would have a three 
years’ course after twelve months’ preliminary practical work- in the 


mines. 


1 See pare. 23 above. 

= Eeport ou Fining Education, do. (Oalcuttn, Bengal Seerdnriat Book Dep6t, 
1916), page 10. 



CHAPTER XX V. 

Agricultural Education.^ 

I. — The general policy oj agriciiltvral educatio i in India. 

1. AVc propose in tlie present chapter to deal first with the 
general question of agriculture, and afterwards, and more briefly, 
with the minor, though important, special questions of forestry, 
sericulture and veterinary science. 

2. The supreme economic importance of agriculture in Bengal 
may be realised from the fact that out of a total population of 46 
millions, 35 millions are dependent on it as a means of livelihood.®^ 

Yet at present there is not a single mstitution in the province 
giving agricultural education ; the term does not even figure in the 
last Quinquennial Review of Education in Bengal. It is scarcely 
surprising that we should have found in the course of our enquiries 
a widespread and insistent demand for the provisions of facilities 
for such education m Bengal ; and the University of Calcjitta, in 
response to the demand, has recently adopted a scheme for degrees 
in agriculture which it has submitted for the approval of the 
Government, and to which we shall refer again later. 

3. The subject of agricultural education is one wliich affects the 
whole of India and oamiot be dealt with from the provincial aspect 
only. As with other branches of technology, the Government of 
India and the provincial Governments are bound to consider to 
what extent it is economical, to what extent disadvantageous, to 
provide Imperial, or inter-provincial, rather than provincial insti- 
tutions, and in no subject more than in agriculture is this a 
matter of importance. 

In order to gain a clear understanding of the present puzzling 
situation in Bengal and of the discussions which have taken place 
in regard to it, a brief sketch of the history of agricultiu’al educa- ^ 
tioh in India generally is essential. The situation is dominated 
by the fact that the cultivators, of whom there are between two 
and three hundred million in India, arc as a class illiterate, and 

^ So6 also Oliapler II, paras. 15-17. 

■ O/. Mr. L. S. S. O’Malley’s Bengal, Bihar, etc., (Cambridge Univoreity Press), page 
826 and passim, - 
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ihal. 110 direct iuBtrucUon can bo given to them except by oral 
tcacliing and ucluni douioiistmtiou. 

4. An outline ol the dcvdopnient of agricultural education 
down to the year 190Z-2 was given in the Fourth Quinqucuiual 
Review on the Progress of Education in India^ by ilr. R. Nathan, 
who represents the discussion on the subject as ‘protracted, 
voluiniuous, and intricate/ the results, when measured by tho 
vast field of ■po.ssible achievoineut as ‘inconsiderable.’ Almost the 
same picture is produced on the reader’s mind by a niemoraudum 
of Mr. J. MacKcima, the present Agricultural Adviser to the 
Governmeut of India and Director of the Pusa Institute, issued 
in 1917, to wliich we shall refer later. But it is to be reincinhcrcd 
that if the field of possible achievement is vast, the difiiculties to be 
conquered are no less vast, that the provincial Governments and 
the Government of India since 1888 have given constant attention 
to the subject, and that much has been done. 

An Agricultural Conference was held in 1888 which luged the 
necessity of educating teachers of the required kind, and a Gov- 
ommeut resolution of the same year placed on tho Agricultural 
and Educational Departments in every province the obligation 
to work out a practical scheme of agrlcultiual education- In 1889» 
Dr. Vooloker, the Agricultural Chemist to the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, advised the Government of India on the subject, 
and further resolutions afi’ecting agricultural education were 
adopted by the Government of India in 1893 and 1897. Among 
the conclusions of the resolution of 1897 were tho following 

(а) That agiicultural degrees, diplomas, or certificates should 

be placed upon the same footing as corresponding Jitei'aiy 
or science degrees, etc., in qualifying for admission 
to Governmeut appointments, and more particularly 
those connected with land-revenue administration. 

(б) That there should be not more than four institutions 

giving a high class diploma, m., at Madras, Calcutta, 
Bombay, and some place in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, ^ and that these should be utilised by other 
provinces. 


* Paras. 793 el seg. , 

* How known as the United Provlnoes of Agra and Ondli. 
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(c) That the diploma should eventually be compulsory in 
the case of certain appointments, c,(j., of agiicultiu-al 
teachers in training schools, assistants to the Director 
of Agriculture, etc. 

5. The Fourth Quinquennial Review above quoted shows that 
in 1901 there were five provincial institutions in British India for 
the technical teaching of agriculture — at Saidapet, near Madras 
(foimded in 187G), at Poona (founded in 1879), at Nagpur 
(founded in 1886), at Cawnporc (founded in 1892), and the Agri- 
cultural Department of the Cml Engineering College at Sibpur, 
near Calcutta (opened in 1899). Of these the only school con- 
nected with a university was the Poona College, Avhioh then gave a 
three years’ course for the degree of Licentiate in Agriculture of 
the Bombay University. Although the vSibpur College had at first 
provided a higher and a lower class, the higher class was abandoned 
in 1901 and the teaching restricted to one class with a two years’ 
course.^ The Review states that-the arrangements for practical 
training at Sibpiu’ were inadequate. The five institutions together 
had in 1901-2 an aggregate number of only 140 students. 

6. The Universities Commission of 1902 expressed the view 
that “ in a country like India, which is mainly agricultural, it 
would appear that agricultural teaching, both ordinary and 
superior, should be considered as essential.” They considered 
that a higher course in agricultxire should consist of practical and 
theoretical teaching in the sciences underlying or connected with 
scientific agriculture, accompanied by practical training on experi- 
mental farms, and that students who had comijletcd a course 
of this kind in the colleges and passed an appropriate examin- 
ation for a diploma at the end of their theoretical instruction 
should then be drafted on to a farm controlled by expel-ts, and 
undergo subsequent training for a year or more in actual farm 
work. They expressed the view that it was an open question how 
far the universities could help in the latter course of training and 
suggested that it would not be easy for any university thoroughly 
to test it ; but they thought that there was no reason why univer- 
sity tests should not be applied to the former or scientific part of 


^ Loo. cit., SOL 
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tho training, as was ‘ clone in t he Boinl)ay XJnivcTBity.^ 
Commission formnlJy rccoiuinciKlcd - that — 

^‘tbe universities slioiild, ns far ns possible, oncoiirago agricultiiial , 
studies, imd should consider tho dcsirnbiJity of granting diplomas fer p* 
fioiency in t he tbcorelicnl nnd scientifio ns opposed to the practical side ot su 
agricultural coiirsc.*' 

7. Tlic appointment by Lord Cnizon’s Government of an 
Inspector General of Agriculture, aided by a nucleus staff of 
experts,^ marked a new departure in agricultural policy for the 
whole of India^. The dovolopmont of that policy in respect of 
agricultural education is sot forth in the Government Kesohition 
on Ediicntional Policy of 11th March 1004. Wo quote below para- 
graph 37 of that resolution : — 

'* At present, therefore, while the necessity for developing the agricul- 
tural TCfiources of the countr}- is generally recognised, India poffiessesmo 
institution capable of imparting a complete agricultural education, t ® 
existing schools and colleges have not wholly succeeded, either in ^heor7 
or in practice. They have neither produced scientific experts, nor succeed® 
in attracting members of the laud-holduig cJassf.s to qualify themselves 
as practical agriculturists. J3oth of these defects must be supplied before 
any real progress can be looked for. In the first place an organisation 
must bo created by which men qualified to carry on the work of reswron, 
and to raise the standard of teaching, can he trained in India itseU. 
Before agriculture can he adequately taught in the vernacular, saitahle 
text-books must bo produced, and this con only he done by men who have 
learnt the suhioct in English. The Government of Indio have thacfoic 
under their consideration a scheme for the establishment of on Imperial 
Agricultural College in connection with on Experimental Farm and Ecsearoh 
Laboratory, to bo carried on under tho general direction of the Inspector 
General of Agriculture, at Avhioh it is intended to provide o thorough 
training in all branches of agricultural science combined -with constant 
practice in farming work and estate management. 'In addition to shorter 
courses for those students who are intended for lower posts, there will be 
courses of instruction, lending to five years, which will qualify men -to fill 
posts in the Department of Agriculture itself, such as those of assistant 
directors, research experts, superintendents of farms, professors, teachers, 
and managers of court of wards and encumbered estates. It is hoped that 
a demand may arise among the land-ownmg classes for men with agricultural 
attainments and that the proposed institution may succeed in meeting that 
demand. Arrangements will also he made to admit to the higher courses 


* Eeport, page 41. 

• Ibid., page 68. ' ~ , ’ 

■ The office has, einoo 1912, been merged with that of Agricultural Advisor to the 
Government of India and Director of tho Pusa Institute. 

‘BeoKfth Quinquennial Boviow of the Progress of Eduoatiou in India, 1002.1907, 

paras; 537 et 
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those who have imdergone preliminary training at the provincial colleges 
and thereby to exercise upon those colleges an inflnenco tending gradually 
to raise their standard of efficiency.” ^ 

8.. The GoveTnment gave eltect to the latter portion of their 
•resolution by establishing the Imperial Agricultural College and 
Hesearch Tnstif.ute at Pusa (in Bihar), and devoted to it the greater 
portion of a donation of £30,000 made in 1 903 by Mr. Henry ' 
Phipps, an American gentleman, for some object of public utility, 
.preferably in the direction of scientific research.^ The college, 
which is admirably staffed and equipped, and has an estate of 
some 1,300 acres was not formally opened to students until July 
1908. It is now the leading agricultural institution in India. 

9. Pobowing on the resolution of 1904, the Government of 
India, in a despatch to the Secretary of State at the end of 
1905,® defined in greater detail their general policy of which the 
salient points may be summed up as follows : — 

There was to be established in each important province an 
' agricultural college and research station, adequately 
equipped with laboratories and class rooms to which was 
to bo attached a farm of suitable size. The superior staff 
would consist ultimately (it was hoped) of an expert agri- 
culturist, an economic botanist, an agricultural chemist, 
an entomologist and a mycologist. The staff was to * 
combine teaching with research work, the Government 
being convinced that research would ordinarily be more 
active and better sustained if it were associated Avith 
lecturing, which would ‘check any tendency to the 
investigation of- problems unlikely to lead to practical 
results.’ The experts were to have ample leisure for 
research and' for tours in connexion with their special 
subjects of study. Bach institution, with the farm 
annexed, and a whole-time Director of Agriculture, was 
to form the nucleus out of which the fully organised 
department for the province would be developed Avith 
more or less rapidity according to local circumstances. 
There were to be, in addition to the experimental farm 

1 It appears indeed from the prospectus of the Pusa College of 1912 (Uio last 
issued) that Pusa owes its inception to this gcnci'ous donation. • 

* The text is qtiotcd at Bomo length in the Fifth Quinguennia! Beviov of flip 
Progress of'Eduoatiop in India, para. 63§, 
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aUachcfl to tlie cniloge, other sncli farms for areas pre- 
senting characteri.sfcic features, and, in addition, demon- 
str.ation jdots 1.o bring the practical resulls of experiment 
and research to the notice of the cultivators. The Gov- 
ernment liopcd tliat what Pusa was to be for the In^an 
Empire tlic agricultural colleges and re.searoli stations 
of the several provinces would be, on a smaller scale, for 
those provinces themselves. The Government desired 
that the provincial colleges should teach up to a three 
years’ course and that the men who had during that 
course shown mo'st scientific aptitude should be drafted to 
the Pusa Insldtute for a further two years’ course of post- 
gi'aduate study ; and in that way they hoped gradually 
\ to arrange in India for the recruitment of their agricul- 
tural specialists. 

10. In 1906, the Board of Agriculture framed a standard 
syllabus for the provincial colleges, providing for a full three 
years’ course of instruction. The object in view was — 

'* to attract as far as possible students who have been brought up on the 
land and to turn out practical men with a general Imowlcdge of agrioultwe 
and agricultural sciences, so as to fit them for upper subordinate posts la tlie 
Agricultural Departments and for employment .as managers of Courts ot 
"Waids and private estates and, after extra training at Pusa, for work in 
specialised subjects.” ^ ' 

Practical training in the field was to form jjart of tlie fimt 
gear’s work, so that undesirable students might be w^eeded out 
" as early as possible.^ 

The Board of Agriculture, also in 1900, recommended that an 
identical form of degree or diploma should be given by all the 
provincial colleges, and. recommended that some such title as 
Licentiate of - Agriculture (L. Ag.) might suitably be given. But 
the Government of Bombay decided to maintain the system 
under which the College of Agriculture at Poona was affiliated to 
the University of Bombay .and that JJniversity continued to grant 
the degree of Bachelor of Agriculture, which it had substituted' 
or the degree of Licentiate.^ ^ 

imiiQuinqurnnitil Koviow of the Progress of Edaoation in Inrlia. 1902-1007, par.x 
001 . 

s Uor. oit,, para. 002, and p.-vra. 6 above. 
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11. The policy slcei-cherl out in the preceding paragraphs has, 
for various reasons, not been camed out fully either in regard 
to idle Imperial Institute at Pusa, or in any province, least of all 
in Bengal. ; 

12. The Pusa Institute, though still called a college, has 
developed into an admirable institute for research, but has almost, 
if not entirely, ceased to teach, ^ and it appears to be the view 
of some distinguished members of its staff, in the evidence fur- 
nished to us, that agricultural research should bo entirely divorced 
from agricultural teaching. These teachers would appear to prefer 
Pusa to be divested of its teaching functions ; and they would 
debar the provincial colleges from carrying out research. 

This ^dew, it should be mentioned, is in opposition to that 
exjiressed by the recent Public Services Commission both in regard 
to Pusa and the provmcial colleges ; though the opposition is 
possibly more apparent than real. That Commission, though they 
.stated that the -weight of opinion was in favour of maintaining 
Pusa principally for research-work, recommended that training 
classes in agricultural research should be established at the 
Institute, the necessary additions being made to the staff for the 
purpose. “ We are satisfied,” they say in speaking of Pusa, “ that 
there is no incompatibility between the two functions of teaching 
and research, but that, on the contrary, both gain by being 
conducted in close association, always provided that the staff is 
large enough to cope with the twofold 'task.” They anticipated 
that a proportion, though not all, of the advanced studeiits would 
be nominated by local Governments or universities.® 

13. The scheme of provincial colleges was carried out in part.® 
The United Provinces School at Cavmpore was raised in 1900 
to .the status of a college conferring a diploma on its passed 
students, and the course was lengthened from two to three years. 

1 We are informed by the Pusa authorities (letter of 11th Juno 1918) that “the 
majority of students of Pusn arc sent hero by the provincial Governments or Native 
States according to their requirements. About .“30 students have gone through the 
courses during tho period 'of five years ending 31st March 1917. Besides the post- 
griiduate students, a number of olTiocrs and assistants of other departmonis, such ns 
Forest, Education, etc., have done research worlc in tho laboraton'es of tlio Institute,” 

® Picport of Public Services Commis.sion, 1910, Annexure 1, paras. 0 and 9, pngps 08, 
09, 70. 

® See Sixth Quinquennial Review of Progress of Education in Indi.a, J.907-J2, 1)y 
H. Sharp, paras. 301 et srq. 
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If. was fort, her greatly developed and provided n’ith new „ 

and excellent rcscarcli laboratories, opened in 1911. It now has 
a four years’ diploma course as well as a two-year veinacnlai' 
course. The number of students in 1917 was 50 for the diploma, 
and 40 for the vcrnncnlar course; in 1918 the corresponding 
figures were 53 and 48. The Poona Agrieulturnl College, as distinct 
from the Poona College of Science, was constituted in 190S and 
was accommodated in now buildings in 191M2.1 It has a three 
years’ course open to students wdio have pursued a course for one 
year in the Bombay University. The number of students was 111. 
in 1917-18, and will be 137 in 1918-19, a considerable number of 
entrias having been refused ior the first time. Thirty students 
took the bncliolor’a degree and five the college diploma in 1917. 
The course of (.he college at Nag|jur was lengthened to three- 
years in 1906 and has since been extended to four years, tlioiigh 
the college also retains a two years’ course. The number of 
students, which was only 8 in 190G, was 77 in 1917-18 and is 
estimated at 87 for 1918-19.2 A new and larger college was opened 
at Comhatore m the Madras Presidency in July 1909 to replace 

whose object is to acquire a ^ being the sons of land-owners 

tbcM " 

The total number of students in i or i o 

was also established in 1909 at LyallptoX^h^e ’p 

three years’ course. In 1912, it had 4 o af, ^ Punjab with a 

were no fresh entries. In 1914, a four years’ 

divided into two parts, a certificate being awSJ!! 

the first two years, and the diploma of Liceniint * ^ 

the end of the second two years. There were S^i •^gj^pulture at 

and there were 202 applications for 40 vacancies h 

college has just been affiliated to the Punjab tJnivpmV 

degree of B.Sc. in Agriculture will tiow he awarded aUhr^d of 


^ The Commission visited tho college end farm in Novemhor 1917 
* Tho figures have been supplied to os by tbe principal of the e 
»Piiro.20B, 
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the four years’ course, •wliicli is being revised for this pur- 
pose.^ 

14. But, as will be seen, the new developments left Bengal 
entirely without any agricultural college. 

The classes »Sibpur were closed in 1909 in view of the deoi- 
' sion to establish an agricultural college at Sabour in Bihar, then 
forming part of the province of Bengal. The Sabour College was 
not opened till 1910 (temporary arrangements being made for 
Bengal students in the interval). IBut under the territorial re- 
adjustment of 1912 Siibour ceased to be within the limits of Bengal 
and the college is now under the control of the Department of 
Agriculture of Bihar and Orissa, although it continues to admit 
students from Bengal and is under the same management as 
when it was the agricultural college of Bengal. The college, which 
has a farm of over 200 acres, provides a two 5’^ears’ course qualify- 
ing for a college certificate. A three years’ diploma course came to 
an end in March 1918. The present course, initiated in 1916-16, 
attempts to give a practieal tTaining in agriculture with science 
teaching of a much more elementary type than was given in the 
diploma course. The majority of the students are ignorant of the 
elements of the cultivator’s art.^ The proi)ortion of students 
admissible into the Sabour College annually from the provinces 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and Assam are 20, 17, and 3,^ res- 
pectively. The numbers of students from Bengal actually admitted 
in recent years have been as follows : 1912-13, 9 ; 1913-14, 2 , 

1914-15, 4 (one left subsequently) ; 1916-16, 9 ; 1916-17, 11 ; f 917-18, 
4.® A considerable proportion of the Bengal Sabour students are 


^ Tho figures are lalton from jnfoimafcion supplied by tlio Director of Agriculture for 
the Punjab. In the Annual Report of the Director for the ye.ar ending June tho 30th. 
1917, ho attributes tlio present popularity of tho college to two main rensoM. Tho 
first is that the coUego now leads on to a definite and well-paid career in Government 
Borvico • the second is that the land-o^vning classes now realise that a training at tho 
college will render theii' sons' more fit to manage their estates than would have been 
the case otherwise, and that the possibilities of improved agricultural methods in tho 
Punjab aro not small. A third reason, just beginning to show itself, is that tho coUego 
now gives a good soiontifio education, and is slowly beginning to attract those students 
who are keen on research in itself. At present tho first of the reasons given above is 
the most powerful ; but the second is also daily getting more so.” 

• Report of Agricultural Department, Bihar and Orissa, for year ending June SOtli, 
1917, page 3. 

8 The figures have been supplied to us by the oBioiating principal of the oollega 
YOL, m K 
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stated in recent reports of tlio Bengal Department of Agricultoio 
to have obtained Government appointments. 

Under the Patna University Act (1917), section 11, no Indian 
university other than Patna can ‘admit any educational institution 
in the province of Bihar and Orissa to any privilege whatever.’ 
Under this provision, universities in Bengal would be presumably 
debarred from recognising any courses at Sabour as forming part 
of a course in agriculture.^ At the recent Simla Conference® Jlr. D. 

R. Sethi, the Deputy Director of Agriculture of Bihar and Orissa, 
said “ that the Sabour College wliich was intended to meet the 
needs of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, attracted very few students and 
then not of a very satisfactory type.” 

15. Despite the successful development of some of the colleges 
during the period in question, Mr. MacKcnna, the present Agricul- 
tural Adviser to the Government of India, quite recently stated 
that ‘ the first few years of the Agricultural College scheme ended 
in disappointment and failure and in 1913 the Board of Agricul- 
ture decided that much greater latitude must be given to the 
provinces in the framing of their programmes of agricultural teach- 
ing, and that the teaching of agriculture must be adapted more 
to the general standard of education in the provinces and to the 
stage of Icnowledge reached through agricultural research and 
experiments. The Royal Commission on the Public Services 
reported in 1917 that representations had been made to them 
that ” the agricultural colleges in some provinces, notably Bihar * 
and Orissa, the United Provinces and the Punjab had failed m 
their purpose. The Public Services Commissioners do not en- 
dorse this statement ; and from the evidence of some members 
of our own body we should be loth to accept it in regard .to the 
one college on this list which we visited (the Cawnpore College). 
But it would be difficult to maintain that' * Sabour has been 
successful as a training ground for Bengali students. 

^he Commissioners do not appear to have been discouraged 
by me existing state of the provincial colleges. On the contrary 

* For ft geaeral disoosaion of tlio point hero' raised see Cbaptor WTT on Inter-Uni* 
veisity Rolntions, and Chapter XXXID on the University of Dacca, paras. 220-221. 

* See para. 10 below. ' , 

■a Memorandum included in tUo Proceedings of the, Conferenco on Agrioulturol 
Education held at Simla.' on 18th; Iflth and 20th Juno 1917 (pages 4 and 71). 

•Eeport of Public Services OominWon,, Annesure .l/.para. 5, page 68, 
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they endorse the policy oi the Government of India of 1005 they 
WTitc (in continuation of the passage just quoted) ns follows : — 

This is prininrily nn ndministmtivc prohlcm imt it Jins n direct I)enrin/:5 
also on ilic organisation of the service for llic worlc it lias to tlisrharge. We 
recommend that tlic staff and equipment of eaeli provincial college should he 
maintained on a scale adequate not only for the instruction of students up 
to the standard required for direct admission to the provincial service, hut 
also for the effective prosecution of research, including the nccc'^'-an’’ experi- 
mental %Yorlc relating thereto. It should he recognised that a great part of 
the research worlc in India can best ho accomplished in the provincial centres 
whore condition.s of climate and .soil arc suitahlc. The development of 
provincial research work and experiment‘should he encouraged, and such 
worlc should not he regarded ns necessarily of less imjiorlanec than the 
work which is being carried out at Pusa. ICach college .‘-hould he regarded 
as nn integral factor in the scientific development of the industry on which 
the prosperit}' of India mainly depends.”" 

//. — Jlcccnt conferences on agriculiural education in India. 

10. Tu the judgmcufcj perlmp.s over-severe, of I\Ir. J. MncKenna, 
the results of t-lic schemes of agricultural education, t.ricd or 
recommended, up to tlic jiroscnt, have been insignilicnnt certainly 
not from the want, of pains spent on t he subject.. Wit h a view, if 
po.ssibic, to make definite progre.ss townrd.s a new policy, t.lin 
Government have summoned three conferences on the .subject; 
within the last three yeans : the first, an informal conference, at 
Pusa, the second at Simla, the third at Poona. 

It is important for our purpo.se to take into account the policy 
of agi’icultiural education and trend of expert opinion in regard to 
India generally, as expressed at tlic.se confcrcncc.s, before examining 
in detail the special needs of Bengal, and the evidence furnished 
to us in regard to the best way to meet tho-se needs. 

In what follow.s we have restricted our summaries and comments 
mainly to those portions of the iirocccdings which dealt specifically 
with colleges and not with' schools’’ ; but, as Sir Claude IJiJl, who 
presided over the first two conferences, has pointed out, every 
phase of agricultural education involves all the others ; and if 
there are to be secondary agricultural schools, t he teachers for 

* See parti. 0 above. 

® Report of Publio Servicoa Ckimmia^ion, Annexuro 1, para. C, page (IS. 

» Prooectlingh of (Jonfcroncc on Agricultural Education lield at Simla, 1017, page 05. 

* We have printed the resoIiitionH of tlic tlireo conferenees in full in the volume uf 
nppcndicc.i to this report, bo m to give a coniplcto view of llio policy advocated. 
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those schools imist be trained in colleges, and the output of the 
colleges correspondingly increased. 

17. At the Conference held at Pusa, on 4tli and 6th February 
1916,^ the following list of aubjeoi^ relating to agricultural colleges 
was considered (in addition to other questions) : — 

“ 1. Should the objective of agricultuml colleges be merely the provision 
of suitable candidates for service in the Agricultural Department or should 
they aim at providing a liberal and scientific education in agriculture which 
would be as complete as possible and would attract not only studente who 
aspire to the higher posts in the Agricultural Department, but others who wish 
to take up higher studies and research work in agriculture for their own sake. 

2. Is it possible to combine both these aims, and if so, would it be an 
advantage if the colleges were aflilialed to the different universities ? 

3. If both aims were combined, is the best method of procedure the 
combination of a two years’ course, intended mainly for subordinate posts 
in the Agricultural Department, with a further course of a more scientific 
character which w’ould lead up to the full diploma or to a B.Sc. degree, the . 
total length of the tw'o .courses being about four years ? 

4. Is it desirable that any instruction in the vernaeular should be given 
at the agricultural colleges either in the form of the two years’ course 
referred to in (3) or in that of short vernacular courses outside i.he ordinal 
college courses intended for the sons of zamindars and others farming their 
own lands?” 

18. The Pre.sideiit, in his introductory address, put foruMi’d the 
view that the needs were ‘ first and all the time to improve the 
agricultural methods of the country that for that purpose they 
must have (o) scientific investigation, (6) courses of instruction to 
fit Indians to help in those investigations, (c) instruction in 
practical agriculture, (d) courses of practical and theoretical in- 
struction to fit men to give the instruction in practical agriculture, 
and also to qualify for the subordinate appointments in the agricul- 
tural' service ; and, finally, (e) instruction for agriculturists ; and 
1 that the colleges had been established for, and aimed at meeting 
the requirements of (a), (6), (c), and (d). 

In summing up, Sir Claude Hill suggested that before affiliat- 
ing a college a university would make certain demands in regard 
to standard, and that these demands for time and assistance might ' 

^ Tlio Conferenoo was prcjidccl over by Mr. (now Sir) Claude Hill, membet in clmrgo of 
the Revenue and Agricultural Department of the Government of India, and iucludcd 
Mr. G. Coventry, then Agricultural Adviser to Government of India, Mr, 0. P. do la Poago, 
Director of Poblio Instruction in the United Provinces, and eleven representatives of 
the provincial Government A printed copy of the proceedings bas eon urnislie(] to ^ 
us. For text of the resolutions of the Conference, see the volume o appendices fg 
this report. 
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in some oases involve trenching on the efliciency of the Depart- 
ment’s activities in connexion with the improvement of agriculture 
and agricultural research ; but he stated that in his view the estab- 
lishment must be suDicient to enable justice to ])c done to both 
aspects. He did not interpret into the trend of the discussion 
any hostility to the abstract idea of aiming at afliliaiion in the case 
of those colleges in whicli there was a demand for anUiation on the 
score of liberalisation of education and where the staff could be 
shovii to be adequate to cope with both sides of the college ac- 
tivities. He proposed that the conference should deal witli tlic 
question ‘ in such a way as to indicate agreement with the abstract 
proposition that affiliation is desirable in the interests botli of the 
colleges themselves and the department [of agricultm-e] provided 
that the staff requirements are met and affiliation will not result 
in the sacrifice of the efficiency of the departmental side of the 
college’s interests.’ He finally suggested the possibility of one 
college for Upper India, leaving the others as departmental insti- 
tutions. 

The following resolutions were agreed to in regard to topics (1) 
and (2)^ : — 

Agricultural colleges (1). 

" The Conference considered that tliis question coiild not be answered 
absolutely. While as an absolute proposition they were in favour of pro- 
viding in colleges under the Agricultural Department, a liberal and scientific 
education which should be as complete as possible, they were not convinced 
that in the case of all the provincial colleges this was a practical ideal or 
one which local conditions rendered desirable. For example, there were 
not enough students in any of the four colleges of Upper India to justify in any 
individual case the provision of training of the type intended. On the 
other hand, it is in the opinion of the Conference, desirable that Upper India 
should have one college at which the education should not be restricted to 
the training of men for departmental requirements — provided that the 
necessary staff and equipment can be made available for such college 
without prejudicing the normal development of the general work of the 
Agricultural Department. ” 

Agricultural colleges (2). 

“ At the President’s suggestion the Conference agreed to record that tho 
answer to the second question in the agenda was implied in tho resolution 
recorded with regard to the first— the two havuig in fact been considered 
together.” 


i. 


* Soo para. 17 above. 
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19. The Simla Conference was held on 18th, 19th and 20th 
June, 1917, to discuss the Pusa resolutions.^ The Conference also 
had before it an important memorandum by Mr. J. MacKenna 
from which we have already quoted certain passages. 

In his introductory speech, Sir Claude Hill drew the attention 
of the Conference specially to the necessity for training agricul”- 
tural teachers, if agricultural high and middle schools were to 
be established, as he hoped they would ; he suggested that the 
staff for such schools would be presumably trained in the agri- 
cultural colleges and expressed the emphatic opinion that the 
training and turning out of the teachers should precede the 
inauguration of the schools. 

The discussion dealt largely with the question of the establish- 
ment of agricultural high schools and the training of teachers. But 
the question of agricultural colleges was also explicitly dealt with. 

It was evident that the conditions had changed since the Pusa 
Conference, the representatives of the Punjab and the United 
Provinces being emphatic that there was now a demand for a 
high grade agricultural college in each of these provinces. ‘ This 
demand,^ says the report, ‘ was not felt to the same extent in the 
other provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa', and the Central Pro- 
vinces.’ But Mr. (now Sir) Frank Sly strongly urged the policy 
of maintaining a college in each province and of each province 
doing its best with its own college and raising it to the standard 
it required ; and he pressed for a modification of Kesolution I 
of the Pusa Conference.^ Mr. Bhupendranatli Basil, in supporting 
Mr. Sly, urged in particular the establishment of' a separate 
institution for Bengal to which perhaps Assam boys might come. 
The following resolution, proposed by Mr. MacKenna, was passed 
unanimously 

“ Resolution YIL . — view of the resolutions which have been passed at 
this Conference, and of *tho changing conditions as affecting the expansion 

^ Like the Pusa Oonfcrcnco, tbo Simla Conforenco was under the presidency of Sir Claude 
mil ; it included the Agricultural Adviser and other members of the Department of 
Agrioulturo, a representn^vo of the Imperial Department of Education (Mr. IJ. Sharp) 
and representatives of the local Governments. Of the 21 mombera present, only fQ^p 
had been present at Pusa. *A printed copy of the proceedings (Government Central 
Press, Simla, 1017) has been furnished to ns. 

® See poro. 18 above. . . Vi t . • 

• The complete text of the resolutions adopted at the Simla Oonforonco fa 

in. the volume of appendioes to this report. 
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of provincial departments of agriculture, the Conference consider that 
Ecsolution I relating to agricultural colleges which was passed at the Pusa 
Conference should ho modinod and that local Governments should be left to 
work out their collegiate courses with reference to local conditions. Tlicy 
consider that each of the principal colleges of India should have its own 
agricultural college so soon os the agricultural development of the province 
justifies that step.” 

The question of the affiliation of such agricultural colleges to 
local universities was next discussed. 

Dr. Harold Mann, then Principal of Poona Agricultural College 
(affiliated to the Bombay University), relying on his o^vn experi- 
ence, asked the Conference to declare that in so far as the colleges • 
are intended to give the highest agricultiual training possible 
suited to the conditions of India, they should be affiliated to the 
universities, while there was not the same need for afifiliation in 
so far as they were intended to serve departmental interests pm-ely 
or principally ; and that there was an opening for a college of the ^ 
first type in most of the provinces. But the following neutral 
amendment, proposed by Mr. Sly, was carried by nine votes to six 
and adopted as a resolution : — 

Resolution VIll. — ^I’he Conference recommend that the question of affilia- 
tion of agricultural colleges should be left to the decision of local Govern- 
ments in accordance with local conditions.” 

We may fm’ther draw attention to the suggestions of the 
Conference that the Education Department should endeavour to 
recruit as inspectors or district deputy inspectors of schools a 
larger proportion of science or agricultm’al graduates, and that 
short courses on special subjects should be given on Government 
farms as part of the demonstration work. Both these suggestions, 
if carried out, would presumably to some extent increase the 
demand for graduates in agriculture. 

20. The Poona Conference formed part of a meeting of the 
Board of Agriculture held on December 10th-16th 1917 and 
presided over by Mr. MacKenna.^ 

•/r The following resolution of a general character was adopted 
by the Conference : — 

“ That an improvement ill the economic condition of the agricultural 
population of India is a matter of the most fundamental and urgent import- 

^ Tho meeting dealt with a number of oUicr subjeets in addition to ugriculturnl 
education, and was attended by 48 members of the Dcpnrlmciit and 43 ' vi-sitom ’ fi-om 
various provinces, including His Esecllonoy Lord Willingdon, who gave nn iiitroduo* 
tory addresst and Sir Claudo Hill. 
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ance to the country.'. . That for the rapid development of agriculture in India' 
a sound system of rural education based on rural needs is essential, that the 
present system is wholly inadequate in respect of the provision of suitable 
' text-books and premises, and above all in respect of the training and pay 
of teachers 

In regard to the question of agricultural colleges the followng 
resolution was adopted : — 

“ That the view of the Simla Conference ‘ that each of the principal 
provinces should have its omi agricultural college so soon as the agricultural 
development pf the province justifies that stop ’ is accepted, the question 
of the affiliation of such colleges being left to the decision of the Govern- 
ment concerned.” 


21. The educational policy which emerges as a result of the 
three conferences may, perhaps, be briefly summarised as 
follows : — 


(a) The direct instruction of the persons engaged in agri- 
culture must for the present be given by means of 
and in connexion with demonstration farms. That • 
teaching will probably create a demand for ‘ definitely 
agricultural schools and if such schools are started 
it will be necessary to supply them with trained 
teachers. In the meantime only a small number of_ 
middle,.agricultural schools should be started. Thus \ 
agnciritural college krill'- not be required in the near 
future to produce any large number of trained teachers. 

(h) Whatever expenditure may be undertaken in' connexion 
with general, rural, or definitely agricultural, educatioUj 
there should be no resulting diminution in, or Junitation 
of the funds of, or stafl that are necessary for, the 
maintenance and progressive development of 
research and demonstration work which are the main 
work of the Agricultural Department (Poona Besolu- 
tion 13). 

(c) The development of agricultural colleges in the variooK 
provinces is desirable, but the development of these 
colleges and their relationship mth local nmversities 
must depend on local conditions. 


resolutions adopted at tho Conforenco 
Educalaon . sot out in tho volume of appendices to this report. 

« 
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Together with these conclusions we may draw attention to an 
important passage in the memorandum of Mr. MacKenna pre- 
\dously quoted — 

" The necessity for providing a certain number of colleges in India with 
a liberal and scientific education of a high standard is accentuated by the 
findings of the Public Services Commission. In pursuance of the recom- 
mendations of that Commission, the Agricultural Department in its superior 
grades will ultimately be manned mainly by Indians and it is in every way 
desirable that such Indians should be trained at an Indian college of 
agriculture supplemented by a ])ost-graduate course at Pusa.” 

22. In addition to the views expressed at the conferences we 
have had the benefit of advice given to us in response to our 
questionnaire and to special enquiries. 

Some of our correspondents, expert and non-expert (though 
only a few of the latter), are of opinion that agriculture lies 
outside the sphere of university work. Thus hlrs. G. L. C. Howard 
of the Pusa staff 'writes® — 

“ Technological subjects lilie agriculture arc not in my opinion suitfiblc 
subjects for degrees or for the universities to deal with. Agricultmc is an 
art and not a branch of science and cannot, therefore, be tested by any 
university examination. It is a fallacy to consider that such a thing as 
agricultural science exists as apart from pure science. The scientific prin- 
ciples involved in agriculture and in pure science are the same ; for example, 
the so-called agricultural botany is only botany illustrated by means of 
agricultural crops rather than by wild plants. Both technological and other 
science students should, therefore, have the same grounding in the prin- 
ciples of the science involved. To provide such' scientific training is the 
fimetion of the University. IVhen we pass from science to technology we. 
are ' dealing with another thing which can best be dealt with in special 
technological institutes. These technological institutes shotdd deal also with 
research and should draw their advanced students from the existing science 
colleges.” 

Mr. F. M. Hewlett, the Imperial Pathological Entomologist at 
Pusa, adopts much the same line of argument as Mrs. Howard. 
He insists that what is now required in India is not a training in 
general agriculture but the education of specialists in the various 
sciences upon which agriculture is based. He writes (in a letter 
to one of our members) : — 

“ In the Agricultural Department there is a groAving demand for men 
with a good traimng in one or more branches of science ; these men are 
, wanted- mainly as laboratory assistants or fieldmen. There is practically no 
' demand at all, 'so far as I know for ‘ general agriculturalists’. ” 


^ See footnote to para. 15 above. 
® Question 7. 
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He adds that it is — 

“ amlosirablo and imlikcly that there vill be, it» the mnparniivdy neat 
iuturc, any considcrublc inercaHc in the iiuini)cr of pn.-ts oj>cu to general 
agrieullurnlisls, as ojiposcd to men witli a gooil general or speeinl Scientific 
trniuing such ns will fit thorn for teseaTch or laboratory posts. Tliorc is a 
notable ninoiini of triUh in the saying tlint ' agrieiilture is an art based on 
sciences.’ The Indian cultivator has the nrt, and we are now realising 
that it is onr husiness to supply u sounder halts of * seiences’ than the 
(hy no means inelUciciit) traditional syi-teiu whieh is at pnsent the gniflc. 

A university such as Culcntta can never snpjily the art ; it may supply the 
separate sciences, and so help to numveliu time the tanglc<l problems of 
Indian agriculture. 1 say * .•separate,’ because there is more demand for 
Bpccinlists.” 

The argument that agricuUtuc is tui arl- and not a science 
applies probably as much to medicine ns lo agriculture. Yet no 
one w’ould suggest now-a-days tliat medicine is a subject un- 
suitable for university study. 

Ml’. E. J. Bullcr, the Imperial Mycologist, also a member 
of tbePuBa staff, takes a view materially, tliougb not wholly, 
different from his colleagues. He urges first that the XJniversity 
will be more useful to workers in applied science if it takes a 
broad iview of pure science as the foundation on which all 
utilitarian progress must be based before it pledges its resources 
to the direct cncoiu'ngcmenfc of Icclmological studies. And he 
m’ges very strongly that the University should devote its attention 
to tropical biology, now comparatively little studied in Indian 
universities, and establish as soon as possible chairs, lecture- 
ships, and post-graduate scholarsbips in such subjects as plant., 
physiology, cryptogamic botany, and entomology.^ He continues 
as follows 2 : — 

" -Provided that, as suggested in the answer lo Question 6 [the passage 
icforrcd to above] the University can adequately cover the field without in- 
terfering 'with its primary functions in the jnursuit and extension of know’ledgo 
as an end in itself, there w’ould seem to be considerable advantage in having 
technological faculties or departments granting degrees in such subjects as^ 
agriculture. Such faculties should prove o valuable corrective to the over- 
literary trend of university education in India and may attract a class of 
undergraduate which it is desirable to get into tho University in increasing 
numbers. I refer to the class which is not afraid of manual training 
not prejudiced against industrial pursuits. That such a class essts.^aild~i8 


^ Question 6. 
• QuesUoa 7. 
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prepared to take advantage of higlicr training is evident from the experience 
of sueh colleges as the Engineering College at Sibpur and of some of the 
agricultural colleges. I’ believe it has not been sufficiently attracted to 
the University in Bengal for reasons I am not competent to explain, but 
it seems likely that if facilities are given for taking degrees in subjects 
that wall appeal to the less literary castes, they will be prepared to enter.^ 
the University. Not only will graduates from these faculties be better 
equipped to earn their livelihood than if they had not passed through the 
University, but they will provide better material for recruitment to several 
Grovernment departments than is at present available. I should personally 
prefer to take graduates of this class into my laboratory than those of the 
more literary castes who arc mainly available at present. 

I am more' doubtful of the necessity of providing facilities for research 
in subjects for which special research institutes already exist, as in agricul- 
ture. There may be a danger of diminishing research in those directions 
in which, as indicated [in the passage referred to above], the University can 
best assist the advancement of knowledge.” 

III. — The 'pros'pecls of higher agricultural education in Bengal. 

23. Apart from the question of the special conditions of Bengal 
(and the point relating to caste, which we shall touch on later) 
we are inclined to share the views of Mr. Butler, which appear to 
coincide with the views generally held in other countries. We 
think there should he in India, far from the congestion of great 
cities, one or more large agricultm’al institutes like that at Pusa, 
where experiments on a large scale can be carried on, and where 
the staff are not required to undertake any teaching except the 
supervision of training in research and the delivery of such 
higher courses as may be incidental thereto ; we agree in this 
matter with the Public Services Commission. Such institutes are 
expensive and must be Imperial or inter-provincial. But they 
leave room open for the provincial agricultural colleges for teach- 
ing and research proposed in 1905 by the Government of India. 
And we have now to enquire whether in the first place the 
‘ agricultural development ’ of Bengal,' to quote the p^ase of the 
Simla Conference, justifies the creation of one or more such 
colleges, and in the second place, what should be the relation 
between any such college and the local university. 

“ 24. The special characteristics of agriculture^ in Bengal may 

be summed up as follows ; — 

' (a) Eice is the main crop, occupying two-thirds of the whole 

cropped area, and constituting the staple food of the 
people. Next in importance are jute, tobacco, sugar- 
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cane, various pulses, oilseeds, and tea. The variety of 
crops is relatively small.^ 

(6) There are complaints that the use of cow*dung as fuel 
instead of manure, and the inability of the cultivator, 
who is burdened with debt (as in other provinces), to 
purchase artificial manm’e have impoverished the soil. 
The methods employed are often primitive. 

(c) The majority of holdings are very small in size, thus 

rendering large farming impossible, excej)t in rare cases.- 

(d) The margin of profit on land available for its improve- 

ment is diminishing with an increase in>the number of 
persons indirectly dependent on the production of the 
soil.2 

(e) It is stated that the cultivators are ignorant. The cou- 

clnsion is sometimes di’awn that cultivators can only 
use ' rule of thumb methods ’ with safety and that 
expert advice is therefore largely useless. Opinions 
in regard to the ignorance of the cultivator (unless 
by ignorance is meant illiteracy) are however, by no 
means, unanimous. Mr. Hewlett says the cultivator 
• possesses the art of agriculture (as opposed to the 
science).® 

(/) Not only, it is said, are the cultivators ignorant, but as they 
become * educated,^ they tend to give up cultivation. 
{ 9 ) Bengal is backward in the development of demonstration 
work, as compared with other provinces.^ Sir* S. 
Milhgan, the Director of Agriculture for the province, 
informed us that he hoped to start a small demonslia' 


* of, Mr. L. S. S. 0 Malloy’s Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, otc. (Cambridge XJnivcrsity 
Press), -passim. Very littlb cotton is at present grow in Bengal ; but His Esoellency Bori- 
Eonddshay, in a speeoh at Batisol on lltb July 1818, suggested that in many villages in 
Bengal cotton jiMghl be grown by oultivatora for their ovra uso and stated that he had 
invited tlio Agrioultural Assooiatlon of Bengal to oonsider the possibility of revivinS 
cotton-spinning as a cottage industry in the province, 

Bub-infoudation of rights,” soy tho Bengal Distiiot 
Committee, “have immonsoly increased the number of persons vbo- 
^depend for their livelihood on the difference between what the tiUer of the soil. 

Government by the zambiHnn" 

01. B»eU Dl«,l OonnitW. p.g« IM-ISO. 
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tion farm in those districts, some 20 in all,, not yet 
.provided with farms^ ; and Mr. J. N. Gupta strongly 
. emphasises the need for them.^ 

Statements (c), (/), and {g) above need further detailed consi- 
deration. 

26. “ The question of the size of estates and holdings,"' says 
Mr. L. Birley, of the Bengal Revenue Department, in a valuable 
memorandum printed in the volume of appendices to this report, 
“ is of paramount importance in considering the probabilities of 
openings in Bengal for men with a scientific training in agricul- 
ture and he continues : — 

" statistics are not readily available as regards the number of estates 
exceeding 400 acres,® and they have not been prepared regarding the size of 
holdings, but it may safely be said that the number of estates exceeding 
400 acres is so large as to leave no doubt that if the proprietor of an estate 
of 400 acres would employ a scientific agriculturist the openings would 
be sufficiently numerous to justify the training of such men in large 
numbers, but that holdings of this area are either non-existent or are so 
few as to be negligible.” 

Mr. Birley explains that he uses the terms ' estate " and 
* holding " in their meaning in the Bengal Tenancy Act, i.e., an 
‘ estate " is the interest of a proprietor and means the laud for 
which land revenue is separately paid, while a ‘ holding " is 
land held by a * raiyat." The figures gathered from the returns 
of the Court of Wards throw some additional light on the subject 
of the size of estates. In the year 1916-17^ there were under the 
" Court 69 estates altogether, with a total area, as far as ascer- 
tained, of 10,804,122 acres and total receipts of Rs. 66,85,934, 
nearly 67 lakhs. 

These may be classified according to size as follows : — 


Over 600,000 acres . * " . . . . _ . . 1 

Between 200,000 and 300,000 acres .... 2 

„ 100,000 and 200,000 „ .... 4 

„ 80,000 and 100,000 „ .... 2 

„ • 50,000 and 80,000 „ .... 2 

„ 30,000 and 50,000 „ .... 4 

„ 10,000 and 30,000 „ ^ . . . . 9 


J. General Memoranda, page 12. 

' ® Ibid., page 2. 

® The area mentioned in the letter to Mr. Birley.which elicited his memorandum. 

* See Report of Wards, Attached and Trust Estates the Presidency of Rcnga] 
{or 1910-17. (Bengal Secretariat Rook DepOt, 1917.) 
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As the esifttes \inclcr the Court o£ Wards do not constitute 
onc-fiftioili x^art of the i)rovmcc, it is clear that the numher of 
large estates must ho very considerable, JJut Mr. Birley’s 
memorandum shows, on the one hand, how small a proportion of 
these estates is held by the proiwictors ns 'private land' which 
they cultivate themselves, and, on the other, how small ate the 
actual holdings which arc cultivated hy tenants, " If an inhabi- 
tant ol Bengal,” he says, finds hiniBclf in possession of a larger 
area of land than is necessary for the sustenance of lumsclf and 
his dependents, the first inclination is to sublet all that he docs 
not require for himself.” The question is further complicated 
by the fact that large estates arc in most eases not held by one 
individual but by a body of co-sharers, between whom combined 
action is difficult. 


Mr. Birlcy discusses the eases in which it might be tliought 
that it w'ould be to the direct interest of the landlord to make use 
of expert ad^^cc. TTc points out that there is a marked increase 
in Eastern Bengal of land held on 'producc-renV « 

system analogous to Uio mctfiifcr system, in wdiicli tlic landlord 
lakes a share of the produce (in Bengal, half) as rent. But the 
tenant in these eases, it would appear, docs not always cultivate 
with the same zeal as when he ]>ays a fixed rent, and is less likely 
to spend trouble on improvements. 

In regard to land held under fixed rents, we cannot do better 
than quote Mr. Birloy's own w'ords : — 


“ It is convenient lo diviilc tlie kinds of ngriciiltiiral improvement which 
appear possible in Bengal into four classes as follows 

(а) The introduction of new crops, and tlic improvement of existing 

crops by means of tlio use of improved seed, manure, or iiiiprovcd 
implements. 

(б) The prevention of disease among crops 

(c) The improvement of agricultural stok'! 

(d) (i) The construction of wells, tanks, water-channels and other works 

nt ' ^ ® supply or distribution of water for the purposes 

(m) the preparation of land for irrigations- 

or other mters, orproW 
of IfiTirl itsprl tn’ erosion or other damage by water, 

cultivable * ^ “g’^^cultural purposes, or waste land which is 
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{iv) the reclamation, clearance, enclosure or permanent improvement 

of land for agricultural purposes. 

\ * 

(N.B . — ^Por reasons to be explained below this class of agricultural improvement 
has been described in the words of section 76 of the Bengal Tenancy Act which 
enumerates works which are ‘ improvements ’ according to the law.) 

Now as a rent collector, the landlord (whether a proprietor or large 
tenure-holder) is benefited only indirectly by the success of measures taken 
for the first three classes of improvements. It is on improvements of these 
three classes that the attention of the Department of Agriculture in Bengal 
is mainly concentrated, and under prevailing conditions it seems probable 
that scientific work on these objects will continue to be carried out collec- 
tively, that is by Government (and it is to be hoped by local authorities) 
but not by individuals. 

The rent-collector landlord has no difficulty in finding a cheap agency to 
collect his rent ; for the highly paid members of his staff a thorough 
knowledge of legal technicalities is necessary, and it seems very unlikely 
that there should ever be in Bengal a large demand for highly paid agents 
whose qualifications consist maioly in training in these branches of 
agriculture. 

On the other hand, the attitude of a rent-collecting landlord to the fourth 
class of agricultural improvements may reasonably be expected to be quite 
different, because they offer him, opportunities of increasing his income. 
The law on the subject of this class of improvement is briefly as follows : 
the landlord may carry out the improvement unless the tenant will do it 
himself ; the lancQord after executing the improvement causes it to be 
registered, and he may bring a suit for enhancement of rent on the ground 
that the productive powers of the land have been increased by an 
improvement effected by him or at his expense, and the Court will have 
regard to the cost of the improvement ; on the other hand, an occupancy 
raiyat may sue for reduction of rent on the ground that the soil of his 
holding has without the fault of the raiyat become permanently deteriorated 
by a deposit of sand-or other specific cause. 

It will be observed that the fourth class of improvements requires a 
knowledge' of agricultural engineering. There seems every reason to 
believe that there would be a fair demand in— Bengal for men with 
practical as well as scientific training in agricultural engineering. The 
necessity of practical training is emphasised because in flat country like 
that of Bengal such work involves peculiar difficulties. These views are not 
based only on a calculation of probabilities, but also on my experience as 
the managing collector of large estates under the Court of Wards in 
Bengal and Orissa. The interests of the proprietor do not justify the 
appointment by the estate of an agricidtural expert in the ordinary sense, 
but in every estate with which I have been concerned I could have 
employed with profit to the estate a man with a sound training as an 
"•agricultural engineer.” 

If Mr. Birley^s views are accepted it seems clear that agricul- 
tural experts, with the exception of the category which he 
specifies, must look forward in Bengal mainly to employment by 
oojnjmuiities rather than by individuals. 
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2G. In, connexion with ihc problem ol the employment, of 
ogricnUnral experts by Inndowners, we may draw aUcntioii to 
the special and important case in which the Conrt oC Wards acts 
for a proprietor dining his minority. Sinoe the reform under Lord 
Ciirzon’s administration, tho training of ofneens for the Court of 
AVards Ims at various terms been staled to be one of the objects 
of ngrioult-ural education^ ; but, so far as wo arc aware, the agri- 
cultural training open to Bengal students has not been used to 
any appreciable extent for this purpose. The total number of 
‘ managev.s’ with .‘salaries of over Bs. 100 cunploycd in Bengal bj 
tho Court in 1910-17 was, it is irno, only 19. The miinbor of 
wards (boys) in Bengal in 1916-17 was 08. 

Atlonliou may also be drawn here to two points relating to 
wards which boar on our special problem : — 

(o) Under section 21 of the Bengal Court of 'W'nrds Act oi 
1870, “ The Court may make such orders as to it may 

seem fit in rc-'^pcct of the education and residence 

of a minor wmrd.” 

(b) The Conrt of AA^nrds now' requires that, steps shall be 
taken gradually to Icacli its w’ards the business of 
their o.statcs betw'cen the ages of 18 and 21"; and wc 
understand t.bis'lo imply that they shall receive some 
training in ngricuUnro and c-staic-inanagcmcnt.^ 

It seems clear that if tho Court were coindnecd that the be.<«t 
available training in these subjects were offered in a Bengal 
college or university, they W’ould utilise it for the education of 
their words. 

The duty of acting as guardian for w’ards devolves on the 
District Oflicer, and hlr. Birley, .speaking as Collector of Dacca, in 
giving evidence before tho District Administration Committee 
pointed out liow heavy an additional charge this W'as on the 
Collector, especially in connexion ivith the difficulty of rcdre.ssing 
the grievances of raiyats.^ 


1 Sco para. 7 above. 

5 Of. Bengal Warda’ Manual, 1909, page 21 and Cljnpter XIX, Sec. 215. page 90. 
3RcporbofWards,AttacbedandTrn,ta^^^^ Bengal,for lOlC-i?. parfls.,14' 

' Tn • Trast and Attached Estates in, 

Bdiar and Onssa for 1910-17 Patna. 1917), para. 13, ahow that iu both provinces tho , 

TZ JvT “ “ ® “Sncultural^ixpcriraenta with a view to imp«,ving the estates 

* Repqrt of Rengal District AdmiqiatraUon Cpmmittee, page 3J, 
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The question of the duties of administrative officials lies 
entirely outside our "reference. But in view of. the imm^se 
personal and agricultural interests involved in the administra- 
tion of the estates under the Court of Wards, it occurs to us 
that, apart from the question of the relief desired by the District 
Administration Committee for over-worked officers, it would 
•...be probably -in the interest of the"^states in question, and of 
the progress of agriculture in the province, if persons specially 
trained in agriculture and estate management were appointed 
to supervise these estates. 

. 2*7. We have referred in paragraph 24 {g) above to the compara- 
tively small number- of demonstration farms in Bengal. It is in- 
teresting to note that the establishment of ‘ experimental farms .... 
under the superintendence of pj?oper persons selected by Govern- 
ment ’ was suggested as a means of agricultural education by the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company in a revenue letter^ 
to Bengal in 1812.^ 


^Quoted in Adams’s Keports on Vemaoular Education in Bengal and Bihar, 
I,ong’s edition, pages 337 — 338. 

' ® Demonstration and experimental farms have. been of the liighest service to agri- 
cultoro in Europe and America. Farms of this land have been started under favourable 
conditions in Bengal. Members of the Commission have had the opportunity of inspect- 
ing the Government farms at Chinsura, Dacca, Eajshahi and Eargpur. In addition 
there is a farm at Kaluhpong, one at Burdwan, maintained at the expense of the 
Maharajah- of Burdwan, and the Burirhat Tobacco Farm near Eangpur. At Chinsura 
the Farm (of 210 acres in area) is in an accessible position beside the railway station. 
The main work conducted there consists of experiments in the cultivation of paddy, 
jute, bananas and sugarcane, and also in seed sclcetion. It had last year 19 students 
in training, each of whom receives an allowance of Es. 16 a month and free quarters. 
The Government Farm at Eajshahi is smaller, the area being 63 acres ; it follows similar 
lines, but a larger proportion of the land is devoted to sugarcane. At Dacca, in addi- 
tion to the form which is carrying out important work or the production of staple 
crops (especially on paddy by Mr. G. P. Hector, and on fibre crops by Mr. E. S. Finlow), 
there is a group of laboratories for the investigation of fibres, of plant diseases, insect 
pests, and chemical work, mcluding the soil analyses for Bengal. Several Calcutta 
graduates' have worked there with enthusiasm and success. The Government agricul- 
tural stations at Eangpur under the superintendence of Mr. J. N. Chakravarty include 
two farms, a 20-aore Demonstration Farm situated in the town and a Government 
Dairy Farm. The Demonstration Farm is constantly inspected by the cultivators of 
the neighbourhood' and they eagerly purchase the whole of the selected seeds raised on 
^^0 Farm. The main object of the loovernment Dairy Farm is the improvement of 
' indigenous cattle by selection and crossing, and the milk produced is aU sold locally 
The visit paid by the Commission to the latter form was too brief for us to see its 
work; but Mr,..Chakravarty during our .inspection of the Demonstration Farm explained 

the work of the Dairy Farm and the efforts in progress to increase the milk of tho 
^ * 

local cattle. 
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28. The question of the adverse influence which cducsCfion 
is slated to have exercised in the past on agriculture, and of the 
favourable influence which it might exercise in the future obviously 
deserves the fullest consideration. Kural primary education 
concerns us only indirectly.^ It is the education of the middle 
classes, the hhadraloh (as well as of the higher classes) 'with which 
we have mainly to deal, and on this point the Bengal District 
Administration Committee have collected important evidence and 
data. “ Men who have any education,” said one witness before the 
Committee,^ ” do not like to cultivate and another, that ” the 
one thing a cultivator wants to do is to get some one else to 
cultivate for him and liimself become a tenure holder.”^ * 

In 1011, out of a total number of 585,000 males over the 
age of 20, and under that of 55, in Bengal, belonging to the 
three main educated middle classes, the Brahmans, the Vaidyas, 
and the Kayasthas, only 100,000 wore * living on cultivation 
and it seems probable that these arc mainly receivers of produce 
rents.* “ Other castes also,” say the Committee, “ as they acquire 
education seem more and more inclined to despise agriculture. 
Large jotdars, as they become wealthy, let out as mpeb land as 
they can afford and take to some trade or profession.’) 

There are here two points to consider : (1) the traditional 
aversion of the btcraiy castes to agriculture (and other industrial 
callings) ; (2) the recent aversion of the lower castes to agricul- 
ture, due to ‘ education.’ The University*, and the system of 
which it forms part have, according to some Avitnesses, accentuated 
the first aversion and created the second. 

" As regards oultiv^ion," says Mr. B. Mulchcriee, an occasional Lecturer 
in Economics at the Diocesan .College for Girls, Calcutta, “the too literary 
education which the University has been 'gmng for tlic¥st 50 years and 


The work ct the Govo^monfc farms has boon widely criticised as loo acadomio and 

of no praoticol assistance to tho oultivatrr -n,.* . J 

o:ilior on misconception of the ^york such far “ and based 

inauenco and nebiovements. The farms JuM T ignorance of thoir 

«oro frequently and systomatioally ^ mo™ useful ^ they w 

of tbo Expert Officers of tho Bon<nil Am-- neiglibouring cultivators. The Report 
that ‘‘a few landed gentlomoa and ’^opartmoni for 1016 (page 21) states 

’ Chapter XLVII. oultivators visited the farm during the y6ar.’» 

* See Report, page 166. 

* _ * Loc. cit, page 1C6. 

* Loc. cit,, page 175 . 
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more, lias produced a sort of ‘ economic apoplexy,’ and educated Indians 
idislilce cultivation so thoroughly that nothing will induce them to take it up.”^ 

On the other hand, the People’s AWociation of Khulna^ say : — 

“ The vast mass of the people of Bengal are agriculturists hy tradition, 
which has invariably assigned the highest place to this occupation among 
professions and callings.” 

But this statement is . opposed to the great mass of our 
evidence on the point. Mr. Mukherjee’s statement, though too 
absolute, is true in the main ; and many influential witnesses hold 
that the University, and the University alone, can remove both the 
prejudice which it has helped to create, 'and the prejudice of 
immemorial times. ^ 

Besides the general attraction which they have for young minds, not 
in India alone, degrees and other university distinctions are specially 
needed in this country to overcome the long existing prejudice against 
industrial and even commercial pursuits, entertained by the higher castes, 
notwithstanding the relaxation of the caste system, notwithstanding poverty, 
and notwithstanding the overcrowding of the avenues to employment in the 
services and the professions.” 

The passage quoted is from the Calcutta University Committee 
which reported on degrees in agriculture and other technological 
subjects in November 1917 and which consisted of Sir Cooroo 
Dass Banerjee, Dr. (now Sir) Deva Prasad Sarbadhikari, Dr. 
Brajendranath Seal, Mr. W. G. Wordsworth (now Acting Director 
of Public Instruction in Bengal), Mr. E. Er Biss and Dr. (now 
Sir) Nilratan Sircar, ^ir Gooroo Dass Banerjee, an unchallenge- 
able witness on points relating to caste, wrote® : — 

“ The caste system, which has done some good, has done this harm that 
notwithstanding its relaxation at the present day, it has created in the 
higher castes wi^h all their .^poverty a prejudice against agricultural, 
techn^ogical, and even commercial, pursuits which is so strong that it can 
be .-dvercome only if the University takes in hand the training in those 
•subjects, 'institutes degrees in them; and offers to students the rank of 
graduates and undergraduates.’^’ 


^ Question 7 ; sec also the answer of Mr. Radhakamal Mukerjee to Question 1. 

We have ourselve 3 had clear rntness of a few graduates in Bengal taking to agricul- 
•ture as a means of livelihood. Some of our members discussed this subject ■with a young 
graduate, formerly a school master, .who is cultivating land i>rofitably on Sir D. 
Hamilton’s estate at Gosaba in the Sunderbans ; and Mr. P. K. Bose at Dacca 
informed us that he knew a graduate who at Midnapbre in 3 or 4 years, -with very 
small capital, made an income of Rs. SO a month by the cultivation 6t previously 
fintillcd land. 

® Question 6. 

L 2 
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' 29. The answers to Questions 6, and 7 of our questionnaire, 
show how widespread is the view that agriculture should, be 
taught by the University, partly for its own sake, partly to 
. relieve the pressure on other careers.^ But much* of this 
evidence is not based on a close -study and knowledge of local 
conditions. 

’ We select for more detailed consideration the evidence of Mr. 
J. K Gupta, the Collector of Bangpur, to whose energy and 
capacity the oreationvpf the Bangpur College with its 900 bighas 
of land is so largely due ; the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, ' 
now a member of the Executive Council of Bengal, no less 
ehthusiastic in the cause of education than Mr. Gupta ; and . 
Ilk. Milligan, the Director of Agriculture for Bengal. , 

Mr. Gupta is in favour of the establishment of an agricultural ' 
college and an agricultural degree ; he says®; — 

‘‘ As regards the creation of a new degree in agricultural 'education and 
the popularisation of agricultural education, it is obvious that as in the case 
of industrial education agricultural openings will have to be created, audit 
must be demonstrated that scientific agriculture will provide a decent living 
to the middle class young men. 

Once this is done there will be no dearth of young rnen wilUng to avail 
themselves of agricultural training. _ This is however mainly a work for 
Government and public-spirited zamindars.” , 

Mr. Gupta -modifies this last statement to some extent'inthe 
following passage : — 

" It is also important that the agricultural degree should be exactly on 
a par with the other degrees and should receive equal recognition. It may 
bevurged that the object of making agricultural education a part of the 
. university course wiU be frustrated if ihe people take the degree simply 
with the object of enterin|; Government service. But as matters stand now 
• in all professional studies like engineering, medicine, etc., a large proportion 
of the students necessarily consist of those seeldng employment either 
under Government or with private parties. . But it is only a few who secure 
such appointments, and the surplus graduates have 'now built up a private 
profession in each of these branches. There is every reason to believe that 
similar wiU be the case with agriculture where the field is very much larger. 

‘ But it is essential that the necessary educational faciUties. should first be 
given. The Department of Agriculture is rapidly expanding and Government 

* Of the 160 witnesses who hare given replies to Question G, over two-thirds have 
mentioned ngncnlturo os a subject in which the highest training should be given ; about 
one quarter iiave been silent on the point ; and seven only arc adverse to theJUniversity" 
taking up the subject. The answers are of course not capable of exact classification, but 
the above figures may bo taken as approximately correct. 

’ General Memoranda, page 2. 
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is gradually associating Indians witli tlie higher branches of the service. It 
is very deshable thafe there should be some institution in the Province, itself 
which unll lit them for ^carrying on investigations and for qualifying for 
those higher appointments. In addition to the Department of Agriculture, 
which is rapidly expanding, there are various other departments under 
Government where some Icnowledgc of agriculture will be of distinct 
advantage to the ofi&cers. Some of these maybe named, e.g., settlement, 
court of wards,' Khas MchaU or circle system, and co-operative credit. In 
addition to these departments of Government, zamindars are also likely to 
employ these graduates on their estates. It is also likely that sons of 
zamindars who arc now going to the University in increasing numbers for the 
sake of general training might like to take the agricultiural course instead of 
the arts course. 

.The agricultural education to be given in the University must not how- 
ever be purel}’’ theoretical and must fit a man, after a reasonable period of 
probation, to carry on either practical or scientific agricultural work on his 
own responsibilit)*. A farm must therefore be attached to an agricultural 
college where the students will undergo practical training along with their 
studies. It may perhaps be necessary to make the bestowal of a degree 
conditional on the completion of a year’s practical training on a fann. How- 
ever carefully devised, a practical training is hardly satisfactory unless the 
man going ■ through it has an opportimity of doing some responsible work, 
and this is very difficult to arrange during the college course.” 

In regard to his own district, hir. Gupta writes ; — 

‘fThc soil and climate of Rangpmr arc suitable for groudiig all re- 
presentative crops of Bengal. The district is a purely agricultural one and 
there is a large class of small zamindars and well-to-do joledars (landed 
proprietors) who depend on agricultiure for their living. They would receive 
great practical benefit if they had an agricultural education, and most of 
them could easily afford the cost of a university training if a practical course 
suitable for them were dewsed. Even if it be not possible to establish a fully 
equipped agricultural college at once, it may be quite possible to include 
a few agricultural subjects in the curricula of the regular science course.” 

The Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan urged on the Com- 
mission the desirability of the University undertaking the training 
in agriculture (as well as of other classes of technology) or at 
any rate of guiding and helping the theoretical or academic portion 
of the work.i Yet in his oral e-vidence he said : — 

“ A graduate in agriculture is not likely to find suitable cmplojnnent. 
_The zamindars require a different type of manager for their estates. They 
are not as yet in need of the scientific advice of the agriculturist.”® ^ 

Mx. hliUigan,- the Director of Agriculture for Bengal, was, if 
anytiing, less encouraging than the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of 
Burdwan. He said plainly (spealdng of Bengal) that “ University 
training in agriculture is at present in the nature of a blind all^, 

^ Question C; 

- General Memoranda, pace 504. >■ 
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as the prospccls of profUablc eniploj’inent in ngriciilture arc ptor 
and the training is unsuitable for anything clsc.’’^ He thought 
tliat the college-trained boy could not compete successfully nith 
the raiyat, owing to the smallness of the holdings, that the educated* 
classes of Bengal did not take to farming as a profession ; that a, 
training in scientific agriculture was \inncccssary for land agents, 
though tliey badly needed training in civil engineering for irriga- 
lion and drainage work's and that it was not a good specula- . 
tion for a boy to undertake the study of .'igricuRuro in the hope 
of obtaining a post in the Department of Agriculture. The 
present scheme of rcoruitinent for the Department included one 
agriciil limit oiliccr— -n man of the type turned out by tlic Agricul- 
tiu'al College — ^for each district in Bengal. This meant that there 
would be litllc more than one vacancy a year. If the personnel 
were increased so as to provide one agiicultiiral oiliccr for each 
sub-di^’i.‘!ion, the number of vacancies might possibly be increased 
to four a year; and in addition there were a few farm overseers. 
But we undcr.stand that ^Ir. Milliganks objections t,o .agricultural 
training ns fitting a man for no other career would not apply hi 
his judgment to a person trained on the scheme which, after 
consultation with liim, we have recommended in Chapter XIAni 
of this report. 

30 . It is manifest that the decision in regard to the quest ion of 
establishing agricultural t education of a university character in 
Bengal is not one to bo made lightly. In favour of such establish- 
ment, we have the experience of the universities of nearly eveiy 
other civilised counti}’' ; the paramount importance of agriculture 
to the province ; the general policy of the Imperial Department 
of Agriculture ; the argument adduced by many iritnesses that 
the University will exert, by the conferment of degrees, a real 
influence' in overcoming the--prejudice of the educated classes for . 
manual labour and especially agricultural occupations ;** the desire 

■■■■■■ ■ 

* Goncial Memoranda^ pago 12. 

s Cf. Mr. Biricy’s evidence, para. 26, above. 

® The ta-istence of this prejudice, wliich is not confined to Bengal, may bo iUiistrated 
by quotation of a question (No. 06)' recently asked by Mr. Y. G. Deshpando in *fhc 
Xicgislativc Council of the Central Provinces “ Is it a fact that during the first two 
years courao of the Agricultural College at Nagpur the students have to undergo hard 
^ niuuual labour such os cutting of grass, taking filthy mamuc in baskets on thevr heads 
from the store to the farm, grinding corn, etc.? ” 
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to open up new avenues of occupation for educated Bengalis, so as 
to ^ relieve overcrowded professions ; and tlie general pressure of 
educated public opinion in Bengal:^ Against it are the failure, up 
, to the present time, of Sabour to attract students; the small 
size of the great majority of holdings in Bengal ; the present 
distaste of the educated Bengali for practical work ; the difficulty 
of providing suitable employment for university men requiring 
relatively high salaries ; and the danger of flooding the market 
with disappointed unemployables. 

31. Forestry . — The subject of forestry is an important one for 
Bengal, ' which includes over 10,000 square miles of forest land, 
much of which is of great economic value. 

Forest experts are employed almost exclusively by Govern- 
ment, although a considerable amount of forest land is in the 
hands of private owners. The Bengal Government employs 
forest officers in the Provincial Forest Service which can only 
be entered through the Imperial Forest College and Research 
Institute at Dehra Dun, or by promotion from the rank of ranger. 

The Dehra Dun Institute provides a two-year Provincial 
Service course which may be attended by persons nominated by 
local Governments and, if there are vaeaneies, by private persons 
with approved qualifications. There was one Bengali student (out 
of 19) in the Provincial Service course for 1916-18, none for that of 
1917-19 and there is one (out of 20) in the course for 1918-20.^ The 
Institute [also provides a two years' instruction course for forest 
rangers. There is also an institute providing instruction for forest 
rangers at Kurseong. The Public Services Commission have 
recommended (1) that direct recruitment to the Imperial branch 
of the Forest Service should be made in India, (2) that, with this 
object, a course of training up to the highest European standard 
should be instituted at Dehra Dun, and (3) that candidates for 
this course should hold the degree of bachelor of science.^ The 
Industrial Commission have also recommended extensions at Dehra 
Dun.3 

We think that, for the present, advanced training in forestry 
can be most economically dealt with by the Imperial School at 


^ Information furnished by the principal of the Dehra Dun Institute. 
® Report of Commission, page 161. 

® Report, para. 63. 
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Dehia Dun, wliicli was visited by some of oui members ; and we 
hope that a certain number of students, after taking the 
specialised B. Sc. described later, ^ will proceed for higher training 
in forestry to that school. But we should nob like to exclude 
the possibility of developing in Bengal at some future time 
training in, at any rate, some of the special branches of forestry, 

32. ScricuUnre^—Tho question of sericulture is one of import- 
anc^e to Bengal. There are seven central nurseries, of wliich one, 
that at Berhampur, which we visited, also has a training class ; 
and there is a special school at Bajshahi with a larger number 
of students (10 or 11) which we also visited." Students who 
pass the courses satisfactorily receive a grant of Bs. 250 on 
condition that they rear silk-worms for three year.*; by the methods 
taught them at the school and erect new buildings which they 
liave to keep free from infection. 

The sericultural farms are engaged iirimarily in the production 
of * seed * cocoons reared from moths free from pcbrinc and other 
diseases. They are also attempting to improve the indigenous 
races of siDc-worms by bybridisation with imported breeds; and 
they train the sous of the actual sillc-growcrs in better and safer 
methods of work. Independently of the work of those farms 
3\Iiss Cleghoxn is, udth the help of large grants from Government, 
carrying out at Alipore investigations on the inheritance of im- 
portant characters of sillc-worms and the establishment of new 
races hy hybridisation.® v 

We do not anticipate that instruction in sericulture would be 
attempted by the University on a systematic plan at an early 
date, although a few ^aduates who have taken the specialised 
B. Sc. degree described in Chapter XLAUI below, may well devote 

themselves to investigation in this subject. 

33. Veterinary science,— Veterinary science ought not strictly 
to be treated as a department of agriculture ; but its importance 
\ “ * — — 


^ Chaptor XLVIL 

ihe Industrial Commission say Indian “ sorionltum n,n« i. j j 
ttgcioultmaloconpation similar to Lw- ““y bo regarded as 

oottaRe industry ' « 711,^^ poultry.farming. It is esseniiaU: 

.tarn 

(0) oiVippmata i„ ConmiWM, loioj, v ^ 
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to agriculture in India -so far outweighs its importance mother 
respects (military req[uirements being left out of consideration), 
that it is convenient to treat it in this^ chapter. 

There are veterinary colleges at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Lahore and Bangoon, staffed by members of the Imperial and 
Provincial Veterinary Ser'snces. The existing veterinary colleges 
teach up to the standard of the grade of veterinary assistants, 
so far as the present stafis permit,^ The majority of the 
Public Services Commission recommended that classes teaching 
up to the highest standard of veterinary science should be 
established in India but Sir P. G. Sly wrote a dissentient note 
in which he stated that the Indian demand for veterinary surgeons 
was minute ; that the recruitment to the Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment averaged about two officers a year ; that there was no .scope 
for highly qualified veterinary surgeons as private practitioners, 
outside the presidency towns and there only to a limited extent ; 
that the proposed college would only attract an extremely small 
number of students who could be more cheaply provided for by 
sending some Indian students to British colleges under a scholar- 
ship system ; and that he was not prepared to recommend the 
creation of a high grade 'College in India until a large expansion 
of the civil veterinary department demanded a considerably 
larger annual recruitment and until the progress of the country 
could absorb veterinary surgeons as private practitioners.s 
A committee of the Board of Agriculture reported on the proposals 
of the Public Services Commission, and on veterinary education 
generally, to the meeting of the Board at Poona.^ A copy 
of their report, which was adopted by the Board, is printed in 
the volume of appendices to this report. 

It will be seen that it raises the question whether the Calcutta 
college, among others, should be raised to a higher standard, or 
whether an Imperial Veterinary College, should be created. 

' ^ “ V 

* Proceedings of the Board of Agricnltnrc in India lield at Poona, 1917, page 53. 

® Report, Annexure II, paras 7 and 25, pages 79, 85. 

Loc, oil., p.ages 52 and HG, and also Appendix III on Veterinary Education, pages 
167-178. Of 63 students who passed out of the Bengal Voterinaiy College in the years 
1012-13 to 1916-16, only 5 were reported to be in private service (Report of Bengal 
Veterinary College for 1916-17, Table I). 

* Report, page 87. 
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Mr. K. Hewlett, the Principal ol the Bombay College, ^ suggests 
that i£ it is practicable to raise the standard of the provincial 
colleges without deterring candidates from presenting themselves 
for admission, a four years’ English course should be started 
in place of the three years’ course, and that the Indian Veterinary 
colleges should then be affiliated to the Provincial' universities 
in the same way as the Agricultural College, Poona, is affiliated 
to the Bombay University. ' The Bengal Veterinary College, 

- founded in 1893 and raised in 1899 to the status of a college, is- 
on the Belgachia-Uum-Dum Hoad (about five miles from Govern- 
ment House), and consists of a large building in" which are* 
three lecture-rooms, a museum, a reading-room, a pharmacy * 
class-room, a room fon the lecturers, a photographic room, and 
a dispensary. A veterinary hospital is attached to the college. 
There are two hostels attached to the college, which afford 
sufficient accommodation for 188 boarders. There- are also a. 
research laboratory and a library. The number of students, in 
1917-18 was 167. The entry for 1918-19 was 68, and the total 
number attending during this session will be 171. ^ 

The question of the future development of the Veterinary 
College and its possible connexion with the UfiiveTsity of Calcutta 
^ raised in the foregoing para^aphs come -^thin our reference; 
but the information before us does not enable us to express a. 
definite opinion in regard to it. Jt is clear that at some future 
time the Bengal Veterinary College might appropriately be* made* 
a centre for higher veterinary studies and research. But we: 
must leave it to other bodies to determine-what action should be: 
taken in regard to it. 


^ Log, cjV., page 171. 

“'Information fumislipd by the principal of the college. 
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Training in Technology (other tSan Engineering, AJining, 
Architecture and Agriculture) and in Commerce.^ 

s 

I . — Historical retrospect. 

1. So long ago as 1886 tte Government of India issued''ajieso-' 
Intionto emphasise the*' little progress of a substantial . character ’ 
which had been achieved in the matter of technical education 
in India. In the same year the present- Lord MacDonnell wrote 
a memorandum on technical education in India in which we read 
that “ industrial schools in Bengal were mere excrescences on th© 
educational system with neither plan nor object.” In 1888 the 
Government of India issued yet another resolution which suggested 
among other things that an industrial survey should be held in 
each province. The industrial survey of Bengal was made in 1890 
by hir. E. W. Collin of the Civil Service. Mr. Collin’s report was- 
reviewed in 1891' by the Government of Sir Charles Elliott, then 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. The purport of this review 
was that the advancement of technical education was not a matter 
which could be pressed regardless of the demand for it, or of 
economy. It was to the maintenance of the Sibpur College and 
the Calcutta School of Art in the highest scale of ejficiency that the 
Lieutenant-Governor looked for the promotion of technical educa- 
tion. In the Quinquennial Eeview of the Progress of Education 
in India from 1893 to 1897 Mr. J. S. Cotton could find " no 
appearance of a system of technical education anywhere ” in 
India, except, perhaps, in Madras.^ In the next quinquennial 
review (1898-1902) Mr. Nathan was constrained to admit that the 
endeavoms made to provide, through State agency or under State 
control, a system of technical education had met with little success.® 

1 Engineering, Mining and Agriculture are dealt -with separately in diapters XXIV 
and XL VI, and in Gliapters XXV and XLVH respectively, but certain incidental refer- 
ences to these subjects appear in tlie present chapter. 

* Progress of Education in- India, 189^-93 — 1896-97. Third Quinquennial Review by 
J. S. Cotton (London, 1898), para. 176. 

® Progress of Education in India, 1897-98 — 1901-02. Fourth Quinquennia!. Review 
by R, Nathan (Calcutta, 1901). para. 864. 
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2. The year 1901 saw the inauguration of a fresh cycle of inquiry, 
-discussion and investigation. Sir Edward Buclds inquiry into 
practical and technical education, the resolution on technical 
■education arrived at by the Simla educational conference of 
1901 and the instructions of the Government of India thereon, 
the inquiries and recommendations of the Committee on Industrial 
Schools in India and the resolution of the Government of India 
thereon, all followed each other in close succession from 1901 to 
1904. This literature has been^4®scribed as “ voluminous, sug- 
gestive hut comparatively infructuous.” Meanwhile the Director 
-of Public Instruction, Bengal (the late Sir Alexander Pedler), had, 
under instructions from the local Government, worked out a scheme 
for the establishment of ten craft schools in the Bengal Province, 
ns it was then constituted, including a weaving school at Seiam- 
pore. This scheme and the suggestions circulated by the Govern- 
ment of India as the result of the Simla conference of 1901 were 
-placed in 1904 by the Government of Bengal before a committee 
•comprised^ of officials and representatives of the public ; the result 
•of the deliberations of this committee was the opening in. 1907' 
• 9 f the Serampoxe Weaving Institute.^ 


3. In, 1905 the Association for the Advancement' of the Scientific 
•and Industrial Education, of Indians submitted to the' Government 
•of Bengal a proposal to establish a technical college on the lines of 
the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay. It was suggested 
that the college should provide for mechanical engineering, electrical 
ei^ineermg, spinning and weaving, sheet metal and enamel work, 
‘mdustnal ch^stry, dyeing and paints, ceramics, .silk, and 

metallurgy This proposal was referred to another committee of 
officials and representatives of the public over which Mx, C. A. 
Gld^m, 1^0 was then Director of Agriculture in^&al, 

^ofiege of classes m dyeing. These classes proved a complete' 
failure and were closed in I9l6.a ^ompiete 
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II. — 'Exiting 'provision for technological and, commercial training 

- in the Bengal Presidency. 

[A) The Serampore Weaving Institute. 

4. The object of this institute, as described in the last quinquen-' 
nial review of education in Bengal, is to provide two distinct grades 
of instruction in the best and latest methods of hand-loom weaving, 
(a) for young men possessing a fair degree of education, desiring 
to qualify as teachers, managers of hand-weaving factories and 
general organisers of the' industry^; and (6) for actual hand-loom 
weavers and their sons ; for these students no educational standard 
for admission has been prescribed but only weavers by caste or 
profession are-admitted. The institute also serves as a base from 
which instruction is given to weavers through district schods- 
organised^at different centres of the industry. There are 
such schools, at Bankura, Malda, Pabna, Tangad (Mymensingh. • 
district) and Cox's Bazar, respectively ; and each gives a practical 
course extending over from three to six months. The curricdum 
of the higher classes of the Serampore Institute is as follows : — 

Piist year— -Fabric structure, design and analysis of cloth, weaving 
lechanism, yarn preparation, spinning, sketching of textile machinery, . 
reehand, model and engineering drawing, principles of colour and mensm 
ation *, Second year — ^The same except that the sketching of textile machinery,, 
reehand, model and engineering dkwin^, principles of colour and mensura- 
ion are dropped, and historic ornament, construction of works, engineering 
.Irawing and mechanics are taken. 

The work of these classes is hampered by the fact that the stu- 
dents when they join 16iow nothing of drawing. _ The principal, Sir.. 
E. Hoogewerf, was trained at the Manchester School of- Technology 
and he aims dt bringing the students of the higher classes, who are- 
prepared for the City and Guilds examinations, up to the Manchester- 
standard. The examination results are generally satisfactory. The- 
principal is not, ^wever, satisfied with the knowledge which the- 
students acquire in the theory and practice of wea-vipg and he is- 
anxious that the period of instruction for the higher class should 
be extended^o three years. The students of the artisan classes- 
of the institute as well as of the district schools are taught design 
and analysis of cloth, and free-hand- drawing. The artisaiS are- 


1 The matriculatiou examination of the Calcutta Univeraity has been fixed aB.the lowest- 
standard of admission. 
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in Brnp'li. nnil »’’ nnirh thin* pn ..‘ijlilr* ik tlnvotr*] to 
<lra\vin" ami |)attorM'<l<‘'ii/;nin«r witli a viov; t‘» I'm.lflihi: 
in improve their patterns am! to prepare riri/onal thMiLfti,!. In the 
ease (){ the artisan*^ a the per » k 1 <»{ it\-^trm'tit)n ha*' h'*.-u {imnii 
to 1)0 imuleqimtr. 


o. On tlio :inl Miiroh UlJ7 tln'r.- Mvro 7S fttnlentj? r.tton'lini: 
the two rlasi-i'.n in tlie Seramporo lii^titiito ami TitJ arfhan-^ on the 
rolls of the five district sohoola leforred to ahovo. 1 ho tjuiu* 
<)uonni!il roviow siatos that tho iiiHtitnto ha*' ho**n uorhinp over 
since its oponim» ul a j'ro.it <li.'itdvanln':o o\vin|,» to tin* hed: of per- 
manent and ado(pia1c' hnildincs of its «)vvn. that a fitiiiih*’r of stmiouf'i 
have boon rofusod ndtnis'-'iiju. ami tliat tho pro:ent onrohuent could 
he doubled witlunit dljlictiUy. Tn tho year l!)ir»*I7 tin* H*‘r»imporo 
Institute cost tho public rovonu***? ih"*, |}t),lb7* and tho outlyinj* 
schools eost Bs. 0 , 8 . 1 .". 


fi. Tho war has inndo it difiionlt for ox-studonts of tho hi-^hor 
classes of the St'ramporo Instiluto tci find luorative employinoni. 
3rost, of tho. bu.siness houses have hud to rodtice their ostabH'dnnont.s 
considerably and many of tho rapiialists who were rntor|)ri.dn" 
enough to open sttmU weaving factories have elo:.ed down owing 
to the uncertainty of the time.s. Out. of 01 .students who eoinplotod 
their course of training during the poriml 1912 to 1017 fiftj’-onc 
succeeded ill obtaining employment on salaries varying from Rs. 20 
tolls. 200 a month. The Seerelarv of State b)r India recently 
sanctioned a scheme of advances to successful <:x-.s(mleuts, both 
of the higher and of the nrtman dnssos. The whole question of 
developing textile instruct ion is now under the consideration of the 
■Government of Bengal. As we shall sec later, a textile depart menr. 
was included in the scliemc for a technological institute in 
Calcutt.*!. 


7. Mr. IToogcwcrf lias been pleading for .some time that, the 
Government of Bengal should malvC a real effort to organise the 
liand-weaving indnsti'y of the Bengal Presidency. He recently 
reported t.o Govermnent that Bengal was believed to have a 
population of some one million two hundred t.housand adult weavers, 
but that this figure was probably consider.abl}*' below the actn.al 
number, seeing that many cultivators who supplement their 
S y w eavin^ were returned at'llic Wst census as agri- 
cu uiists. He pointed out that thc'Seramporc’and the five district 
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schools, being capable at the very utmost of instructing 200 
students, cannot do very much in face of these numbers.^ 

"" (B) Tha Bengal schools of art. 

8. The ijolicy of the Government School of Art, Calcutta, was 
recently described by Mr. Percy Brown,’ its principal, as follows : — 

“ The object of the school is to guide, direct and encourage ‘ the special 
artistic tendencies of the people.’ Its work is to restrain, control and instnicb 
the art workman in the preparation of his designs and to devclopc his tcclinical 
skill. Its aim is to provide a wholesome art education for all classes of people 
and to instil into the minds of young India the good there is in the country’s 
art. Not the least important of the school’s work therefore consists in a 
resuscitation of the indigenous rasthetic sense.” 

The school is organised in five departments : — (1) the elemen- 
tary department, (2) the industrial department, (3) the drafts- 
man’s department, (4) the teachers’ department, and (5) the fine art 
jlepartment. The'^complete course extends over five years. The 
students of the school have access to the Indian Museum which 
is adjacent to the school and contains what is probably the finest 
collection of Indian art in the world. For the benefit of those 
students who desire to make finished studies of any museum example, 
a system of loans has been instituted. 

9. On the 31st March 1917 there were 282 "students on the 
jolls of the school ; of these two were Europeans, three were Indian 
Christians, 86 were Brahmins, 85 were Kayasthas, 14 were 
Vaidyas, 77 were Hindus not belonging to either of these castes, 
14 were Musalmans and one was a' Buddhist. The total cost of 
the school during 1916-17 was Ks. 41,173. 

10. According to the official returns there are four other schools 
of art in the Bengal Presidency and on the 31st March 1917 there 
were 385 pupils in them. During 1916-17 the cost of these schools 
was Rs. 20,077, towards which amount public funds contributed 
Rs. 1,650.2 

(0) The OalciUta School oi Coninicrcs. 

11. There is a Government .Commercial Institute in Calcutta, 
which annually costs the public revenues about Rs. 16,000. This 
institution grew out of a commercial class which was started at 

1 Progress of Education in Bengal, 1912-1310 19IG-17. Fifth Quinqennial Eoviow by 
W. W. Ilorncll (Calcutta, 1918), par.as. 410-423. 

« Progress of Education in Bengal, 1912-13 to 1910-17. Fifth Quinqucmiial Review 
by W. W. Horndl (Calcutta, 1918), paras. 395-397. 
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the Presidency College in 1903, and is now administered, under 
the Director of Public Instruction, by the Government Commer- 
cial Institute Board, on which the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce 
and the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce are represented. 
It provides whole-time instruction in, day- classes for students 
who join at something like the secondary school-leaving stage 
and are put through a curriculum which extends over two years 
and'includes as compulsory subjects- English -with special reference 
to commercial correspondence, letter-drafting and precis vriting, 
arithmetic, including commercial and mental arithmetic, and an 
Indian vernacular, with shorthand, typewriting and book-keeping 
as optional subjects. 


- 12. In 1916-17 there were 83 students in the day-classes. In 
1913 Mr. Lee, the President of the Government Commercial In- 
stitute Board, prevailed upon the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
to circulate a letter to its members asking them to state the number 
of vacancies in their respective offices and to make it a rule to take 
passed students of the Institute, wherever-possible. The principal 
of the institute, Mr. Girendia Kumar Sen, recently reported 
that the number of ex-students of the institute in Calcutta mercantile 
offices exceeded 1,500 but that of these some 400 only hold the 
certificate of the institute. One of the difficulties is that a consi- 
derable proportion of the day-class students do not remain at the 
institute for the whole course ; but it is reported that even unsuccess- 
ful candidates at the final examination, especially those who have 
passed in shorthand and typewriting, are in demand. '• The salaries 
now being paid to ex-students of the institute range from Es. 60 
to Bs. 200 a month. 


13. The institute also provides instruction in evening classes 
in mercantile law, banking and currency, insurance and annuities, ' 
book-keeping, shorthand and typewriting, political economy and 
accountancy. There is a" certain demand, ‘on the part of evening 
class students, for type^ting, shorthand and book-keeping but 
very little for.other subjects. Arrangements used to be made for 
evemng classes in modern English and poUtical economy but no 
lecturers have been appointed in these subjects for the last 
^o years, because no students have been forthcoming. In view of 
the above facts it is interesting to note that the framers of the 
Calcutta Technolo^cal Institute scheme advocated the develop- 
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ment of these evening classes in the commercial department of 
the proposed'institute.^ 

'v 

(D) The Palit and RasJi BeJiary Gliose Trusts. 

14. The Palit and Rash Behary Ghose Trusts have been described 
elsewhere,® and a passing reference to them will suffice for this 
chapter. 

16. There are two Palit Trusts. The capital of the first amounts 
to Rs. 4,80,400 and the capital of the second Rs. 3,86,760 (includ- 
ing one lakh for scholarships held out of India). The annual 
income of the first trust is Rs. 24,000 and that of the second 
Rs. 93,000. The trusts comprise in addition valuable immoveable 
properties bringing up their total value to 16 lakhs. 

16j The capital of the Rash Behary Ghose Trust is 10 lakhs 
and the annual income is Rs. 40,000. In bis letter of the 8th 
A-ugust 1913, in which Sir Rash Behary Ghose announced to the 
Vice-Chancellor his decision to create the trust, he wrote : — 

“For some time past it has been my desire to place at the disposal of my 
university a substantial stim for the promotion of scientific and technical 
education and for the cultivation and advancement of science, pure and applied, 
amongst my countrymen by or through an indigenous agency.” 

The income of the endowment is at present applied to the main- 
tenance of four professorships, in applied mathematics, chemistry, 
physics and botany, and the provision of eight research scholar- 
ships of Rs. 76 a month each. Two of the professors are working 
at the University College of Science ; the other two are, at present, 
interned in Germany, to which country they had proceeded for 
purposes of study before the war. When he founded these pro- 
fessorships, Sir Rash Behary Ghose stated in the letter, from which 
we have quoted above, that it was to be the duty of each professor 
“ to carry on original research with a view to extend the bounds 
of knowledge and to improve by his researches the arts, industries 
and manufactures of this country.”® 

III.— Technical scholarships tenable outside India. 

17. In 1904^ the Government of India inaugurated a system of 
State technical scholarships. These scholarships are worth about 
£150 a year each and are ordinarily tenable for two years in Europe 

* Progress of Education in Bengal, 1912-13 to 1910.17. Fifth Quinq^icnnial Review 
by W. W. Hornell (Calcutta, 1918), paras. 399-41)0. 

* See Chapter XV. 

® University of CaJeutto, Calendar for 1917, Part I, page 104. 

/ M 
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or America. Two of these scholarships have been assigned to the 
Presidency of Bengal. The subject of study is selected annually' 
by the local Government concerned, after consulting such bodies 
as the Chambers of Commerce, and leading industrial firms and 
selected individuals. When the subject is settled, the local Govern- 
ment invites applications, and according to the procedure which 
has been recently superseded it used to submit nominations to the 
Government of India. The present procedure is that the local 
Government awards the scholarship itself. We find that during 
the last five years scholarships have been awarded to Bengal 
students for mechanical engineering, electrical engineering, architec- 
ture and motor engineering. 

18. This State technical scholarship system has been somewhat 
severely criticised and in 1912 the Secretary of State for India 
appointed a committee to review its working. The committee was 
presided over by Sir Theodore Morison and as a result of its recom- 
mendations the rules regulating the award and -.tenure of these 
scholarships were changed. The view has been expressed that, in 
the industrial conditions which have hitherto prevailed in India, 
the technical scholarships held out of ■ India have been a failm’e 
rather than a success. The opportunities which awaited the 
scholarship-holders on their return to T-ntlin, from the West had 
not enabled them to put to the best advantage the knowledge and 
practical experience which they had gained abroad. But all ex- 
scholarship-holders had obtained employment — ^in some cases in 
Native States ^though not always of the Vinfl which was con- 
templated when the system of scholarship was instituted. The 
system of State technical scholarships is further discussed in 
Chapter XLVIII. Certain private associations, notably the 

Association for the Scientific and Industrial Education of Indians, ' 

^ ^^®at Britain,- the 

TJmted States of America and Japan. 


IF. Pwfwe prowsion jot t^lmological instruction in Bengal; its 
j nep^sity ; schemes und^r consideration ; evi- 
m regard to these schemes ard to the subject generally. 


ExecuSvetlotmiffl ' w.?' ® member of the Bengal 

eom.vel.otm<nI). msmatmotedby the Goyemment ofBei^I 


( 4 ) Difficulties due to caste. 
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to review tlie industrial position and prospects ot Bengal as it 
was then constituted, with ■ special reference to the 'industrial 
■survey prepared by Me. Collin. It was not in Mr. Cumming’s 
view so much the fault of the would-be Bengal industrialists as 
of their tradition and environment that “ they lacked initiative, 
co-operation of capital, business capacity and organisation.” 
The main feature of the position, as he found it, was that the 
desire to engage in industrial enterprise arose not among the 
Indian commercial classes — for commerce paid them better, but 
among the professional and land holding classes, persons in whom 
the commercial instinct had not been fully developed, but who 
were feeling the struggle for existence.^ 

20. The c^uestion of traditions and environment brings us face 
to face with the Hindu caste system and all that it involves. 
Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee admits that in the matter of caste 
prejudice against certain occupations Indian traditions differen- 
tiate India’s needs from those of Great Britain and other European 
countries. 

“ The caste system ”, -writes Sir Gooroo Dass, “ which has done ■ some 
good, has done tlds harm that notwithstanding its relaxation at the present 
day, it has created in the higher castes, with all their poverty, a prejudice 
“against agricultural, technological and even commercial pursuits.” ^ 

Mr. Sasi Sekhar Banerjee, the Officiating Principal of the 
Krisnath College, Berhampur, says that the Indian people, especially 
those of the' upper classes, have caste prejudices and \^1 not , 
take to those industries and trades which were not sanctioned 
for them. His view is' that these prejudices are disappearing, 
and he maintains' that what the Indian people now lack is initiative 
and proper guidance.® 

21. The Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan Avrites that the 
peculiar conservatism of the Indians (particularly the Hindus), 
their injunctions against sea-voyages, and their rigid caste system 
are not at all favourable to commerce and manufacture.^ 
Mr. Govinda Chandra Bhowal states that the traditions of India 
based upon the caste system' make it difficult to institute a 

* Heview of tho Industrial Position and Prospects in Bengal in 1908 with special 
reference to the industrial survey of 1890— Part 11 of Special Report, page 45, Calcutta, 

- 1903. 

* Question 6.’ 

® Question 6 ; see also Chapters XXIV and XXV. 
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general system of training based on considerations of personal 
capacity and economic demands. 


Under the caste system,” he writes, “ different castes have chiierent 
callings allotted to them. It is difficult to induce the people of the country 
to break through these traditions and barriers. Castes excejit weavers will 
not take to wea^^ng. No Hindus, except a particular class, will take to 


vuci-maitiug. * 

22. Dr. David Thomson of the Cotton College, Gauhati, and 
the Rev. Garfield Williams are both emphatic in their insistence 
that the caste system blocks the development of the country. 

Assam,” writes Dr. Thomson, “is still to a very 'great extent wgin 
country and she needs, or ought to need, pre-eminently industrial pioneers 
direction — ^in agriculture, forestry, engineering and mining, in all 

hett branches Outside the professions proper she needs, or ought to 

need, an army of skilled artisans. The results of the present system of 
education, or rather I should say of the caste restrictions, which bind hand 
an foot those who benefit by the present system of education, is a super- 
a undanoe of lawyers, clerks and untrained, and for their profession badly 

e ucated, teachers.. The university is in no way_ to blame, nor is the 

o^mment, for this state of things. Our students get what they ask for. 
he demand is unhealthy and if our students find themselves at the close 
0 heir college careers ivithout a market for their educational wares, the fount 
an source of all this evil is, if we will only go far enough back, the blighting 
■^sam needs nothing short of a social revolution for her 
educational regeneration. In this respect she apparently 
ers but little from the rest of India. Education ivill in time work this 
revolution. Already 'the signs of change are manifest.”^ 

23. Mr. Garfield Williams asserts^ 


that a man of * highly trained intelligence ’ should take his part in 
manufacturing and commercial activities is a conception more foreign to the 
todian mind than to that of any other type with which I am acquainted. 
One recalls that in pre-revolutionary Erance the old-fashioned' rules and 
regulations which, for instance, ‘forbade a man to change over from one 
trade to another without a long and costly lepl process ’ were felt by 
the people to he in need of reform. Here in India in the twentieth century, 
a social system built up upon a religious foundation has such a hold' over the 
people that to the vast mass of them it will never even occur that they should 
for the sake of greater prosperity change their traditional occupation.’’^ 

24. Ml. Sudliansukumar Banecjee, one of the lecturers of 
Calcutta Universify, pleads that the industrial organisation of this, 
country should be bunt up on the basis of the caste ^ system : — 

“ The division of labour which formed the basis of the caste system 
existing in India has peculiarly adapted particular classy of people for 
phiticuTar kinds of work. This should be kept in mind m building up 

■ ■— 

* Quesiioa 6 ; see also Chapters XXIV and XXV. 

* Question 2. 
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V 

institutions tliioughout the country. For example, model agricultural institu- 
tions should be opened, not in towns or in the vicinity of towns, but in 

important villages Ship-building institutions should be opened in places 

like Chittagong and other sea-coast places Commercial and industrial 

institutions should be opened in places like Khagi'a, Dacca, Berhampur, 
Cuttack, etc., wliich are well known for the industrial enterprise of their 
inhabitants.”^ 

(B) The bread problem. 

25. But all oui witnesses agree in emphasising the economic, 
social, and political necessity for providing an outlet into industry 
and commerce for the middle classes of Bengal ; and there is also 
equal unanimity in the condemnation of the existing educational 
system as inadequate to the demands of to-day. 

“The great problem of the hour”, writes Mr. P. N..Dutt, one of the 
professors of the University Law College, Calcutta, “ is the bread problem. 
It is daily becoming more difl&cult for our university men to earn a decent 
H\nng. India, so far as her natural resources are concerned, can furnish 
bread and employment for her university men to a much greater extent than 
she does at present. But we want the right type of men, more capital 
and more organisation.”^ 

j\Ir. Dutt goes on to tell of a relative of his, whom he put into 

the Electrical Department ” some seven or eight years ago on Es. 15 
a month- “ simply because his education was so defective that 
he was not good enough for any post of equal pay in any other 
department. ” This young man is now drawing Es. 75 a month 
and is the envy of many M.A ’s ; he was saved, as jMr. Dutt laconi- 
cally remarks, from the fate of being a clerk by ‘ his poor education.* 
26. Justice Sir Ali Imam, now a member of the Executive 
Council ,of Bihar and Orissa, observes that “ industries to be 
successfully carried on at the present day require a high degree 
-of training.” He complains that '“the textile industry which 
was at one time the pride and glory of India and for which the 
country provided such resources both in the materials and by the 
special aptitude of the people, has died out under the stress of 
modern competition.” 

' “ Industrial commissions ”, he writes, “ that the Governments appoint 
from time to time only sldm the surface, and no attempt is made to organise 
our own men to take advantage of the resources of our country. All this 
could be done, and is being done, in, countries where the object of education 
is not merely to supply more adroit assistants to governors appointed from 
abroad, but to develope the resources of the country. . ^ . "What is needed is 


^ Question 6. 
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n more intelligent and patriotic turn given to the idcalp of education, and oil 
the rest wdll follow.”^ 

27. Mr. Justice T. V. Sesliaglri Iyer of the Madras High Court 
contends that the work of Great Britain in India should primarily 
be “to wean Indian youths from their Iraditions in regard to 
occupations, so that their cnerg}* may be spent in developing the 
resources of the country.”* Mr. Abdul Jnlil of the Meerut College 
admits that in India private enterprise is entirely lacking, but 
he also accuses Government of a lack of interest in the industrial 
development of the country.* Mr. Bccharam Laliiri, a pleader at 
Krishnagar and Secretary to the Nadia District Association, asserts 
that the “ scmfWc of many centuries ” has eaten into the “very - 
vitals ” of the peoples of India and that what .stands in the way 
of their development is “ their feeling of ahjcci bondage.”* 

28. LIr. Atul Chandra Sen of the Ripon College says that the 
inhabitants of India are so poor tbot “ many of them cannot even 
procure two meals a day.” 

“ The condition of the middle classes ”, he writes, ” is anything but satb- ' 
factory. Many young men after obtaining degrees from the University arc 
compelled to join the Bar in the absence of any other profitable pmplojTUcnt. 
The result is that the Bar is overcrowded and those who joined it in the hope 
of bettering their circumstances soon meet with hitter clisnppoinlnient. 

A great deal of the discontent which is now prevalent nmon<» the educated 
classes is admittedly due to the fact that their education docs not enable them 
to obtain a decent livelihood.”* 

29. Mr. H. Sharp summarises certain aspects of the general 
economic position in Bengal as follows 


« h« Moromic condition; out o: 
45L mill™ inhnbitenta 3DJ miUions arc employed in agiiculturc Inirie; 
have not largely developed save around Calcutta wlmi-n t , 

part in the Eanda oj Eiiopeans. The agriSiTi a.. ““ T' 

of the oountiy 18 m a EonrisliinB eondition. Tl. 


liaiu lu uuw iiuiiub viji ifle acnculhirfil nio.- ■. 

of the -country is in a flourishing condition mi , 
trade has brought them considerable wcnltti fpi of the jut 

risen. The price of commodities and of labour Im of linng ha 

The avenues of employment for the middle 1 

learned professions. It was the opinion nf ^ mainly tb 

m Committee that the educational product*^ "ragal District Administw 
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The same committee has assured us that the dislike for cultivation on 
the part of the better castes is unequalled in any province in India and that 
there is no demand for ready made captains of industry. Capital is shy, 
Swadeshi enterprise split on the rock of lack of business knowledge. The 
avenue of employment is restricted and this dictates the avenue of education. 
Nearly "1 per cent, of the total population is found in secondary schools — 
percentage to which the female half of the population contributes practically 
nothing. Of the male population, 1*7 per cent, is found in secondary schools 
-and 0-8 per cent, in the secondary stages of those schools. Colleges (mainly 
arts colleges) contain 0-5 per cent, of the total population and nearly 1 per 
cent, of the male population. This, in a country where seven-ninths of the 
population are engaged in agriculture, is a significant fact. The college figures 
are especially remarkable, when compared with other and more advanced 
countries and the percentages computed by Paulsen and Badley. Employ- 
ment being largely confined to Government and other clerical service and the 
learned professions, all pursue the road which leads thither. The education 
obtainable is inexpensive. The successful immediately secure prizes ■which, 
in proportion to the outlay, would be undreamed of in Europe. The mediocre 
and the failures hardly obtain a living wage. All, -we are told, can get employ- 
ment. But it has been computed that between 10,000 and 20,000 bo 5 's 
annually leave the secondary schools without appearing for matriculation. 
All this argues an abnormal condition of things. In other countries these 
youths would be diverted into institutions leading to other walks in life. 
In Bengal, apprenticeship is disliked. The educated youth wishes to commence 
at the hi^er rungs of industrial employment. Even humble families now 
desire to have a son in Government employ. The degree or even the hall- 
mark of matriculation exercises a peculiar glamour. 

The obvious remedy is the development of industries.”^ 

30. The analysis of Mr. J. E. Cunningham, the Director of 
Public Instruction, Assam, takes into account factors -u'hich have 
not been examined by any other of our witnesses. 

“ The market of employment (he writes) is'undoubtedly developing as the 
■wealth of the country increases, W the increased supply does not keep pace 
•vnth the demand. I have not before me statistics which would enable me 
to express the measure of this truth. But that it is a truth will be freelv 
admitted. At present in a country in which wide discrepancies of fortune 
are much less manifest than in other countries which are regarded as econo- 
mically blessed, such discrepancies would seem to be most marked amont^t 
the hhadrahk, some of whom live in affluence, but a large proportion in condi- 
-tions which, considering their standards and requirements, can only be regarded 
as extreme poverty. It is by the bhadrahk that the pinch of poverty is most 
severely felt and it is from them, in a combination of economic discontent and 
political idealism, that the agitation springs which purifies itself into progre&s. 
Progress so backed and so inspired is naturally a progress along lines congenial 
to the temperament and qualities of the class from which it springs. '^This 
class is by its traditions dissociated from industrial enterprise, and*’ socially 
has tended, as a whole, to resist reorganisation or progress in defending its 
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privileges and its prestige against the encroaclnncnls of the lower classes. It 
is natural, therefore, that sucli progrc.ss ns has hccn acliicvcd, or is imracdiatcly 
in view, is disproportioncd in its various branches— politically it sets itself a 
hope of rapid accomplishment on democratic lines— socially and economically, 
it moves slowly and rcluctniitly to the cslnblishrncnt of such conditions as 
might at once satisfy its own requirements and safely serve for the founda- 
tion of democratic institutions. It may be said that this has been adequately 
realised on the economic side at least — that for half a century the literate 
have called out for technical education with a view to indu.strial advance. 
But the cry for technical institutions has been unsupported by iwcful action. 
It has in reality been a cry for industries and in its interpretation a cry for 
employment, the opportunities for employment of the old kind which a busy 
market would create. The spirit of commercial or industrial enterpnse has 
been wanting, or, where it has been prc.scnt, has inaiiifeslcd itself mainly in 
failure. There are many reasons to account for this— in part, I imagine, the 
tradition of the classes concenicd ; in part, piobahh*, the system of early 
marriages and other aspects of the Hindu social organisation ; no eager spirit of 
enterprise can be expected on the part of those who have early in life given 
hostages to fortune. On the other hand it may be snid that there is want of 
encouragement and opportunity, and that the State • has not moved as it 
should have done in this matter. Be this as it may, the fact remains that 
these classes call out for employment, that in the absence of other avenues 
they march along the road of the middle school and high school and press 
in a very mingled throng through the gates of the University. This is a state 
of things which will not correct itself in a dav, and which must be taken into 
reckomng in any question of educational reform.’’^ 


(0) The Oalculta Vniversify cominercial scheme ; cndcisms of the Calcutta School 
of Commerce and evidence on proposals for commercial cdvc:ition. 

31.^ The Calcutta University recently decided, on the adnee of 
a special universily committee, to ask Government sanction for the 
institution of ^ a commercial course, leading to (1) a diploma or 
licence, and (ii) a degi'ee. 

The general plan of the proposed scheme is as follows 

the coSse^fOT the StwoyS^t4^nte“ matriculated and 

to comprise-fl) English-L conveiS'^^n i called-is 

^ting, (c) simple texi, (2) elementary eSml (ton 

(4) mathematics (commercial aiithSSwn® ’ geography, 

German, French, Japanese, Chinese nhvsL i ^ following, viz., 

Hindustani conversation. At this noln/th^rp“^Tv‘^^’ 
the first six months of the third v^r examination. For 

English, (2) general and Indian economicr^w? ^^^^dents will take-(l) 
statistics, (5) shorthand and tynewritiTin mi, ^ accountancy, (4) elementary 
licence will then he sent to commemiSioi! f® candidates for the diploma or 
for the degree win continue their studi^ The candidates 

l_____J^adding to the third year curriculum 


1 


» page 242. 
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a second language and the economic and political history of England and 
India after 1750, while those who are going to study statistics during their 
fourth year will be required to take a higher course of mathematics. During 
the fourth and fifth years of the course the curriculum is to be definitely ' 
directed towards one of the following careers : — ^that of a merchant, an 
.actuary, an auditor, a banker or an adimnistrator. During their fourth year 
all students will be required to take — (1) accountancy, business methods and 
correspondence ; (2) banking and currency, (3) the mechanism of exchange, 
including ifiarket and stock exchange, (4) transport, (5) public administra- 
tion, (6) a foreign language, while students of insurance and actuarial science 
must take statistics. During their fifth 3 ’^car all students arc to study com- 
mercial law and public finance (including the question of tariffs) ; in addition, 
the prospective merchant is to take the organisation of business in grain, jute, 
•cotton, tea, liides, coal and any other branch which may be added later, and 
the study of railways and shipping ; the prospective actuar}' is to take banking 
a,nd audit and insurance and actuarial science ; the prospective auditor is to 
take banking and audit and accountancy and auditing, the prospective banker 
is to study railways and shipping and banking and audit ; the prospective 
' administrator is to study banking and audit and local government. Before 
-appearing for the degree the student will be required to have spent 12 
months in an appropriate office, and to have done, in addition, 6 months’ 
practical work in connexion with the branch of commerce in which he 
proposes to make his career.” 

32. In the matter of this practical training the committee 
Tvhich advised the University recognised the difficulty of securing 
admission of students to business houses, but they hoped that a 
few such houses might co-operate with the university, and provide 
t;he necessary facilities. We put this point to the representatives 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce.^ Both Mr. W. E. Crum and 
]\Ir. Alastair Cameron considerd it very unlikely that firms would 
give facilities for the practical training of candidates for the univer- 
sity degree in commerce. Such a practice would in their opinion 
be very inconvenient to the offices. Both the witnesses held that if 
the University wanted to award a degree in commerce, it should 
not make the award partly dependent on satisfactory work with a 
commercial firm. They thought that it was not possible to learn 
much about business in a year or 18 months and that, apart from 
its manifold inconveniences, such an arrangement would place the 
head of a firm in a difficult position. ^ 

33. The committee recommended that the Calcutta University 
ehould establish a commercial college near the university buildings. 


^ See also paragraph 38 of this Chapter infra. 
‘ Genera] Memoranda, page 25. 
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The recent committee, which was appointed by the Senate to con- 
•sider the feasibility of the University of Calcutta taking steps to- 
develope the teaching of the higher branches of agricultural, 
technological and commercial studies, refer in their report to 
the Government Commercial Institute and private institutions^ 
both in and outside Calcutta, as all doing useful work but 
not having proved -attractive to students. “That may be,”" 
the committee’s report continues, “because these institutions- 
are unconnected with the university, and cannot confer any degrees- 
' or other university distinctions.” The committee add as a general 
proposition that “ besides the general attraction which they have 
for young minds not in India alone, degrees and other university 
distinctions are specially needed in this country to overcome the- 
long-existing prejudice against industrial and commercial pm-suits, 
entertained by the higher castes, notwithstanding the relaxation 
of the caste system, notwithstanding poverty, and notwithstanding 
the overcrowding of the avenues to employment in the services 
and professions.” 

36. This view that commercial training must, as it were, be 
provided with the bait of a university degree or diploma is not 
without its critics. When Mr. C. J. Hamilton, Mintc Professor of 
Economics in the University of Calcutta, appeared before us in 
Calcutta, we referred to the general opinion that college education 
and to some degree school education should be adapted to the 
training of boys who look forward to commercial careers and asked 
him whether there was likely to be in a short time in India any great 
increase of opportunities for commercial employm'ent for young 
men of the ability and standing now found in the colleges and 
university classes. His reply was : — 

“ This is a big, question and it is rather difficult' to answer. I think that 
a number of the abler members of the community are ready to enter into 
commercial employment but whether the number is really large I do not 
know. When I came back from Japan, I had half a dozen letters from parents 
saying that they were ready to advance a certain amount of capital and asking 
me to suggest commercial or industrial openings that their sons could take 
■up. I saw both the parents and the sons and I found that in each case there 


* According to the official returns' there were on the' 31st March 1917 fifteen such 
schools with 603 pupils. . The cost of these intitutions daring 1916-17 was Rs. 24,791 
• towards which Government contributed Rs. 7,68 J. (c/. Progress of Education in Bengah 
1912*13 to 1916-17. Fifth Quinquennial Review by W. JV. Hornell (Calcutta, 1918)> 
'para. 409. 
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nw 'if •'•tiitiK J fake it f Imf if i? .ahiinit a eotnlition of thinjts, n« they 
that even an ahh* nuin fookint; for pennaticnt omip.afion in 
oav ’^[^5 to .st.iit at the wrv Ih'einnin", even on von* low 

J)«' , nnd that it i.s one of tlie real diftieultiea." 

37, Mr. P. M. Kewson, one of the partners of Mes.srs. .Tnrdine, 
sinner and Company, Calcutta, told us that the present situa- 
lon 0 Imlinu coinmorcc was more satisfactoij' than it had ever 
een in tlie past, and that o\nng to the tvar nnd its effect upon 
uropean roenntment it "was prohahlo tlinl India would have to 
^S^iicy, ill the higher grades of cmplojincnt* 
e 0 c us, hou c^ ci*, that the prospects of those who received higher 
c uca ion m commerce were not promising. Jfr. Newson is not 
a great believer in corainctcial education and he is very doubtful 
^ e cr a university education is of great value in business. His 
lew IS lat business can only be learnt effectively in the school of 

making an appointment would not 
TT unnersity training in commerce any recommendation* 

■long 1 * however, that a good education probably paid in the 

^ partner in Messrs. Graham and Company 
Mn pWtT’* Cameron, 3 a partner in Messrs. Mackinnon, 

ompany, Calcutta, came before the Commission as 
Benjgal Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Cataeron' 
mnoh ®®®gali assistants in his firm were receiving as 

a. month, but both he and Mr. Crum stated that 


* GonenJ Memorimda, page 25 . 

* Ibid,, page 24. 
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Bengalis witli university qualifications seldom applied for posts in. 
commercial offices, " They ofiject to doing the drudgery work, 
hut it is essential for all to start at the bottom and learn graduallv 
the 'whole work* of the establishment.” Mr. Crum himself, after 
leaving Oxford, started work in an office on £12 a year. Both the- 
witnesses were emphatic that graduates of commerce who want tO' 
start on Rs. 300 a month woffid not find employment. They feel, 
however, that a good university education should enable a man who- 
starts at the bottom to rise quickly. Mr. Crum subsequently- 
amplified this in a letter to one of our members in which lie- 
explained that' while in no way decrying the value of academic edu- 
cation, he laid far greater stress on the value of university life 
“ from the .point of view of discipline, association with boys of the 
same age and the inculcation of a spirit of work and play together 
for the common good and at the same time of that independence- 
which cannot be learned at school.” 

“ Give me,” Mr. Crum -wrote, “ the same tj^e of boy at 18 without univer- 
sity education and at 22 -with a good university education, and prowded the- 
letter is willing to begin at the bottom, I am certain that at the age of 27 the 
university boy will in the maiority of cases be drawing far the higher salary. 

39. Mr. Gicindia Kumar Sen, the Principal of the Government 
Commercial Institute, Calcutta, writes as follows : — 

” In Bengal a degree would seem to be a meaningless thing so far as practi- 
cal life is concerned There is no short cut to success in commercial- 

life and, in the absence of at least a few men of the province talcing to busi- 
ness, the chances of my countrymen in Bengal are very small in getting 
themselves engaged in the higher administration of commercial enterprises 
by merely possessing a degree. On the other hand the natural tendency 
of a holder of it would be to expect, immediately after he has possessed it,, 
a position of some responsibility, tmaware o^the fact that college gives the 
finish and experience the start, with the result that disappointments would 
multiply inevitably. If, again somehow the degree is believed to be equivalent 
. to a certificate of competency by some wealthy men leading them to entrust 
some of the new graduates ‘ with new enterprises, the result would 
be disastrous; giving a set-back to the healthy growth of trade in the 
pro-vince,”® 

f 

(D) The Cahutia Technological Instilvle scheme. 

40. In 1908 Mr. J. G. Gumming recommended the establish- 
ment of a technological institute, the nucleus of which should be 
the industrial chemistry classes which had then recently been 

^ General Memoranda', page 26. 

® Question 7. 
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:suggeslc(l for the Sibpur College.^ It is necessary lo explain at 
■tliis point that the Government of Bengal had in 1903 asked 
-the Government of India lo sanction Ihc removal of the Engineer- 
ing College from Sibjmr lo Ranchi in Chota Nagpur nnd the sale 
■of the Sibpur property lo the Port Commissioners of Calcutta. 
The Government of India agreed in 1909. In the report on Public 
Instruction in Bengal for 1909-10 it was observed that one of the 
•wants which would have to be satisfied, wlicn the Sibpur College 
•was removed to Ranchi, was that of a Government technological 
dnstitution in CalcutUa for ihc teaching of mechanical .and electrical 
engineering and industrial chemistr}*." In 1912 the question of 
the establishment of a technical institute in Calcutta was referred 
hy the Government of Bengal to a committee of officials and represen- 
tative commercial men on which the Calcutta University and the 
‘Calcutta Corporation were also represented. This committee 
recommended the establishment of a technological institute in 
‘Calcutta and the)' advised that this institute should be quite 
•distinct from the Civil Engineering College.® In the same year 
fl912) Lieutenant-Colonel E. H. de V. Atkinson, who was then 
Principal of the Roorkee College, and Mr. T. S. Dawson “canied 
out, under instructions from the bovernmeut of India, an inquiry 
into the question how technical institutions in India could be brought 
■into closer touch, and more practical relations, ■with employers of 
’labour and their report was published.^ 


^ 41. A parallel movement had been taking place in Eastern 
Bengal. As the result of a conference which was convened in 
Dacca in 1909, the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
Pad worked out an elaborate programme for the industrial devclop- 
ment of that province, which included, among many other things, 
-the establishment by Government of a central iudilstrial institute 
:at Dacca and a n^ber of demonstration factories. The capital 
.cost involved in this program mejN'as nearly 14 lakh and the 

^ Review of the Industrial Position nnd Pm. . • 

-reference to the Industrial Survey of 1890 p rt “ 1808 with special 

® Report on Public InstrueUon in BeiiEal" inno Rcporb-Caloutto, 1908. 

’Riqpoitof the Technical Institute (Calcutta, 1910), para. 376. 

Bengal in their Resolution no. 302 datefl * 1 , on.v t “’^^ointed by the Government of 
* Report on the Enquiry to brine Tcch«f« 1 W12, Calouttn, 1912, para. 4. 

pxa^ical rdations with the Emplovers of T ni, into closer toudi and more 

V. E. E, Mr. J. E. H. 
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lecnrring cost about 2^ laJclis. 'Owing to the territorial re-adjust- 
ment of 1912, this scheme also came Avithin the purview of the 
Government of Bengal. 

42. Early in 1913 Mr. E. Nathan was instructed by the 
Government of Bengal to work out, in consultation with Mi*. G. W. 
Kiichler, who was then Director of Public Instruction in Bengal, and 
]\Ir. Everett AA^ho was then, and still is, the officer AA'ho deals, under 
the Director, with technical and industrial education, the proposals 
of the 1912 committee for the establishment of a technological 
■'institute in Calcutta, keeping in mind the report of Colonel Atkinson 
and Mr. DaAvson and the proposals of the Government of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Mr. Nathan AA'orked out in great detail a 
scheme for a technological institute in Calcutta which AA'as to com- 
prise the following departments: — 


Doparbmcnt. 

Enginceiiog— Uoobanical, Electrical and Civil 
Textile Fabric, Jntc ond Cotton .... 

Ohemistry for engineering, textile and epccial atudents 
Printing ........ 

’Commerce ........ 

-For women— dress making and millinery . 

ToiAt 


Numdbr or srnnmiTS. 


1 

• may classes. 

Evening classes. 

! 

300 

300 

70 

• •• 

15 


110 

• •• 

HO 

60 

40 


675 

360 


43. It was suggested that the Imperial Secretariat and the 
Government Press building, which lies to the west of Government 
House, Calcutta, should be used for the purposes of the institute, 
but even so the capital cost of the scheme was estimated at 
Es. 10,20,000, and the recurring cost at about Es 5}, lakhs per 
annum. We imderstand that there has never been any prospect 
of the Government of India being in a position to hand over the 
Secretariat and Press building. This scheme presumed the- reali- 
sation of the Dacca University Committee’s proposal that a civil 
engineering college should be established as a part of the Dacca 
University in place of the Sibpur College » and that this should 
be the only institution in the Bengal Presidency for the higher 

» Review of the Industrial Position and Prospects in Bongo! in 1008 with special 
reference to the Industrial Survey of 1890. Part I of Special Eeport-Caloutta, 1908. 
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training of civil engineers. Tlie institute was to be a Government 
institution /controlled by a council. It was to conduct its own ex* 
aminations and award its own diplomas. The only point of con* 
nexion between it and the Calcutta University was that the higher 
courses in mechanical and electrical enginceriiiff were to lead up to a 
degree awarded by the University.^ 

(E) The Calculta Vnivmity tcchnohgml civcation schmc. 

44. A committee appointed on October 13, 1917, by the Senate of 
the University of Calcutta “ to consider the feasibility of the Univer- 
sity taldng steps to develope the teaching of the higher branches 
of agricultural, technological and commercial studies ” reported m 
the following month in favour of the proposal and framed a ‘rough 

outhne ’ of a scheme of studies in technology. The report of this 
committee was adopted by the Senate on December 1st, 1917, 
the question of details to be settled in consultation with the I'aculties 
being referred to the Syndicate. The recommendations of the 
Taoulties were brought before the Senate on February 9, 1918, when 
a new committee was appointed to frame regulations. The report of 
this later committee, dated March 13, 1918, was accepted ten days 
afterwards by a majority of the Senate who recorded the resolutions. 
Its recommendations were then submitted to the Government of 
India for sanction. On June 12, 1918, the Government of India 
forwarded a copy of the proposed regulations for our consideration, 
stating that they did not ‘ feel in a position to pass orders on the 
draft regulations for examinations in agriculture, technology and 
commerce without having before them the views of the Commissioii 
on the inclusion of such -subjects in university courses.’ We shall 
return to this subject in Chapter XL VIII below. 

(F) Evidence-on ‘proposals for technological edveation. 

45. One of the questions put by the Commission (Question 6) 
dealt with the callings necessary for the service to, and the advance- 
ment of, India and for which a high degree of training is required. 
Our correspondents gave in reply a considerable list of industries 
wHch should be developed in India and speoiaUy in Bengal. The 
list included agriculture, various forms of engineering, niechanical, 
electrical and mining-textile, leather ' and dyeing industries. 

* Report on a Technological Inatitute for Calcutta. 
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Coirespondents were also invited^ to say whether in their opinion 
" the University sliould provide or recognise approved 
courses of instruction in optional science and technology and 
whether it should provide facilities for research in these branches.” 
Three main types of answers have been given to this last question. 

The first answer is that it is not the business of the university, 
as such, to have anything to do with technology. The conduct of 
examinations and the conferment of degrees will not solve the 
problem of technical training ; what is required is the founding of 
schools where education of a practical type will be given to' the 
students. This requires expert Imowledge and the co-operation 
of Government, the public and especially. of the commercial com- , 
munity. An academic institution is scarcely in a position to 
undertake this work. The University should confine itself to 
pure science. 

A second view is that the University of Calcutta should be 
modernised oxi the lines of some of the newer universities of Great 
Britain and give teaching and practical training in various kinds 
of applied science. A variant of this view is that a technological 
university should be established quite apart from the existing 
University of Calcutta. 

The third view, while substantially in agreement with the second, 
lays stress on the fact that, in view of Bengali tradition, the Ujii- 
versity stands for a great deal in the minds of the middle classes and 
should therefore put its hall-mark on industrial courses by offering " 
instruction and awarding degrees. 

46. One of the strongest supporters of the first view is 
Mr. E. Vredenburg of the Geological Survey of India who was for 
many years the lecturer on geology at the Presidency College, 
Calcutta. . He writes as follows : — 


“ While technical education deserves Ijy all means to he supported and 
encouraged, wo must avoid the risk of the University becoming unwieldy 
by embracing too many activities, and we must also avoid the risk of tccli- 
mcal training becoming developed to the detriment of pure science. Pro- 
bably the establishment of a separate self-contained Faculty will meet the 
requirements of the case, 

Modem req;Mements demand ever-increasing specialisation in the 
liigner studies. ^ In order therefore to safeguard a minimum of sound general 
education providmg a common basis of thought, we must avoid startimr 
specialisation at too early a stage. The candidate.^ to tlic technical 
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tendency in India is to regard the study of books as an cflicient substitute 
for practical training : this tendency, which is a bad one, will be fostered by 
entrusting instruction in applied sciences to the University.*-^ 

49. G. E. Fawous, tbe Officiating Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in Bibar and Orissa, expresses a somewhat similar view:— 

“ In India at present instruction in applied science and tcclmology is 
perhaps best kept separate from university control. There is a tendency 
amongst the literate classes to dislike manual work and a consequent danger 
that students who complete a university course in applied science or tcchnolo^ 
be deterred by the dislike of manual work from making use- of their 
Imowledge. In this way expen^turc incurred OJi thein instruction would 
be practically wasted. To prevent such waste it seems essential that practical 
and theoretical work should be very closely combined and this would appear 
to necessitate the theoretical work being given in centres immediately adjoining 
the workshops or other places in which the practical work is carried on. It 
would further appear to render it desirable that any instruction in applied 
science and technology should be closely supervised by a body consisting 
mainly of practical men engaged in the industries concerned rather than 
by one such as a university Senate.” 

50. The Senatus of the Scottish Churches College, Calcutta, write 

“ Technical schools and colleges fail in their practical use except for 
those who have already" passed through a strict apprenticeship or intend 
to do BO at the close of their school course, and they ought to be supplied 
only when such a demand arises. Such schools and colleges have been much 
talked about in India and by many have been commended as certain to create 

avenues of employment. This is a dangerous delusion It would be 

' unfortunate, to say the least, if the University, by constituting technological 
colleges and granting diplomas or degrees beyond what it docs, further 
encouraged the mistaken idea that such titles make a man an engineer or a 
mine manager.” ^ 

^61. The Eev. Garfield Williams remarks, that the technical 
college of university status must follow, not precede, the factory, 
otherwise men are turned out who can get no employment. His - 
view is that there is no serious demand for Indians trained in such 
colleges. He thinks that the time has not come for the Calcutta 
University to consider the provision of -instruction in technology 
to the possible neglect of its more urgent responsibilities : 

" The one thing above all others required of the Calcutta University at the 
present juncture is,” he writes, “ to confine its activities to such students as 
•can r^lly profit by its training, to make that training comparable to that 
given m other universities of the world, both in its matter and in its manner to 
vnden the horizon, clarify the vision, harden the moral fibre of these selected 
students and to send them out of 'the University with a sense of the dignity 
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of labour, that, wherever they go, they may prcacli those ideals which irill ol 
tliemsclves bring in a new era in education. Our present reformation sho\il4 
be undertaken to produce men who will thcmselve.s build up tlic Univeiwty 
of the future. If wc produce real men instead of the unlettered mob ve 
at present produce, we can .safely leave them to produce an indigenous type 
of university which will really meet the need of India, "What we have to do 
now is to produce these few men, apostles of a new educational revival in India, 
men capable of thinldng out the problems of the educational future of India, 
of making decisions unswayed by the political considerations of the moment 
and capable of brealdng through the economic and social shackles by which > 
their activity and development have hitherto been liopelcssly retarded.”* 

Nevertlieless Mr, Garfield Williams is o£ opinion that beginnings 
must be made with the foundatiems for future development:— 

“ At present our chief work should he to encourage technological research 
in our universities. Five Indians— enthusiastic chclas of a technological 
expert, worldng in his lahorator}’ on terms of intimacy with him — ^will do more 
good than five thousand B.A. LL.B.’s for the future of Calcutta University 
and for the future of India. For this reason wc should aim at prortding 
the very best and he prepared to spend ns much money on such a department 
(although it will he utilised by veiy few students) ns on any othgr department. 
Moreover, university professors of technolo^cal sciences should be the best 
wo can get and should he told that a great part of their work for some years to 
come will he research work, gathering together a few disciples and with tlieir 
aid attempting to change the present attitude of the people of India to techno* 
logical pursuits.”^ 

« f 

~62,,Mr. H. Sharps expresses the view that it is advisable that 
research should form part of university activity in technological 
subjects ; hut he thinlcs that “ the prime duty of the professor in 
India at present is teaching.” He reminds us of the danger of the 
dissipation of research activities and of the existence of the Tata 
Institute for research in applied science at Bangalore, which he 
thinks is best separated from a university " especially at the 
present stage of university develppment in India.” He adds 

“ I would also sound a note of warning about the word * research ’ as applied 
to other subjects, as well as technology. It has recently become a shibboleth 

in Indja as regards both qualifications and duties Tfie pursuit of 

research, unaccompanied by other qualifications, does not necessarily stamp 
a man as a suitable teacher in university work. The man who poses as 
no more than a teacher is often in reality an unadvertised researcher of the 
highest order.” 

. 63. The view that the University should not attempt technolog- 

ical training is by no means confiped to European witnesses. 
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Sir Eamlcrislina Bliandarkar^ holds that the University should not 
provide or recognise courses in applied science and technology as 
qualifying either for degrees or for diplomas. He thinks that higher 
technological training should be entirely segregated from other 
branches of higher education and that the University should confine 
itself to pure science. Mr. Brajalal Chakravarti’s view^ is that the 
value of the applied sciences consists in their success in the market 
and that this is a matter outside the province of the University. 
He adds that a degree in those subjects conferred by the University 
will not of itself be of much value and that technological training 
is better left to persons who are actually engaged in the practical 
work of industries, the university’s function in this matter being 
the teaching of pure science. The view of Mr. Kishori Mohan 
Chaudhurii is that a university should not concern itself with 
technological training, but that there should be separate inde- 
pendent colleges for this pm’pose, each regulating its own teaching 
and examinations and awarding its own certificates. Mr. Baniapada 
Dutt,^ Mr. Altaf Ali,^ and Rai Baliadm Bagvati Sahay* share 
this view. Mr. Mohini Mohan Chatter] i® maintains that the Uni* 
versity should not assume the charge of technical education “ to 
the impairment of its true aim— the formation of character and the 
improvement and expansion of the intellect.” The position of 
l\Ir. Jatindra Chandra Guha is that if the University is to take the 
responsibility of founding institutions of this natine, it should 
obtain -special funds for the pm-pose and not “ divert any por- 
tion of the income of the general department of the University to 
any special purposes like these.’’^ 

64. Mr. R. P. Paranjpye^ insists that a university should 
not recognise mere technical training, though it may do so 
without objection where such training is combined with pui-e science. 
He holds that universities should work in close co-ordination with 
'technological institutes, though these two types of institution 
should be kept separate. The view of Rai Satis Chandra Sen 
Bahadur® is that, while the University should deal with applied 
chemistry, industrial training generally, including training m 
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‘'s 

commerce and banking, ought to be carried on in colleges or 
institutes which should be founded by Government and coiitrolled 
by it for a period — ^ihe suggestion is 15 years — and then handed 
over to suitable corporate bodies ; for example the banlciug institute 
would be handed over to a corporate body of bankers. 

55. With the view ■which emphasises the necessity for the uni- 
versity hall-rnark we have already dealt in discussing the question 
of an academic training in commerce.^ We recognise the dangers 

of this view but we cannot ignore it, for it is a vital factor of the 
problem. * 


of SUdincrscn, the Principal 

arrnS S CoUcgG, Gauhftti, « IS thc prevalent fashion in India. tVe may 
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and varnisli manufacture, have all been mentioned as industries in 
the development of which the universities of Bengal should assist. 
“ I am strongly of opinion,” writes Dr. David Thomson^ of the Cotton 
College, Gauhati, “ that the Umversity should provide or recognise 
approved courses of instruction in the applied sciences and technol- 
ogy of the existing industries and should also provide facilities 
for research in these branches of knowledge. Nothing would do 
more to link up the University with Indian industrial development 
of which the University ought to bo the brain.”. Dr. Gilbert- 
Walker’s view is that “ the University should provide courses, as 
far as possible, in ... . engineering, agiiculture, technical chemis- 
try, music, art and miiung, and, where the University cannot 
conveniently provide them, it should recognise them.” He also 
holds that “ facilities for research should be provided, but not 
necessarily or entirely at the University. It might be more 
convenient for researches to be carried on at some institution 
recognised by the University.”* 

68. Sir Nihatan Shear writes as follows : — 

“ Under tlic prcsoiit conditions it is desirable lor the university to organise 
education in applied science and technology in at least two slandards, viz., 
a high standard lor degrees and a somewhat lower one lor licences or diplomas. 
It matters little whether the University itscll provides courses ol instruction or 
rccCgnises such instruction in affiliated institutions so long as the latter arc 
under her control and arc properly equipped. Further the university sliould 
provide facilities for research in these branches 

A college of agriculture, a college of commerce, a college of technology 
in which Icathcr-taimiiig, and dyeing, and some other chemical industries may 
be taught, should bo maijitalned by the University of Calcutta. Further, 
some colleges may be affiliated to the University, their leaclicrs being recognised 
by the University. Then again, certain institutions like the Geological Survey 
Department, the Pusa Institute, the Botanical Gardens o£ Calcutta, the 
Zoological Department of the Museum, etc., may be utilised lor the purposes 
of training students in these subjects. 

For this purpose, some ol the experts and scientific men connected with 
these institutions must be recoguised as university professors or lecturers.”* 

69. Dr. Wall Mohammad,* Professor of Physics at Aligarh, goes 
further : — 

^ . “ The university,” he writes, ” should provide the highest education and 
instruction in applied science and tcclmology and offer every facility for research 
in these branches of knowledge. The Government could render the best 
service to the economic development of the country by giving special grants for 
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carrying out reseaich in applied -science. The examples of Statc-Mi®^ 
at ^e German universities and of public-supported research at MancMti 
and Birmingham can be safely imitated. . . . • . 1:1 

The university should take over all technological institabons, vw 
should be regarded as departments of the University. The University s 
not only supervise and control the teaching, but should take the responsiw I 
of attending to the residence and the general training of the students, t 
advantages of creating a university atmosphere by^ bringing together 
teaehers and students in arts, science, technology, etc., together, 
facility in providing the various courses common to the various 
•become self-evident.’*^ 


60. Mr. Walled Hossain thinka that — 

“ the Indian universities should adopt the same methods and 
' instruction in applied science and technology as have been adopted by ® 
modem universities of Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, etc., as qaaluyiUo 
for degrees or ^plomas.”^ 

He also advocates the provision by the university of facilities 
for research in applied science and technology and he argues that 
unless proper incentive is given to research, the technologica 
study will be barren.” Mr. Allied Hay of the Tata Institute, 
Bangalore , 1 is of opinion that applied science and technology shoul 
form an important part of the scheme of any modern university 
and that degrees and diplomas should be granted in these subjects. 
He thinlrs that facilities for research should be provided in every 
subject taught at a university. On the other hand Mi. S. W. Cocks 
of the Burma Education Department, though he thinks that “the 
TJmvei'sity should associate itself with the highest degree of instruc- 
tion in applied soiehce and technology,” holds that “ the provision 

of facilities for research in these branches hardly falls within its 
province. 1 


^ 61. One hundred and forty-three of our witnesses have replied 
0 oiu question whether higher technological training should, or 
Jould not, be segregated from other branches of higher education. 

themselves in favour of segregation 
Ills slZ witnesses, whether they 

both .va,tol«l mid 
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properly equipped, should carry on teaching work both in pure and 
applied science. Sir J. C. Bose^ wiles that there is no reason 
why there should be segregation ol higher technological training 
from other branches of higher education adding that segre- 
gation in the present stage of finance will make higher technological 
training an impossibility. Dr. David Thomson sees nothing but 
advantage to all concerned in the direct association of higher 
technological training with the other branches of higher education. 

“ The combination,” he continues, “ is successful in Europe and I know 
310 icason'why it should not be successful in India. Indeed it is all the more 
necessary here if the mind of young India is to be weaned from itg. traditional 
idealism.”^ 


We quote below the view of Mr. Patrick Geddes : — 


“ The segregation of technolopcal teaching fiom the older higher education 
in Germany, and largely in other countries seems lo have arisen from two 
reasons, on one side the passive or active prejudice and jcajousy with which 
the old professions have in the* main regarded the new ones, and especially 
the technological ones, and on the other the reciprocal disrespect with which 
active energy is wont to look at the older professions, as of well-endowed 
convention and the like. How far this view of each other— as in short 
prepondcratingly fossil or Philistine respectively, is or has been just, how 
far unjust, need not here be discussed, since the violence of both views is 
happily abating. 

The way in which pure science and its application may be cultivated, 
with new efficiency for both and harmony accordingly, is well illustrated by 
the- recent Edinburgh University Listitutc of Mathematics,— the whole 
building of a former training college transformed into work-roonts in wliich 
beginners, advanced students, and the investigators, and these in pure 
mathematics and its apidications as to statistical and actuarial work 
as to mechanical, civil, 'electrical and aerial engineering, etc., all now find 
their place under a teacher of organising genius and, of course, with due and 
increasing staff.” ^ 


62. The view of those who advocate segregation is based mainly, 
•on the apprehension that, without it, the training will be too 
academic and not sufficiently practical. This apprehension has 
induced some of om- correspondents to advocate the establishment 
of a separate technological university. 

, “Calcutta affords,” ^vrites Mr. A. C. Datta, “a good opportunity for 
possessing a umyersity of the modern type for the study of higher applied 
- sciences and technology ; and, for that reason, a university is necessary for 
Calcutta alone which ought to be separated from the classical university of the 
purely idealistic kind. I do considw that the time has come to differentiate 
the university functions. of two different kinds. In that .case, the modern 
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Calcutta UuivcrBity bIiouW unclctlalco the teaching of all the tcclmical and 
professional branches of studies, which arc to bo excluded from the curricula 
of the other University, which is to bo for the purpose of purely ideal 
education.”^ 

63 . Mi. Atul Chandra Sen feels that a new organisation is 
wanted and he therefore makes the following suggestion 

“Now the questiou is what the Univemity con do for industrial and agri- 
cultural education in this country. It would of course be very easy to found 
degrees in conuncrce, agriculture and technology. But merely holding examina- 
tions or conferring degrees will not solve the problem of technical education. 
What is wanted is the founding of schools and colleges for such education and 
giving practical training to the students. All this requires expert knoiYlcdgo 
and co-operation of Government, the public and especially the mercantile 
community. The academic universities are hardly in a position, to undertake 
this work. I would therefore suggest the establishment of a separate technolo- 
0col university which would incorporate and cxpand all the different institu- 
tions now giving technical education in the province. But the academic 
universities may provide all the necessary scientific education preliminary 
to the admission of students into the technical institutions. Bor tliis purpose 
it would be necessary to introduce the teaching of elementary science in schools 
and those who would be desirous of joining a technical institution may ^continue 
their studies in science at the high school and the collegiate stages.”® 

64 . Dr. P. Neogi^ of the Eajshahi College, suggests that 
owing to the financial stringenejr caused by ' the war it tvill be 
difldcult for Government to fidd funds for the proposed Calcutta 
Technological Institute. Oh the other hand “ Government is 
pledged to establish a university at Dacca.” His proposal is 
therefore that the Dacca University should be wholly a technolo- 
gical university, hlr, Baroda Prosaud Dey^ advises that technolo- 
gical training should not form a department or departments of the 
University, but should be placed under boards of experts, the 'Uni- 
versity exercising general control and granting degrees and diplomas. 
Mr. Manmathanath Banerji^ thinks that the best solution would be 
the creation of several departments of technology and applied 
science under the 'University with provision for the inclusion of, 
experts — ^representatives of Government, manufacturing and trading 
concerns, on the governing bodies — but he recommends that all 
departments of applied science and technology should remain 
outside the control of the academic senate anrl syndicate of the 
existing constitution. Mr. P. Basu^ thinks that the department of 
applied science and technology should be an entirely separate branch 
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of tlie University. Many advocate the constitution of a faculty 
of applied science and technology. The strongest supporter of 
this is Rajah Reshee Case Law, a man of wide commercial interests. 

“ The department of applied science and technology,” he writes, “should 
not form part of the Faculty of Arts. If it does, it would necessarily occupy 
a subsidiary place in that Faculty, and in the course of time the department 
may die of inanition.”^ 

65. Those of our correspondents who thinlc that the University 
should take up technological training hold various opinions as to 
the scope of that training. Some advocate a system of technological 
coiu’ses starting from the matriculation stage and leading both to 
diplomas and degrees. Others favour degree courses only and 
those starting from the intermediate stage. A third section — and 
this is the smallest— hold that the University should not attempt to 
train in technology any but graduates, though some of the advo- 
cates of this policy recognise that the work done for the degree, 
examination by prospective technological students should bear 
definitely on the subsequent technological training. These corres- 
pondents who fall under the last of the above categories maintain 
that it is not the business of the University to train workmen. 

“ The technological side of the University,” writes Justice Sir Asutosh 
Chaudhuri, “should be open to students who have received adequate 
training in pure science. Workmen or mechanics arc not to be created by 
the University, but intelligent and scientifically trained workers able to work 
for themselves and instruct others.”^ 

The Bengal Landholders’ Association^ has written in almost 
identical terms. 

66. Some of our correspondents hold that the University should 
supervise and control, and, if possible, provide, technical training 
in all its grades. Thus Mr.' Radhakamal Mukerjee® advises that 
the University should organise vocational classes for boys of 14 
years and upwards in wood-working, metal-worldng, electrical work^ 
printing and textiles with special reference to the typical trades, 
arts and handicrafts of particular regions and centres. Proposals 
of this sort are doubtless due mainly to a dislike of Government 
departmental control and the feeling that the University is the 
nearest approach to a public and representative educational autho- 
rity. Mr. Baikuntha Nath Bhattacharyya® states that in his opinion 
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“ education in all its aspects should be diffused, directed, 'supervised 
and controlled by the University and that “ as such no branch 
of learning, intellectual, commercial, industrial or economic can be 
considered outside its province.” “ In any case, even if the 
University,” writes Mr. P. Basu,^ “ be not called upon to under- 
take technical and technological training, some public body- 
other than the Government, constituted more or less after the 
University, should be the controlling body as to the internal 
administration, as to the selection of courses of study, and as to 
the approval, if not the appointment, of the staff.” 

67. We have discussed elsewhere the suggestion that the Uni- 
versity should assume the functions of a public authority for all 
grades of education.^ For the purposes of this chapter we may 
quote a passage from the evidence of Mr. E. F. Tipple, Professor ' 
at the Eoorkee College : — 

“ In India much confusion haa existed between high and low grade technical 
education, and it is only now being realised administratively that the high 
grade must be reared on foundations laid in the secondary schools. — 

We endorse Mr. Tipplers views in this matter. 

68. Dr. Brajendranath Seal has ivTitten in a similar strain l — 

We cannot build au edifice of technology in the University except on a 
sound foundation of sense training, manual training and the cultivation of ^ 
lesoutccfulncss and individuality. .... The problem is to create business 
aptitude and industrial interest in a gentle and genteel literate folk, a change 
of ymue, in fact, in a whole people or race, and for this what is wanted is a 
uniform distribution of pressure in all strata and all stages, and not a top- 

heavy or a bottom-heavy education ; even though it should cease to be 
purely literary.”® 


^ Question 6. 

* See Chapter XXVIII, paras. 63-67. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Governance and ADjaNisTSATioN op the University 

OP Calcutta. 

1 . 

1. In a previous chapter^ we have traced the hisijorical develop- 
ment of the University of Calcutta. At the time of its foundation 
under the Universities Act of 1857 its chief officers were the Chan- 
cellor, and the Vice-Chancellor assisted by the Registrar. The 
Senate, whose members were called Fellows, was the ultimate 
authority of the University, subject to such powers as were 
reserved to Government.^ Provision was also made for the creation 
of academic authorities called Faculties. 

2. The constitution of the University, as defined by the Act 
of 1857, remained undisturbed until the Universities Act of 1904 
was passed after an inquiry conducted by the Universities Com- 
mission of 1902. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal was then 
appointed Rector of the University ; the Syndicate was recogni- 
sed as the executive authority; and changes were made in the 
composition of the Senate whereby the privilege was granted both 
to the Faculties and to the registered graduates to elect a certain 

• proportion of the Fellows. 

, 11. — The Senate. 

3. Under the Universities Act of 1857, the general control of 
the University was placed in the hands of the Senate, consisting 
at that time of -38 Fellows in addition to the Chancellor and the 
Vice-Chancellor ; of these Fellows nine were ex-ofjioio and 29 were 
ordinary. It was provided that the minimum number of Fellows 
(exclusive of the Chancellor and the Vice-Chancellor) should be 
thirty, and that after the passing of the Act all the ordinary 
Fellows should be nominated by the Governor-General in Council. 


^ Chapter III. 
s Chapter XXVHI. 
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No TYiflyiiTinTn number of Fellows was fixed. The first Senate^ 
included the principals of all the colleges .situated in Calcutta, two 
judges, two leaders of the Bar, five ecclesiastics, two directors of 
public instruction, two inspectors of schools, five doctors, and five 
military of&cers taken mainly from the scientific services. The 
original intention was obviously that the Senate should be a 
small body of men, competent to give advice to Government on the 
development of higher education in Bengal and to supervise the 
activities of the affiliated institutions. 

4. In the course of time the idea sprang up that the Senate 
should be a more representative body. In 1890^ Lord LansdoV\Tie, 
as an experiment, decided that ho would exercise his power of 
appointment' to two Fellowsliips on the recommendation of the 
graduates of the University, who were to make their choice by a 
process of election. It was subsequently decided from time to 
time how many new Fellows should be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor-General on his own initiative and how many after selection 
by the graduates. 

6. The Universities Commission^ found that the Senates 
were too bulky in numbers and incapable of exercising proper 
control in educational matters. In 1900 the 'number of Fellows 
in Calcutta had risen to 200, the maximum point reached. At 
the end of 1901-02 there were 181 Fellows, including the Vice- 
, Chancellor and the ex-oiJicio Fellows, and of this total 21 had been 
elected. The diminution was the result of Lord Curzon’s absten- 
tion from the filling of vacancies. In certain other universities the 
increase in the number of the Senate had been even more marked 
than in Calcutta, the number of Fellows in Bombay University 
being as many as 305, and in Madras 208. It appears from the 
report of the ’Universities Commission® that a Fellowship was often 
regarded as a distinction bestowed by way of compliment, without 
due regard to the qualifications of the recipient ; and that this 
, method of appointment led to considerable apathy and irregular 
attendance on the part, of many of the Fellows. 

6. The Commission did not approve of trusting to a more 
careful policy in the matte^ of future appointments to effect the 


^ UnivcTsities Conunission Report of 1902, para. 11. 
® Report, para. 33. 
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changes which they desired, nor did they recommend the repeal 
of the Acts' of Incorporation and .the reconstitution of the 
universities. They adopted instead a middle course, and advised^ 
that : — 


(o) The existing Senates should be dissolved and new Fellows appointed 
mainly or partly horn the existing Fellows. 

(6) The number of ordinary Fellows in Calcutta should be limited to one 
hundred. 

'(c) Power should be taken to distribute the Fellows according to Faculties. 

(d) The system of election by graduates should be confirmed by statute ; 
and the elected Fellows should not exceed one-tenth of the whole. 

(e) A time limitation of five years should be imposed on the tenure of 
ordinary Fellowships, whether made by appointment or by election. 

(/) The bestowal of the appointment of Fellowship should be based on 
Academic, as opposed to complimentary, grounds. 

(ff) The existing Fellows not appointed to the Senate should retain the 
diatinction.of an honorary Fellowship. 

(Ji) Honorary Fellowships might be conferred on benefactors and others 
who descrved'.well of the University. ' 


7. Six Gooroo Dasa Baueijee,® in a note of dissent, advocated 
the idea that the Senate should be a more representative body. 
He thought that it would be unfair to leave many of the existmg 
Fellows with the empty honour of a name without giving them any 
direct or indirect voice in the management of the University. He 
also feared. lest the temporary character ’of the tenure of office by 
the members of the Senate might tend to impair their independence 
and incline them sometimes to decide questions not according to 
their merits but according to the ^shes of those witli wliom tlio 
power of re-appointment virtually rested. He. desired that the 
existing Fellows should, retain some substantial privileges, that the 
independence of the Senate should not be infringed, that the 
elective element should be increased and gradually improved 
believing that the non-educational members of the Senate would 
be useful in deciding broad and conflicting questions of policy 
He recommended the constitution of two bodies, an outer the 
body of Fellows, and an inner, the Senate. The existing Fellows 
were to be retained in office, the number of Fellowshins hmhm 
fixed at 250, Oi the total number of FoIIoto nroointod 
annuaUy, one-third were to be eleeted by gradnntos of i! eerlam 
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rank or standing, subject to the approval of the Chancellor, and the 
remainder appointed by Government. All Fellows were to hold 
office for life. They were to enjoy the privilege of voting for ih^ 
university representatives on the Local Legislature and the Muni- 
cipality, and also of electing one half of the Senate ; but they were 
not to have the right of voting on any other question connected 
with the University. 

8. Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee proposed further that the Calcutta 
Senate should consist of one hundred members, excluding the 
ex-o^ficio Fellows, half to be elected by the Fellows from among 
their own number and the other half to be appointed by the 
Chancellor or the Government ftom among the Fellows. The elec- 
tions and nominations were to be so arranged that in each case half' 
should be college professors and the other half officials and non- 
officials not engaged m teaching. The tenure of office was to be 
for five years. 

9. The Universities Act of 1904 was passed very largely in 
accordance with the recommendations of the majority of the Com- 
mission so far as the composition of the Senate was concerned. 
The number of ex-o^io members was raised from nine to ten and . 
can be altered within this limit by Government. The present ex- 
o§cio members are (1) the Chief Justice of the High Court of 
Judicature in Bengal, (2) the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, (3) the Ord-- 
inary Member for Education of the Council of the Governor-General 
in India, (4 — 6) the Members of the Bengal Executiye Council, (7) 
the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, (8) the Director of 
Public Instruction, Burma, (9), the Director of Public Instruction, 
Assam. Exclusive of the Chancellor, the Rector, the Vice-Chancellor 
and these ex-o'fj^io Fellows, the~^enate now consists of one hundred 
members who are termed Ordinary Fellows. 

10. Statutory recogmtion was also given under the Act to 
the privilege of election. Twenty Fellows are now elected, ten 
by the registered graduates and ten by the Faculties. The right 
of voting for the former category is limited to graduates holding 
the degree of Doctor or of Master and to other graduates often 
years standing. The deotions by Faculties and nominations 
by. the Chancellor are made in such a manner as to secure that not 
less than two-fifths of the Fellows so elected and so nominated 
respectively shall be persons following the profession of education. 
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The tenure of office of an ordinary Fellow is five years. The 
election of a Fellow is made subject to the approval of the 
Chancellor. —If an ordinary Fellow has not attended a meeting 
of the Senate other than Convocation during a period of one year, 
the Chancellor may declare his office to be vacated. All those who 
had been Fellows of the University previous to the Act and were ' 
not included in the new Senate received the distinction of an 
lionorary Fellowship and retained the right of voting for the 
university representative on the Legislative Council. 

11. The Senate, thus reformed, continued to be the body cor- 
porate of the University and the ultimate authority in all matters 
connected with the University, except for special powers^ reserved 
to the Government of India or to the Chancellor. Certain special 
powers are in tlie first instance reserved to the Syndicate, but the 
Senate is entitled to revise the decisions of that body. 

12. -In addition to the Chancellor, and in' 'Calcutta the Rector, 
the Senates of the older universities are composed as follows : — 


UnlvetBity. • 

Ex-officio. 

Nominated. 

EIcolccl 

by 

G rft Cl ti Q> 1; C9 1 

Elected 

by 

Faculties. 

Elected 

Senate. 

Total 

excluding 

ex-officio 

mombore. 

Calcutta . . . 

9 


10 

10 


100 

Madras 

G 


10 

10 

• •• 

100- 

Bombay 

G 

n 

10 

10 

• •• 

100 

Allahabad . 

9 


6 

6 

G 

76 

Punjab 

10 


10 

6 

... 

76 


From this table it will be seen that the Senates of all these 
universities are constituted on the same lines, except that those 
of Allahabad and the Punjab have each only 7.5 members, excluding 
the ex-o^cio Fellows ; and that at Allahabad the Senate has the 
privilege of electing five of its members. The other powers of the 
Senate are the same in all casesf" 

13. We have given much thought to the composition of the 
Senate, the appointment of its members and its functions ; and 
the Government of India have drawn our attention to these 
matters in particular. The answers to many of our questions 
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display a widespread dissatisfaction will tlie composition and 
powers of the Senate, tliough there is a sharp division of opinion 
as to the remedies which should be applied. Some speak disparag- 
ingly of the results of election, while others advise that the prin- 
ciple of election should be materially extended. Again, while 
some suggest that the control of academic matters should bo vested 
in the teachers, others are opposed to any reduction in the authority 
of the Senate. 

14. The Senate is, in our opinion, too small a body to be ade- 
quately representative of all the interests W'hich go to make up a 
national institution of learning ; and it is at the^sarae time too large 
a body for the efleotivc control of educational administration. 

16. Confined as it is to a small number of ex-oficio Fellows 
and a hundred ordinary Fellows, the Senate cannot be an ade- 
quately representative body. One of the most important changes 
effected under the Universities Act of 1904 was .the provision that 
two-fifths of the ordinary Fellows should be associated with the 
profession of teaching. But no college as a place of learning is 
represented as such on the Senate ; and there are many colleges 
in which no member of the staff is a member of the Senate. 
The recognised schools also, though they come under the control of 
'the University, have no representatives. Though the University 
deals with the higher education of women, no woman has yet 
been included in the Senate. 

16. For many years there have been advocates of a direct 
representation of colleges and teachers on the Senate. During the 
discussions in the Imperial Legislative Council in 1904 the late 
Mr. Gokhale suggested that one-third of the Senate should be either 
elected by or assigned to the colleges ; and an amendment to the 
Universities Bill was also proposed with the obiect of providing 
that representation by election should be given to the 'registered 
teachers of institutions afiSliated to the University. Sir Thomas 
Ealeigh who was in charge of the Bill sympathised with the 
proposal, but anticipated great difficulties in drawing up a 
satisfactory register of such teachers. He therefore opposed the 
amendment which was rejected by the Council. 

17. Some of our correspondents have made similar suggestions. 
Sit Ramlmshna Bhandarkar^ suggests that “ the* staffs pf these 
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colleges should he formed into a constituency and allowed to elect 
twenty-five ordinary Fellows.” Mr. Proinode Chandra Dutta^ 
recommends that “ the iDrofessois of colleges should elect thirty 
members from among themselves, each first-grade college having one 
reiD'cscntativc and each second-grade college getting a representative 
every three years.” Mr. C. V. Raman^ thinks that “ it is a matter 
of elementary justice, and in the best interests of education, that at 
least 50 per cent of the members should be Indian teachers.” The 
functions of the Senate being what they are, it is clear that a large 
number of teachers should find places on the Senate ; for the courses 
of study and the methods of examination which so vitally affect their 
teaching arc determined by regulations which can only be altered 
by the Senate, subject to the sanction of Government. 

18. The Faculties of ' Law, Medicine and Engineering elect 
members of the Senate; but there is no assured representation 
of the general bodies of learned professions other than that of 
university teaching. It is regrettable that the interests of industry 
and commerce are as such unprovided for. At a time when the^ 
University is contemplating a groat departure in the teaching of 
commercial and industrial subjects, the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce and the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce have 
no opportunities of expressing directly their views on the Senate 
through the agency of accredited representatives. Agriculture 
again has no definite place or standing in a university which serves 
the needs of provinces containing a vast niral population. We 
have already had occasion to refer to the lack of contact between 
the University and the leading zamiiidars of the province.^ It 
should be added that, though the headquarters of the University 
are in Calcutta, the Corporation of that city has no official connexion 
with the University. 

19. The constitution of the Senate makes no provision for the 
representation of communities. At* the time when we began 
our enquiry the Senate included 42 Eiu'opeans, 48 Hindus, 8 
Musalmans and 2 Indian Christians. The Musalmans feel strongly 
that they have a smaller representation than is reasonable in 
view of the fdot that the proportion of Musalmans to the total 
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population of Bengal is sliglitly over half. *The ambitions 
and the grievances of Musalmans form a difficult and important 
problem which is dealt with in a separate chapter of this report. 

20. The conflicting, claims of the several provinces which are 
included within the jurisdiction of the University also present 
grave difficulties of adjustment. From the province .of Burma 
there are only two representatives, one of these being the 
Pirector of Public Instruction who is an ex-officio Follow. During . 
our visit to Assam officials' and non-officials alike expressed the 
keenest disappointment at the very scanty representation of Assam 
on the Senate, though practically all were united in a desire 
for closer contac?t with the University. Colonel P. R. T. Gurdon^ 
has dra^vn our attention to the fact that there arc only four 
Fellows in the whole of Assam, and that “ there is not one re- 
presentative of Assamese Hindus who form the bulk of the 
population of the province.” 

21. Many parts of the Bengal mufassal also are placed in a 
similarly imfavourable position. Our witnesses from Chittagong* 
for example, complained that, since the temporary tr.ansfcr of 
the Principal of the Chittagong Pollcgo to Calcutta, that division 
has been totally unrepresented on the Senate.’^ We made inquiries 
also at Rajshahi and Rangpur in this connexion and were told 
that there is only one Fellow, the Principal of the Bajshahi College, 
in the whole of the northern division ; and yet in spite of its 
remoteness, this is a division in which wc found strong feelingslof 
loyalty and affection towards the University, and in which there 
'are signs of considerable development, as is evidenced by the pro- 
gress of the Bajshahi College and by the largo benefactions which 
’have lately been given towards the formdation of the’ Carmichael 
College, Bangpur. 

22. Another defect in the existing order of things is, in our 
judgment, the method of appointment to'the Senate. Eighty of the 
ordinary Fellows are nominated by the Chancellor, ten are elected 
by the registered graduates and ten by the Faculties. The existing 
principle of nomination, tempered by a limited measm’e of 
election, has failed to effect that contact with many of the forces 
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wliicli arc essential to the well-being of the University. We 
wish to record our opinion tliat the right of nomination has 
been exercised vnth a Iccen desire to do justice to conflicting claims 
and interests and to include on the Senate men of ciniiicncc and of 
experience in educational matters. These duties require an 
intimate and first-hand Imowlcdgo of men and things ; no authority, 
however single-minded, can effectively cany them out in a place 
many hundreds of miles distant from the headquarters of the 
University. 

23. In his note of dissent to tire report of the Universities 
Commission, Sir Gooroo Dass Banci-jce expressed fears that the 
princqflo of nomination allied with the temporary tenure of tlic 
posts would impair materially the independence of the Fellows. 
It appears that in another province some years ago pressiu’e was 
brought^ to boar on certain official members of the Senate by it.s 
Government. But there is no evidence that such pressure has 
ever been exerted in Bengal. Indeed, one of the main diffi- 
culties has been that the Government of India, far from influencing 
unduly the discussioiis in the Senate, has been imable to oxpoiuid 
its own policy effectively. We shall return to this question in the 
next chapter. 

24. Advisable as it may be to make use of nommation as a 
means of securing the right composition — at once representative 
and administratively ^homogeneous — in a small body charged wth 
executive functions, wo are doubtful whether nomination is the best 
method to adopt in a predominant degree for the constitution of a 
large body, the main function of which should be to keep an execu- 


* “ Wlicn in 1903 lltc syllabus of the Bomboy University was thought unsatisfactory, 
olliccrs of tlio Indian Educational Scrv'ico wlio were members o£ the Senate were expected 
by Govermnent to give unfiucstioning support to n sclicmo of studies, in the framing of 
which they had had no previous opportunity of expressing nn opinion. ” Memoranda 
of Mr. A. L. Covernton and certain membera of the Indian Educational Service, Bombay. 
Public Services Commission, Question 84, 421. 

In bis own experience, educational odlccrs had had a free hand in all mattcis relating 
to the uiuvorsilics, but ho gathered that in recent years they had roooivod instructions 
as to the mind of Government in certain matters. Their influence woidd bo very much 
greater if they were hno^vn alu’ays to bo speaking their own minds, rather than acting 
as the mouthpieces of official policies.” Evidence of Dr. Maokichan before the Public 
Services Commission, Question 84, G82. 

Government shoidd not .... endeavour to itvfluenco dohatoa on spooial suhjoote 
in the Sonato.” Sir B. G. Bhandarkar, Question 14. 
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tivo ill touch with public opinion. Tn «unli n il is <lo,Mrnb1c thi»t 
t/lio mcnibcr.'i of tlie largo hotly should foci that* in a real ^on^n they 
arc spokesmen of special bodies of e.\‘[)crioncc and, ihongh not to 
the iircjudice of their «mi independence of judgment, rcsiionsiblo 
for giving expression to the view which those bodies entertain. 

25. Another view is expressed in tho evidence. Mr. Jfark 
Hunter,^ writing from Sladras, has told us emplmtiailly that 
“ unless tho Indian universities continue to be U'^sured of (»ovcm- 
nicnti protection and control, that is !<» .say, iinlo>s fiovcrnment 
conlimics to nominate the great majority of I^'cliow.s in nnivcn’'ily 
Senates ... nothing Imt .steady deterioration in our imiveT?itie.s is 
to be looked for.” Wc (bink it right to .‘!ay tlmt in Ibc Univcr.-'ity 
of Calcutta the electors liavo U'^cd their several fUifTragC'; to place 
on the Senate many public men of .standing who .should be 
iiichidcd under any syslcm of appointment and who, in fact, arc 
among tho-se who play an impoilant part in administering tho 
affairs of the Univcnsity. 

^ 20, 'Ihc majority of our correspondent.'? advocate a largo 
increase in the elective element on tho Senate, though very few 
have ollcrcd any comstruclivc suggestions. The most common 
rcconiiuciKlation is that the number of membci's selected by the 
registered graduates should bo largely increased, 

27. Ihci’c is a general imprcs.sion that election bytlic Faculties 
has proved far more successful than election by tho registered 
graduates. Dr. Hiralal Haidar' states that “ few sclt*rcspccting 
persons, unless they arc men of great ominonce, liavc tho chance 
of being elected under the present sysloin.” Ho is thcroforo 
prepared to suggest that “ the right of election at present enjoyed 
by registered graduates should be taken away.” 

28. Out of more than 8,000 graduates only 832 arc now 
restored on the electoral roll. This indicates clearly that the 
pri egc of electing members of tho Senate has not iirovcd to any 
substantial extent a means of enlisting in the service of tho 

mwrsi y a o y of graduates loyal to its interests and devoted to 
Its advancement. It may be that the Umitation of tho &anchise to 
giaduates-apart from masters and doctors-of ton years’ standing 


^ QuosUoa 14. 
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has made graduates rclucianfc to become registered, because by 
tliat time they Iiave lost intimate contact with the University. 
It is significant that the Dacca University Committee^ recommended 
that all gi’aduates o£ over four years’ standing should be granted 
the privilege of registration. We believe that this apparent 
iiidiflorencc ot the Calcutta graduates to their alma maler is mainly 
duo to the present sj^^stem of organisation ; for during our tours we 
have met many graduates, some living in remote parts of the 
mufassal, who entertain warm feelings of regard for the Uni- 
versity. It is a matter for regret that their valuable support 
has not hitherto been made available for university pm-poses. 

29. The J\Iusliin deputation which met us in Calcutta suggested 
that 30 per cent of the Fellows should bo Musalmans. “ These,” 
they thought, “ might be selected, .... partly by the Muslim 
educational officers, partly by the Muslim members of the governing 
bodies of colleges and hostels, and the rest might be nominated 
by the Governor.”- Other Musalmans -svith whom we discussed 
the matter told us frankly that the privilege of voting under present 
conditions and with the existing electorates is in no way commen- 
surate with the expense of registration. 

30. A few of our correspondents suggest that an expansion 

of the elective privilege should not be confined to the teachers or 
the registered graduates. Sir Nih-atan Sircar^ suggests that the 
commercial and industrial interests, and the interests of the different 
professions of law, medicine, engineering, and the Corporation 
should be recognised as having a voice in the conduct of uni- 
versity education. Mr. R. P. Paranjpyc® makes the same 
suggestion in more general terms : The large majority (of 

the Fellows) should be elected by electorates of various kinds.” 

31. The composition of the Senate and the methods of appoint- 
ment to it ought to depend very largely on its functions. The 
Universities Commission held that th.e Senate must be, in the 
main, a body of experts, and that it should be protected against 
the incursions of voters brought together in large numbers only 
by the prospect of an election or by a debate on some 'question 
which had been agitated out of doors. * It is doubtless for the 

^Report, page 132. 

* General Memoranda; page 210. 

’’ Question 14. 

V * Universities Commission Report, para, 48. 
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saino reason that Govcrmncnt has insislctl on so largo a proportion 
of nominated members ; and the necessity for such a proportion 
has been accentuated in recent years by the fact that the 
University has undertaken very considerable teaching respon* 
sibilities. The management of post-graduate teaching and research 
must be in the hands of experts. The Senate itself, conscious of 
its lunitations in these respects, has recently constituted, wth 
the sanction of 'Government, the Post-Graduate Councils in Arts 
and ill Science which consist almost entirely of teachers and are 
responsible for the main leaching activities of the University. 

32. The present accumulation of functions in the Senate has pre- 
vented the University from enlisting in its service the activity of 
many representative men. The functions of the Senate being so 
numerous and varied, its meetings must be both frequent^ and 
prolonged. Hence it is clearly impracticable to include among 
the Fellows any considerable number of men from distant regions. 
Even those who arc so included must inevitably face the alterna- 
tive of neglecting either their duties at homo or those in Calcutta. 
We made definite inquiries in this connexion from the principal 
of a college not- far remote from Calcutta Avho has taken a leading 
part in the activities of the University, and have come to the con- 
clusion that, in spite of his energy and enthusiasm, his college duties 
must ^inevitably suffer in coosequence. The principals of two 
more distant colleges gave us rough estimates of the time spent 
by each away from his college on university business. In both 
cases it appeared to us inevitable that their necessary absence must 
interfere with college work. This dif&culiy moreover is not con- 
fined to mufassal members. Fellows resident in Calcutta cannot 
find it easy to spare the time for Senate meetings. For example, 
Sir Leonard Bogers told us that it was primarily for this reason 
that he had been forced to' sever his coimexion with the Senate. 

33. The-variety of topics which must be discussed at each meeting 
of the Senate presents further difficulties. The hard-worked 
tbachei is anxious to improve the courses and curricula, the conduct 
of examinations, and the methods of teaching. Yet he has to listen 
to long discussions in which he takes little interest ; and, when at 
last his own proposals come under discussion, they may be mangled 

■ '^ond recall by men who have never taught a class or had any 
of college organisation. The busy professional or 
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commercial man again may be willing to assist the Univei’sity in 
its general policy and business organisation, but to do so he is 
obliged to listen to many weary hours ol discussion on matters of 
academic iniportaucc about which he can know little or nothing 
whatever. 

34. The Senate therefore, as at present constituted, is an unsatis- 
factory compromise between two ideals. By reason of certain 
duties at present imposed upon it, its numbers have to be kept 
within limits which preclude adequate representation of all the 
categories of experience concerned. On the other hand, the neces- 
sity of scciu’ing the presence of some practical men of afiairs denies 
to it the special character and value of an expert academic body. 
Both elements — expert academic knowledge and the experience 
of men engaged in non-academic business — arc indispensable to 
a university. But the constitution of the University should be so 
framed as to assign to each its proper place in the preliminary 
discussions which issue in university policy', allowng to each element 
full representation in appropriate committees and assigning to a 
supreme executive, in general business and in educational questions 
alike, the duty of weighing the contributions made by academic 
and non-academic experience respectively, and of preventing the 
misunderstanding and misjudgments which arise from the disregard 
of cither. 

111.— The administralion of the Vniversily. 

35. We now pass on to discuss the administration of the Univer- 
sity, the appointment and duties of its chief officers, the composi- 
tion and functions of its executive authority, the Syndicate. 

36. The 'Chancellor is the Governor-General of India for the 
time being, his chief duties being to preside over the annual Convoca- 
tion, to nominate to eighty of the Fellowships, and to approve 
the remaining twenty of the Fellows who are elected.^ 

37. The Universities Commission of 19022' recommended that 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal should be appointed Hector of 
the University with precedence next to the Chancellor, but without 
prejudice to the right of the Vice-Chancellor to preside at meetings 
of the Senate. Under the Universities Act of 1904 the Hector is 


* Chiiptcr XXVlll. 
® Report, para. 38. 
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entitled to preside over meetings o£ the Senate. In ^^ew of the 
. intimate relation which existed between the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal and the University by reason of th^ihflucnce exercised by the 
latter on education in Bengal, the Government of India considered it 
expedient after the passing of the Act that provision should be made 
for associating the Hector more closely with the administration of 
the University than had previously been the case. They therefore 
decided in 1906 that all letters addressed by them to the Registrar 
0 the Calcutta University should be forwarded through the Rector 
except in cases of such urgency as to require direct communica- 
tion with the Registrar. Similarly all correspondence addressed by 
the University to the Government of India must be submitted 

ough the Rector. When the territorial re-adjustments of 1912 
were effected, the question was raised whether the Governor of 
engal could replace the Lieutenant-Governor in the office of 
ector without amendment of the Act ; but no amendment was 
considered necessary, and therefore the Governor of Bengal has 
discharged the duties of Rector. The proposal that, as in the 
0 er Indian universities, the head of the province in yhich the 
mversity is situated should become the Chancellor will be dis- 
cussed in the next chapter. We would, however, add at once that, 
m our opinion, to confine the Governor of Bengal merely to advisory 
mnetions in regard to an institution which plays so vital a part in 
e life of the Presidency, is a disadvantage to all concerned. 

^ 38. The Vice-Chancellor is appointed by the Governor-General 
m Council for a period of two years, but^his tenure of office may be 
extended by that authority. In the absence of the Chancellor and 
of the Rector, he presides over Convocation and meetings 'of the' 
enate ; and he is the Chairman of the Syndicate. 

39. We are indebted to the late Vice-Chancellor, Sir Leva 
Prasad Sarbadhihari, for valuable information in regard to the 
duties which devolve upon the Vice-Chancellor. He showed how 
exacting these duties have now become owing to the growing 
volume and complexity of univertity business and to the length 
and frequency of the meetings of the Senate and Syndicate The 
pressure of work has become so great that few men with other 
claims upon their time could possibly do more than keen tli 
selves abreast of the detaib of the current business cwni ^ 
discussion at the bodies over which the Vioe-Chancello U ^ 
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presides. Some of our members spent several days in the Univer- 
sity office and can testify to the mass of Avork Avhich is throAvn 
upon the Vice-Chancellor, even since he has been relieved of the 
responsibility for the organisation and control of the post-graduate 
classes. 

40. Some of our correspondents have suggested that, in conse- 
quence of the grovi;h of tlic work devolving upon the University, 
the time has come when the Vice-Chancellorship should be made 
a whole-time office and therefore necessarily a paid one. We 
recognise the success with AA^hicli eminent men, though engaged 
in other avocai'ionS) have combined the work of Vice-Chancellor 
with outside duties, and arc aware that the presence of a distin- 
guished man discharging the duties of Vice-Chancellor in an 
honorary capacity has been a source of strength to the University. 
But our inquiry has led us to agree with those of our correspondents 
who feel that it has now become necessary that the chief responsible 
officer of the University should have time to keep in closer touch 
with the detailed work of the several boards and institutions which 
arc embraced in the university organisation, to thinlr out the great 
problems now confronting higher education in Bengal and to act 
from hour to hour as the link between the diHerent parts of an 
organisation, aheady complicated and noAv needing further differen- 
tiation. We thinlc that the time must soon come when, if the post 
continues to bo honorary, the Government Avill be unable to find 
a man at once qualified and sufficiently leisured to discharge, in 
addition to other duties, those of the Vice-Cbancellorship. 

41. There are certain salaried officers of the University. The 
principal of these are the Kegistrar, the Inspector of Colleges, and 
the Controller of Examinations, all appointed by the Senate. The 
Kegistrar acts as secretary to the Senate and to the Syndicate 
and is responsible for the proper conduct of the administrative 
work of the University. 

42. In the course of our inquiry we have given considerable 
attention to the organisation of the administrative offices of the 
University, and to the procedure followed in the transaction of 
university business. Ui'. Briihl, at that time Kegistrar, gave 
evidence before us on these matters and furnished us at our request 
with a. written statement showing the very numerous categories 
of work to which the Registrar of the University and his assistants 
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are required to attend. ^ In addition to tliis, a delegation from 
our number paid several visits to the oflice of the Registrar and 
with his assistance acquainted themselves mtli its general orgamsa- 
tion and with its methods of dealing with records and correspond- 
ence. 

43. What we have thus scon of the inner working of the 
mechanism, of the University leads us to record our ajipreciatiou 
of the assiduity and patience with which Dr. Briilil discharged the 
responsible and intricate duties of the Kegistrar, and of the care 
given by him and by his assistants to the manifold 'details of the 
business committed to their charge. By pei’mission of the Syndi- 
cate, we were allowed to make an extensive inquiry into the organi- 
sation of the Registrar’s office and to inspect the files of documents 
bearing upon the particular cases which we selected for investi- 
gation. In any paper wliich came under our inspection, the precis 
prepared for the use of the Syndicate and Senate was accurately 
terse and gave a ^lear summary of the facts and issues upon which 
the university authorities had been called upon to reach a decision. 

44. AVe found, however, that the work of the university office 
is done under unfavourable conditions. The arrangement of the 
rooms is inconvenient and unsatisfactory. Passages and a long 
flight of stairs, both of wliich are in practice open to strangers, 
separate the Registrar’s room from the general ‘office where the 
clerks work and the records are kept. No trained officer is in 
charge of the records. Delays in the production of papers are there- 
fore not unusual. Dr. Briihl told us that occasionally he had 
to wait three days before a document was found. On other 
grounds it is undesirable that the Registrar should be so far removed 
from the work-rooms of the staff over which he has control. The 
clerks’ offices are too accessible to the public. We learnt that it 
has become the practice, not perhaps unnaturally in the circum- 
stances, but unwisely nevertheless, for members of the Senate to 
obtain on personal application confidential papers from the 
Registrar’s subordinates without reference to the Registrar himself. 
That official’s own office is used for the frequent meetings of -the 
Syndicate and there is no accommodation 'for personal assistants 
in adjoining rooms. Thus, the present university offices have 


1 General Memoranda, page 801 
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become unsuitable for tlieir pmposes, are inconveniently distrib- 
uted, and inadequate in number and size. A re-arrangement, 
involving structural change, is advisable in order that the clericai 
work of the University may be organised more effectively and with 
more economical use of the time of the staff. 

The staff is itseK insufficient to cope with the present worlc of 
the University, especially at times of exceptional pressure which 
periodically recur. The office is disorganised by the heavy and 
urgent work of the examinations dui-ing several months in the year. 
At these times some relief might be given by the employment of 
temporary clerks. But the examination business is confidential 
and can be entrusted only to men in whom confidence may be reposed. 
Nor can the regular duties of the office be transferred at .short 
notice to new comers unfamiliar with the technicalities involved. 
In fact the work of the University is of a nature which requires a 
permanent staff sufficiently large to deal with all the more respon- 
sible parts of the business at the times when the pressure is most 
severe. We have reason to fear that even in normal circumstances 
the office is shorthanded and that there is occasional delay in dealing 
with correspondence upon matters which require special investiga- 
tion. Letters received by the University are not invariably acknow- 
ledged. The reasons for this practice are deficiency of staff and 
the desire to avoid expense. It is not deemed necessary to aclaiow- 
ledge cash remittances sent in payment of university fees, as tfiesc 
generally come from the mufassal by money order and in registered 
letters. The official correspondence, the whole of which is numbered 
and registered, is large, amounting to about 12,000 letters in 
the ' course of each year. Demi-official correspondence, which is 
similarly registered, is not included in this total. 

46. It is at the head of the office that more highly skilled assist- 
ance seems to be needed. The Eegistrar is overburdened with 
detail 'which cannot be delegated to the existing staff. We do 
not allude here to the fact that he is required to sign with his 
own hand about 16,000 certificates every year, because it may be 
judged' necessary that, as a proof of authenticity, each certificate 
slmuld beat the signature of a high official written with liis own 
hand. But a mass of other duties, which might be shared by respon- 
sible colleagues, occupy the Eegistrar’s time, keep him too closely 
tied to his own room, and prevent him from dealing with difficult 
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matters which often arise unexpectedly and should receive immediate 

attention from him and from him alone. At present the time and 

thoughts of the most experienced and responsible of the university 

ofS-cers are. absorbed too exclusively with business which should be 

distributed among others worldng under his direction and enjoying 

his full confidence. 'Whatever changes, however; may be made 

in the arrangement of the work, the duties of the Registrar niust 

always be onerous in the highest degree. The more highly organised 

and active the University, the heavier the duties wliioh must fall 

on the Registrar, and the greater the issues which must depend. 

upon his wisdom, promptitude, insight and tact. It is because 

we anticipate a great development in the academic life of the 

University that we attach importance to a reorganisation and 

enlargement of the highest grades of its official staff. But even 

- under the conditions which prevailed at the time of our visits, it 

was clear that the distribution of duties was imperfect and that the 

Registrar, in order to be able to deal with many matters falling 

within his personal province, needed further assistance and relief 

from some of the functions which he is now* required to discharge. 

The diligence and self-denial with which Dr. Bruhl endeavoured to 

keep abreast with university work may be gathered from the fact 

that, though his hours of daily duty in -his office and at the 

University press were very long, he practically forewent all his 

holidays and was very frequently at his office till a late hour. 

47. Throughout its existence the University has required' an 
executive body, though no statutory authority was given to the 
Syndicate by the Act of 1857. At the first meeting of thfe Senate 
(January 3rd, 1857) antedating the passing of the Act by three 
weeks, it was resolved that — 

" Mr. Beadon, the Director of Public Instruction, Mr. Mullens, 

' Lieutenant-Colonel Baker, Dr. Glrant and Babu Ram Prasad 
Ray, together with the Yice-Ohancellor, be appointed 
a provisional committee, with power to make such arrange- 
ment as may be required for the entrance examination 
and for the transaction of the other necessary business of 
, the University and also to frame the rules for the future 
Government 'of the University, such rules to be laid before 
the Senate for their approval ; and that the committee 
have power to consult with the different Paoulties and 
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the Faculties have power to address the committee as 

occasion shall arise, touching such rules.^^ 

48. On June 6th, 1857, the Senate ''finally resolved that the 
provisional committee be continued for the carrying on of the 
current business of the University." On September 6th of that 
year the Senate passed a revised by-law to the effect that " the 
executive government of the University shall be vested in a Syndi- 
cate consisting of the Vice-Chancellor and six of the Fellows, who 
shall be elected for one year by the several Faculties.” This by- 
law, as it appeared in the first calendar of the University (1868-69), 
added that three of the members should be elected by the Faculty 
of Arts and one each by the Faculties of Law, Medicine and 
Engineering. The same body of by-laws provided that the Syndi- 
cate should from time to time frame such by-laws and regulations 
as were necessary, subject to the approval of the Senate, and that 
no question should be considered by the Senate which had not 
in the first instance been considered and decided on by the Syndicate. 
In 1884-86, the representatives of the Faculty of Arts were increased 
in number by two, and those of Law and Medicine by one each ; 
so that the Syndicate comprised the Vice-Chancellor and ten 
members. There was no special provision for the inclusion of 
persons following the profession of education. No further changes 
were made until the Act of 1904. 

49. The Universities Commission^ of 1902 recommended that 
the Syndicate should be recognised by law as the executive authority 
of the University and that some of its powers should be exercised 
independently of the Senate. They expressed the view that it 
was undesirable that appointments made by the Syndicate, decisions 
in regard to the affiliation and disaffiliation of colleges, and exemp- 
tions from examination rules should be reviewed by the Senate. 
They held that the Syndicate should not be a large body and 
suggested nine as the minimum niunber of members and fifteen 
as the maximum ; and they accepted *' the principle tb.nt a committee 
which exercises such large executive powers as have always been, 
and must always be, entrusted to the Syndicate, should be truly 
representative of the colleges and the professional staiis by which 
the practical work of the University is carried on." The Coir.mission 
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rccommciulptl ilmt- the Dirnctr»r of Public ruction sbonkl be 
cT‘olpcio w nicmbnr fiiul vicp-olminiian, uinbtli.U the member? 
of the Syndimfe sihoiihl be elect ed by the Seimte '* in oprinin propor- 
tions to represent, the scvcrAl 1* Acuities ; tl»c representatives of each 
Faculty to include one or more licads or professors of colleges 
according to the following rule ; whore not. more than two niemhcrs 
of the Senate arc elected to represent, a Faculty, one at least shall 
be a eollegc head or jwofessor; where more than two are tlnis 
elected, a inajorii.y at least shall be college lic.ids or professors 
in that l^acully/' This rule, however, they stated eruphnfieally, 
was “ not intended to limit the proportion of the teaching element 
in the Syndicate.” The Commis'jion advocated this mode of cobege 
rejn-esentation in preference to other suggest ion.s put before them on 
the ground that the cire.ntnstanccs ot the various universities i A 
respect of the number nnd distribut ion of t.hcir colleges were so 
different idiat. it did not seem possible to frame any simple system or 
college representation that would bo applicable to nil. 

CO. Tire regulations made under the Act of 1901 dcj»artcd 
i.o some extent from the recommendations of the Commission. 
The Act itself provides that ** the executive go^rnment of 
tlic University shall be vested in the Syndioatc.'* !l’his pronsion is 
embodied in the Ecgulations (Clinptcr IV, Section 1); but 
Chapter IV, Section 15, of the licgulatioas ijrovidcs that the 
decision of the Syndicate on any matter wliatover may bo 
brought before the Senate by any member of the Senate ; and the 
Senate may approve, revise or modify any such decision, or may 
direct the Syndicate to review it.” 

51. A further examination of the Regulations .shows that tlie 
powers of the Syndicate are of two lands : 

(o) The more important matters of university business such 
as the institution and conferment of degrees, the maldng 
, of regulations, the affiliation and disaffiliation of colleges, 
and indeed all matters not specifically reserved for the 
Syndicate under the Act, or regulations, must go before 
'the Senate. In such matters the Syndicate prepares 
the business for the consideration and decision of the 
Senate. 

(6) Chapter IV of the regulations reserves certain matters 
for the decision of the Syndicate, subject in aU cases t 
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review by tbe Senate under the conditions stated above. 
These matters include (i) the administration of the 
funds and the keeping of the accounts of the University ; 
(ii) questions relating to the recognition of, and with- 
drawal of recognition from, schools ; (in) the appoint- 
ment of examiners and of certain other officers of the 
University as prescribed by the regulations ; {iv) the 
making of rules for examinations in accprdance with 
the regulations ; {v) correspondence with Government 
and other authorities and persons ; and {vi) the general 
conduct of the afiairs of the University in acpordance'' 
with the various instruments by which they are 
regulated. 

52. The new regulations created a Syndicate consisting of the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Director of Public Instruction and fifteen 
ordinary Fellows elected for a period of one year as follows : — 

4 by the Senate. 

• 4 by the Faculty of Arts. 

2 by the Faculty of Science. 

2 by the Faculty of Law. 

2 by the Faculty of Medicine. 

1 by the Faculty of Engineering. 

63. The Syndics elected by a Faculty must be Fellows belonging 
to that Faculty. Of the fifteen elected 'members at least .seven 
must be either heads of- or professors in colleges affiliated to the 
University, and of these two must be elected by the Senate, three by 
the Faculty of Arts, and one* each by tlie Faculties of Seionce and 
Medicine ; such Syndics up to the stated minimum must be elect ed 
first at any elective meeting. Under the regulations all niernbers 
of the Syndicate must “ ordinarily be resident in or near Calcutta. *’ 

64. The, Syndicate appears, both as to its composition and 
the conditions of its work, the least satisfactory of nil ihe univcr.‘<ify 
bodies. The duties of a Syndic are so exacting and so mifcel/a- 
neous that the University is deprived of the~help of many who-/* 
experience would specially qualify them to assist it in its e.xccutivo 
work. 

66. The Syndicate is not constituted upon the hash of prrfionnl 
representation ; but it is none the less to be regretted that arm mg 

VOh JIJ ■ .2' 
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ii.s mcinl)ci'R the ]\l\ist\lmftDs me not. rcprcscnicd, mid litivc not. been 
represented since 1004. 

60. But- it is the clmractcr of mneh of ilic business now sniimittcd 
to ihe Syndicate which lias caused ns most surjirisc. The work 
of this small body of seventeen incmbcvs, in whose hands is vested 
“ the executive government of the University,” ^ is by no moans 
confined to the determination of questions of principle and to the 
discussion of details in which a new question of principle is involved. 

It has been extended, whether by force of the iinivcr.'jity regula- 
tions or by practice, over a wide field of business, much of which 
might conveniently bo entrusted to other and more appropriate 
bodies. Under the Act of 1904, the Syndicate lias to consider every 
application requesting permission to appear at a university examin- 
ation as a ‘non-collegiatc candidate*. Requests made on behalf of 
school boys and school girls for leave to alter the dates given in 
the entries of their birth come before the Syndicate for rcAncw and ^ 
discussion. The Syndicate’s attention is occupied even with points 
as minute as those raised in the following agendum which we 
quote from an agenda paper containing several others of a simil.ar 
kind.s • - 

" A mcnioranduin from tlic_ Inspector of Schools, Dacca Division, 
forwarding an application from Balm S. S. requesting that- the break in the 
period oLstudy of his brother K. S. who, after being nnsiicccssful at the matri- 
culation examination, in 1917, could not join the J. High English School 
earlier than 2nd December 1917 owing to the delay involved in obtaining a 
duplicate fee receipt, maybe condoned so as to enable him to ^iroeccd to 
the next matriculation examination as a regular student.” 

We recognise the importance of keeping on behalf of the Univer- 
sity a watchful supervision over .the observance of the rules as to 
continuity of study and age-limits of entry to examinations, and 
are aware that the present regulations require the Syndicate to 
exercise that supervision and entrust to it alone the power of givnig 
a reasonable interpretation to the rules. But it • seems never- 
theless desirable that details of this kind should be dealt with, by 
a responsible committee on applications, entrusted with a reason- 
able degree of discretionary power. 


’ ’■Dni^o^3ity RcguUtioiis, Chapter 1. 

* We are glad to lioat that steps haro recently boon taken to classify the agenda 
ppder appropriate hcads) 
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67. In present circumstances, items of business from the consid- 
eration of which a body such as the Syndicate should be relieved 
appear on the agenda paper (partly no doubt owing to the pressure 
under which it has to be prepared), intermixed with matters of 
great importance requiring the fullest and most careful attention. 
At a meeting, for example, a letter from the Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, asldng that the Legislative Council 
might be supplied with the opinions of the University on certain 
clauses of an important Bill appeared on the order paper between 
an application from a candidate whose appearance at an examina- 
tion had been prevented by illness and a request from a secondary 
school for the continuance of provisional recognition for another 
year. It appears to us that the questions involved in the two 
last named items, and especially in the second of them, call rather 
for the consideration of weU-informed special bodies able to give 
continuous attention to such matters than for that of the highest 
executive authority whose judgment must be somewhat distracted 
by a medley of business, the detailed discussion of which would 
make too great a claim upon its time. More than half of the present 
business of the Syndicate arises, we were told, from the conduct of 
the matriculation examination and the recognition of schools. 
Important as are these departments of business, they would be 
more appropriately dealt with by special boards. 

58. So multitudinous are the matters of detail which come 
before the Syndicate that it is obliged to give to questions 
of general policy less attention than they deserve. Dr. Briihl, 
in reply to a question from us, stated in his oral evidence that the 
volume of work is so large that there is no body of people within 
the University which concentrates its attention on questions of 
broad policy. Throughout the year, except in the month of the 
Puja holidays, the Syndicate has to meet at least once a week. In 
one year it held as many as 66 meetings. The latter are prolonged 
and occupy on each occasion' from at least two to four hours. 
So protracted are the individual meetings and so miscellaneous 
the business that, under the present conditions, it would be unreason- 
able to expect men with other heavy claims on their 'time- to give 
full, attendance at the meetings of such a body. The University 
is thus virtually deprived.of the benefit which it would derive from 
the presence of two or three representative leaders of commerce 
f|.iid industry at its council board. In the consideration of 

p 2 
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questions of public policy the University should be assisted by their 
practical judgment and wido Imowledge of affairs. Their interest 
in the work of a university might open now careers to 
many students of promise. Their luiowledge of its needs would 
dispose them to appeal in the right quarters for increased financial 
support ; and their experience would be of special value in the 
development of new technological departments and in all other 
endeavours to adjust some of the academic courses more closely 
to the needs of practical life. 

69. But, in spite of the time given by the hard-worked members 
of the Syndicate, the present arrangements for the conduct of the 
administrative business of the University do not effectively secure 
concentration of responsibility in the hands of that body. The 
existing system concentrates in a so-called executive the work 
rather of discussion than of deliberate decision. The Syndicate 
is overburdened with duties, many of which might with advantage 
be delegated or transferi’ed to other bodies. The task for the 
discharge of which it appears to have been especially designed is 
executive control ; even for this task it is in a great degree disabled 
by the pressure of miscellaneous details upon its thoughts and 
time. This pressure leads to congestion in university business and 
to delay. Nor is it easy for any member of the Syndicate, except 
the Vice-Chancellor, to see its work in just perspective. The order 
paper for each meeting is swollen at the last -moment by supple- 
mentary agenda in which questions of great importance may find 
an unexpected place. The minutes of one- meeting have very 
frequently not been circulated among the members before the next 
meeting is held.' Thus it may happen that, though any such 
business would, .we understand, be postponed at the' request of a 
member, decisions have to be taken upon matters for which 
fiaembers have come unprepared ; and any of the members may 
miss an opportunity of intervening upon a question in which he 
takes- special interest unless he" attends the whole of every meeting 
at a great (and, in the case of men otherwise pressed by business, 
impossible) expenditure of time. 

60. Our inquiry therefore leads us to believe that the interests 
of the University would be better served' and that the intentions 
of those who framed the present regulations would be more effec- 
tively fulfilled by a systematic re-distribution and re-classification 
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of university business, and by the assignment of different cate- 
gories of its work to various bodies and ojBScers according to the 
character of the questions concerned. The chief distinction might 
be drawn between matters mainly educational (including admission 
to a particular examination) and matters mainly administrative 
and financial. Each of these main divisions of business would fall 
into sub-divisions and these might conveniently be assigned to 
bodies formed appropriately for the purpose. Over each of the 
two main categories of business one authoritative body should 
exercise general supervision, reserving to itself the determination 
of new questions of principle. And of these two authoritative 
bodies, the one educational, the other mainly administrative, the 
latter should bear the responsibility of ultimate decision of all 
matters which, though in part educational, involve points of 
public administrative policy or of finance. 

61. Should our proposals in regard to the reconstitution of 
the University be oanied into effect, the University will enjoy the 
advice and assistance of experienced business men whose judgment 
will be of greatest value in regard to the organisation of the 
university office as well as in many other ways. Just as it is 
impossible to draw a sharp line of distinction in university business 
between educational and administrative problems — the categories 
being in some of their aspects interfused— so is it impossible 
successfully to organise a university office on the pattern of that 
of an ordinary business house, because regard must be had for 
the special conditions imposed by the educational character of the 
institution which it serves. Our inquiry however has led us to 
the conclusion that the chief remedy for the present congestion and 
delay will be found in a reconsideration of the functions of the 
university executive and in a re-distribution of its duties and 
powers ; and, further, that the effective discharge of the adminis- 
trative business of the University will call for new and more con- 
veniently organised offices and for a considerable strengthening, 
especially in its higher grades, of the administrative and clerical 
staff. 

N , 

17. — Academic organisation. 

62. Another serious defect in the organisation of the University 
is the absence of any authoritative direction by a body of scholars. 
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Under the new regulations ol 1906 tlie nninbcr of Faculties in the 
University was increased from four to five by tlic splitting up of 
the Faculty of i\i*ts into those of Arts and Science. There arc 
now Faculties of Arts, Science, Law, hicdicinc and Engineering- 
The Act of 1004 (Section 14) permits the Senate to add new Faculties 
or to abolish or to reconstitute existing Facilities by regulation- 
^y'lt lays down that Fellows shall be assigned by order of the Senate 
to dilferent Faculties and that those Faculties may add other than 
Fellows to their number (under certain restrictions), provided 
that those so added do not exceed half the number of Fellows 
assigned to that Faculty. These added members have the right 
to take part in the ordinary business of the Faculty and in the 
election of an ordinary Fellow by the Faculty, but not in elections 
to the Syndicate. They are themselves eligible for election by 
the Faculty to a Board of Studies. At the time when wc began 
our enq[uiry, the Faculty of Arts comprised the Dean and 56 
members ; the Faculty of Science comprised the Dean, 15 members, 
and 6 added members ; the Faculty of Law comprised the Dean and 
21 members ; the Faculty of Medicine 'comprised the Dean and 13 
members ; and the Faculty of Engineering comprised the Dean, 0 
members, and 3 added members. The chief function of a Faculty 
is to consider and report on all matters referred to it by the 
Syndicate or by the Senate. It may also make recommendations 
to the Syndicate on all matters relating to the organisation of 
umversity examinations, teaching, and research in the studies or 
subjects with which it is concerned, and may propose regulations 
regarding these matters for the consideration of the Syndicate. The 
Senate and the Syndicate have each power to order joint meetings 
of Faculties to consider c^uestions, affecting more than one Faculty. 

63. A series of twenty-two Boards of Studies were created 
not by the Act but by the regulations (Chapter V). Each Board 
deals with a particular branch of study and is appointed by the 
Faculty within whose purview this branch is included, the four'' 
Boards of experimental psychology, nikthematios, geography and 
teaching bmg elected, in conformity with this general principle, 
by the Faculties of Arts and Science jointly. The Boards are 
elected annually and consist of ‘ teachers of, or examiners in,’ or 
other persons who have a special knowledge of the subject or 
subjects with which the Board is concerned. 
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Gd. The funolions of a Board of Studies, like those of a Faculty, 
arc advisory. It is its duty to recominond courses of study, text- 
books and the names of persons competent to act as examiners 
in respect of subjects within its piuvicw. It is required to consider 
reports of examiners referred to it by the Syndicate and to fi’ame 
such recommendations regarding the methods of teaching, study 
and examination, as may seem necessary in the interests of educa- 
tion. It has also to consider any other matter referred to it by 
the Senate, Syndicate or a Faculty. The Senate and the Syndicate 
ma}’^ order joint meetings of two or more Boards to consider matters 
affecting more than one Board. 

65. An inspection of the composition of the existing Faculties 
and Boards of Studies shows that many of them cannot, at present^ 
bo regarded as expert bodies. In the case of the Faculties, the 
regulations provide that a member of the Senate may belong to 
• one or two of the Faculties but that he need not necessarily belong 
to any. It is clear that it may be much to the interests of the 
University to have on the Senate a certain number of Fellows who 
are extremely useful in discussing questions of general policy 
but who are out of place on any particular expert academic body* 
But it has been the practice of the University to assign each Fellow 
to at least one Faculty, and it would probably be regarded as a 
slight not to do so in a xiarticular case in spite of the terms of the 
regulations. Under these conditions some of the Faculties are 
not sufficiently homogeneous and have not therefore been very 
successful in discussing matters such as university curricula. Again, 
the Boards of Studies are, in certain cases, composed largely of per- 
sons who cannot be regarded as experts in the subject for which, the 
Board is constituted. Not only do these Boards include many 
jpersons who are not specialists of the subjects within the purview 
of the Boards, but many experienced teachers do not find places on 
them. 

V. — Supervision oj tlie colleges. 

' 66. An examination of the control exercised by the University 
over its colleges will show to what extent the work as a whole is 
hampered by the defects in organisation which have just been 
discussed. It is unnecessary at this stage to consider the conduit 
of the university classes, as the constitution and worldng of the 
new post-graduate authorities have been dealt with in a separate 
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chapter^. We[sliall confine ourselves tliercforc to tlic under- 
graduate teacliing. Tlie control over the affiliated colleges is 
exercised mainly by the affiliation and disaffiliation of colleges, 
by inspection, by the prescription of coiu’scs and by examination. 

67. The arrangements for affiliation and disaffiliation were 
very loosely defined under the Act of 1857. The only requhe- 
ment was that, except by the special order of the Syndicate, no 
person should be adiMtted as a candidate to the degree of bachelor, 
master, licentiate or doctor without presenting a certificate from 
one of the institutions authorised in that behalf by the jjovornor- 
General in Council to the effect that he had completed the course 
of instruction prescribed. Nothnig was laid down in the Act 
regarding the procedure for authorisation (or affiliation as it was 
afterwards called) or the means of sccimng that the college main- 
tained an adequate standard. 

68. The Universities Commission" of 1002 observed that there 
was no attempt in the Act of Incorporation to give precision to 
the term affiliation or to define the relation between the University 
and the colleges. They therefore recommended that no institution 
should bo admitted to affiliation except on the fullest informa- 
tion and that no institution, ’Once admitted, should be permitted 
to fall below the standard of efficiency required for affiliation. 
They made suggestions regarding' the conditions of affiliation 
and proposed that affiliation should be granted not in general 
terms but with a more exact reference to the subjects and courses 
of study for which the colleges could make adequate provision. 
They regarded ‘ adequate provision’ as covering not only the 
provision of an adequate number of lectures but also ' adequate 
tutorial assistance ’ and access to a library and laboratories where 
required. The object which the Commission had in view was 
that,' before entering for a university examination, a student should 
have completed a regular course of study in an institution approved 
by the University. They deprecated rigid regulations and recom- 
mended that all ]^es requiring merely a percentage of attend- 
ance at lectures should be recast or abolished. They also recom- 
mended that the decisions oV the Syndicate in regard to the 
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affiliation and disaffiliation o£ colleges should not be liable to 
revision by the Senate. 

69. Sir Gooroo Dass Bancrjee, however, felt that disaffiliation 
might a licet vested interests, not only of the college concerned 
but also of it-s students, and recommended in his note of dissent 
that the orders of the Syndicate in regard to disaffiliation should 
be liable to revision by the Senate. 

70. The Act of 1904 deals in great detail wth the quekion of 
affiliation, and the regulations under the Act carry the matter 
into further detail. 

71. Under the Act, Section 19, except on the recommendation 
of the Syndicate and by special order of the Senate, no person can 
be admitted as a candidate at any university examination other 
than matriculation, unless he produces a certificate from a college 
affiliated to the University showing that he has completed the 
course of instruction prescribed by regulation. It is therefore 
essential for every college, the pupils of which desire a degree, to 
be affiliated to the University. 

72. To obtain affiliation the college ai)plyiug must under the 
Act (Section 21) ‘ satisfy the Syndicate ’ in regard to a number of 
matters (which have been added to mider the regulations, Chapter 
XIX) and which include (i) its management by a regularly consti- 
tuted body ; (ii) the suitability of the qualifications of its teaching 
stafl and the conditions of their tenure of office to ensure the due 
provision for the courses to be undertaken by the college ; (iii) its 
buildings, the regulations for the -residence of students, and for 
their supervision and physical welfare ; (iv) the provision for a 
library ; (v) the equipment for the teaching of any e:q)erimental 
science in which a:^ation is sought ; (vi) the' residential arrange- 
ments for the head of the college, and of some members of the staff, 
in or near the college or the place provided for the residence of 
students ; (vii) the adequacy of the financial resources of the college 
for its continued maintenance. 

73. Under the regulations (Chapter XIX, Section 6) the S3aidi- 
cate is required to obtain from a college applying for affiliation an ' 
assurance that, except with the special permission of the Syndicate 
no professor or lecturer will be allowed to lecture to a class or section 
of a class which has on its rolls more than 160 students. The 
Act further provides that it must also satisfy the Syndicate that the 
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affiliation of tlio college, having regard to the provision made for 
students by other colleges in the same neighbourhood, Avill not bo 
injurious to the interests o£ education or discipline and that the 
college rules fixing the fees have not been so framed as to involve 
such competition mth any existing college in the same neighbour- 
hood as would be injurious to the interests of education. Tbe 
Syndicate is required to make a local enquiry and any other enquiry 
that appears to them necessary and to report to the Senate who 
may make a further enquiry and who then record their opinions 
on the application. All the proceedings of the Syndicate and 
Senate are then submitted to the Government of India, who, 
after such further enquiry as may appear to them necessary, grant 
or refuse the application or any part thereof. 

. 74 . A college may from time to time apply for additions to the 
courses of instruction in which it is affiliated, the procedure followed 
being the same as that already described. 

75. Under the terms of the Act the procedure for disaffiliation 
is initiated by a written motion by a member of the Syndicate 
accompanied by a statement in writing of the grounds on which 
the motion is made.' The statement is then forwarded to the 
head of the college concerned who is given an opportunity of 
making a representation in writing before the matter is considered 
by the Syndicate ; and the motion is not considered until the repre- 
sentation has been made or the time allowed for its submission 
has expired. The procedure followed is then identical ■with that 
followed in the case of an application for affiliation, except that 
the Syndicate are not obliged to make an inspection unless they 
consider it necessary. As in the case of affiliation the fibeal decision 
rests with the Government of India. 

76. It must be pointed' out that it is unusual in university 
administration to throw the disagreeable onus of initiating proceed- - 
ings of this land on a single individual, and we think it inad'visable. 
The responsibility for such action should rest on a committee of the 
Syndicate, or of such body as may be charged in future with dealing 
with the questions of affiliation or disaffiliation or of admitting 
to university privileges of this kind and of deciding that such privi- 
leges should lapse in particular cases. 

77. The Universities Commission xecominended that rules should 
e so framed that no institution, once admitted, should be allowed 
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l-o fall below the siaiidard required for affiliation, and that the 
Syndicate should satisfy itself from time to time on this point, 
Tlioj’’ thought tliat in most eases information would be procmuble 
from the Director of Public Instruction and that it would not be 
necessary for the University to appoint an Inspector or Board of 
Inspectors but that members of the Syndicate should make it a 
practice to visit colleges within their jurisdietion. Th^ suggested 
that such visits would serve to remind the authorities and the 
students of each college that they formed part of the larger world 
of the University, and would also funiish the Syndicate with a 
largo body of experience wliioh would be of great value when 
questions concerning the college came up for decision. They 
recommended 'that the Syndicate should have power to order the 
formal msiiection of a college at any time. 

78. The Act of 1904 went much fm'tlier in this direction than 
the recommendations of the Commission. It provided that every 
college affiliated to the University should submit such report, returns 
and other information as the Syndicate might require to enable 
it to judge of its efficiency ; that the Syndicate should cause a college 
to be inspected from time to time by one or more competent persons 
authorised to act on its behalf ; and that the Syndicate might call 
upon a college so inspected to take, within a specified period, such 
action as appeared necessary to maintain its efficiency in respect of 
those matters with regard to which the Syndicate has to be satisfied 
when it deals with an affiliation in the first instance. The Eegula- 
bions (Chapter VITI) provide for the appointment of an Inspector of 
Colleges ; and also (Chapter XX) for the inspection of each affiliated 
college at least once a year, such inspection to be conducted by the 
Inspector of Colleges and one or two other persons appointed from 
time to time by^the Syndicate. The inspectors are instructed to 
deal with ; — 

(а) The constitution of the Governing Body and the names of its members. 

(б) Tho suitability of the buildings and their neighbourhood, the accom- 
modation for the students in attendance, the furniture, the lighting, the 
ventilation of the rooms, the drainage of tho surrounding premises, and 
the efficiency of tho sanitary arrangements. 

(c) The names and qualifications of the teaching staff, the conditions 
governing their appointment and tenure of office, and the changes in the 
staff during the preceding year. 

(d) The provision made for the residence of tho head of the college and of 
the members of the Wching staff in' or near the college, or the place 
provided for tho residence of students. 
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(c) Tho adequacy of the library, soientifio apparatus and other leaching 
appliances. ' 

(/) The courses of study, the subjects taught, the -number of Icclutes 
delivered in each subject, the routine of work, and the arrangements for esoi- 
cisos and for tutorial assistance, and tho facilities given to students to make 
use of the library. 

(g) The^adequacy of tho teaching staff. 

(h) The strictness ■with which tho college registers ate kept and'the transfer 
rules observed. 

(i) The average monthly toll-number and the daily attendance ol students 
during tho last twelve months, ns compared with the previous year’s. 

(j) The results of university examinations. 

(k) The state of discipline. 

(i) The provision made for physical exercise. 

(mi) College clubs and other institutions for fostering collegiate life. 

(m) Tho extent and character of hostel accommodation, tho degree of 
efficiency attained in the supervision of hostels and other lodgings for students j 
and the distance of such hostels and lodgings from tho college premises. 

79. There can be little do'U.bt that considerable improvements 
have been made in the organisation of colleges since the time of 
the Universities Act,- but this tightening up of efficiency has ■ 
scarcely kept pace with the very great increase in numbers, which has 
exposed many of the weaknesses of the present system. 

. 80. The regulations as they appear in the Calendar seem to us 

excellent. But we have reason to think that they are far less effec- 
tive than might appear at first sight. We have read liany inspec- 
tion reports and can testify to their useful, and sometimes admirable, 
suggestions. It is aU the more disquieting therefore to record that 
in the case of certain colleges the same criticism appears from year 
to year but that no action whatever is taken. One of the weaknesses 
of the previous system was pointed out by the Commission of 1902 
who directed attention to the fact that cases had been brought 
before them of colleges which had obtained affiliation on a state- 
ment showing adequate strength in the teachiog staff, but which 
had lost some of their best professors and filled their places with 
less satisfactory teachers.^ The process goes on now as it did before 
1902. But what can the Syndicate do ? It can disaffiliate' the 
college in ■the subject in which the weakness has arisen. Suppose 
affihation is granted on the ground that there are 250 students 
taking a subject and there are four efficient teachers. The number 
of students in the subject rises to 400 ; neither the teaching strength 


^ Report, pago 14. 
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nor t.he accommodation is increased. Is the college to be disaffi- 
liated ? Of the four efficient teachers, one is replaced by a less 
efficient teacher ; and then a second by anothei' less efficient teacher. 
Is the college to be disaffiliated ? What provision'^s to be made so 
that the students (half of whom may be studying under the two 
efficient teachers) shall not suffer ? The weapon of disaffiliation 
in its present form is so drastic that the University has never 
ventured to use it. 

81. But the failure of the power of disaffiliation to secure a 
more satisfactory standard of all-round educational efficiency in the 
weaker colleges has not been due .alone to the difficulty of enforcing 
that power •without inflicting a penalty disproportionately serious 
in its effect upon the interests of the students and perhaps heavier 
than the shortcomings of the college deserve. If (in some such way 
as is proposed in later chapters of this report) the University had 
been in a position to offer or to recommend a grant-in-aid to a college 
towards the cost of improvements in the quality and character of 
its work, the Syndicate would probably have been much less indis- 
posed to exert pressure by the threat of disaffiliation and much 
more successful in securing compliance with the recommendations 
made in its in.spectors’ reports. 

82. Apart from this, however, the University has few means of 
influencing and co-ordinating the educational^ expenditure of the 
colleges. Without such influence and co-ordination there can be 
no adequate husbanding of existing resources for higher education 
and using them to their best effect. Its oivn funds depend too 
largely on examination fees. The ordinary Government mainten- 
ance grants are given to colleges "without reference to the univer- 
sity authorities. The Universiiy has not in practice been able 
to ensure • for the college teachers adequate salaries and reason- 
able security of tenure ; nor has it been able in all cases to insist 
that all the financial resources of a college should be used for 
educational purposes and not for private gain. 

83. Our attention has been directed to a practice ’^ioh is said 
to press hardly on the colleges in' certain cases. Difficulties are 
made in granting affiliation to a coUege in both Persian and Arabic 
if the same teacher has charge of the two departments even though 
the total number of students may be less than a dozen. Mr. Jamal 
of Kangoon and certain witnesses at Chittagong protested against 
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this practice which appears to us imreasonable, though the general 
principle that university teachers should not he required to deal ^th 
a multiplicity of subjects is sound on the whole. It is cleM that 
some latitude sh(aildj be allowed in dealing with subjects for which the 
number of students is small and with institutions, like the women’s 
colleges, in which the whole number of students is, under existing 
condition^ necessarily small. The case of the women’s colleges 
has been brought to our notice by Sister Mary Victoria, Principal 
of the Diocesan College, Calcutta. 


— EsserUials of University organisation. 

84. Being a corporation of learning which ^ists for the service 
of the community, a university needs for its effective gov^nance 
organs of three t^es. In the first place, it requires a body to 
keep it in touch with all the varied requirements' of the community. 
Spokesmen of the community must have the means of expressing 
its needs, though they may not know how far their demands are 
germane to umversity work, nor how they can be realised, nor 
their relative importance. Such a body should be advisory, critical 
and stimulating, but not in detail controlling j for in so far as it 
IB gemunely representative of the community, it will not be, nor 
ought it to pretend to be, an expert body, but rather a body which 
makes its demands on the experts, and asks them, if the demands 
cannot be met, the reason. why. Its primary duty, therefore,, 
IS to make known the needs of a variety of interests, and to assist 
e umvCTsity to be, as it should, a national institution. In the 
secon place, a umversity needs statesmanlike guidance in the 
accommodation of means to ends and also in the provision of means ; 
an not ess in mediation between the possible misconceptions of 
TV ^ possibly too restricted outlook of the scholar. 

IT y, and above all, a university needs, just because it is a 

the authoritative direction of a body of 
cJiolars. Here is the real heart of the university. The other 
emen s may be, and have been, dispensed with, though not with- 

1 ^ ®^nnot be dispensed with without sacrificing the 
essential character of a university. . 

I^niveraity of Calcutta under its present constitution 
three organs in a form well-adapted even 

f .1 ^ ^ needs, still less in a shape capable of bearing the strain 

e more exacting requirements which are certain to show them" 
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selves in tlie early future. The Senate is not sufficiently represen- 
tative of the life and interest of Bengal ; the Syndicate has not the 
responsibilities and powers which should devolve upon the Execu- 
tive Council of a great university : and the teaching body has a 
quite inadequate voice in the direction of academic affairs. The 
time has come for a reconstruction which will remedy these defects. 

Yll. — 'New departures in Indian university organisation. 

86. How widespread is the feeling that great changes are needed 
in university organisation in India is shown by the fact that in the 
constitution of the three most recent universities — Benares, Mysore 
and Patna — ^therehave been notable departures from the pattern 
of which the existing constitution of Calcutta University may 
be taken as the type. In all oases an attempt has been made to 
give to the teaching body a larger voice in the direction of academ- 
ic policy. 

87. The University of Mysore is very similar in its constitution 
to the older Indian universities, having a Senate of not less than 
fifty and not more than sixty members ; but it departs from existing 
‘practice by giving seats on the Senate to the university professors 
fix-offUno. 

88. At Patna the application of the elective principle has 
been extended, by increasing both the proportion of elected 
EellowS and the categories of electing bodies. Of the total 
number of ordinary Eellows (not less than 60 and not more than 
75) fifty are elected, while not less than ten and not more 
than twenty-five may be nominated by the Chancellor. The 
Senate includes elected representatives not only of the graduates 
but 9 f the teaching staffs of the colleges, the graduate teachers 
of recognised schools, and certain associations or public bodies 
selected by the Chancellor. Further, all colleges admitted to the 

' University and giving teaching up to the de^ee standard are 
given statutory representation on the Senate in the persons of 
their principals, who are es^oificio Fellows. The Syndicate of the 
Patna University is very largely an expert body, and the principals 
of, Patna College and of Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, are ex-offmo 
members. Its orders are normally subject to revision by the Senate ; 
but in certain matters of academic importance it is the ultimate 
authority, except that any six of its members have the power to 
rgfer such matters to th® Senat® for review, 
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89. In the constitution of the Hindu "University, Benares, 
several departures were made in the redistribution of functions- 
A dividing Ime was made between administra.tive matters, entrusted 
to a large body called the Court, ''with an executive committee called 
the Council,^ and academic matters, entrusted primarily to a Senate, 
with an executive called the Syndicate. The Court, which is the 
supreme governing body, besides its administrative powers, has the 
right to review the acts of the Senate, save where the Senate has 
acted in accordance with powers conferred on it by the Act, Statutes 
and Regulations ; and the Court exerci&es all powers of the Univer- 
sity not otherwise provided for by the Act or Statutes. The Court 
consists of three classes of persons ; (1) ex-oiJiciq members, (2) donors 
and their representatives and (3) elected members. The elected 
members include 10 persons elepted by the graduates, 30 elected by 
the donors, 10 elected by the Senate and 35 elected by the Coi^_ 
to represent special categories of experience or special communities 
(the Sikh and Jain) and not more than 20 elected without such 
limitation. The Senate of the Benares University- has the 
” entire charge of the organisation of instruction in the University 
and the colleges, the courses of study, and the examination and 
discipline of students and the conferment of ordinary and honorary 
degrees.'' The Syndicate consists of 17 members, of- whom 10 at- 
least, other than ex-ojjicio members, are university professors or 
principals or professors of colleges. The Syndicate exercises such 
powers as are vested in it by the Statutes. 

^ It should bo noted, however, that the Council includes roprosontntivos oHho Senate, 
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The Eelations between Government and the Uneversity, 

I. — The extent of Government control. 

1. A careful analysis of the relations between Government 
(including under this general term both the Imperial and the 
provincial administrations) and the whole system of education 
of which the University is the crown, is an essential element in our 
survey. For these relations are more intimate and more complex 
than is the case in most other countries, just because, since the 
very beginning of the development of western education in India, 
its ultimate guidance and control have been largely in the hands 
of Government, and the directions which its development has 
followed have been in a great d^ee due to the policy and acts of 
Government. 

2. In the first place, the provincial universities^ of India were 
all established by Government action j and they were established 
partly in order that they might exercise, on behalf of Govern- 
ment, certain 'functions of regulation and control over colleges 
and schools within their allotted areas. For that reason they have 
been, from the first, not independent corporations of learning, but 
bodies mainly nominated by Government, wielding defined powers 
which were delegated to them, and subject to constant supervision 
by Government. The chief officer of each university, the Chan- 
cellor, is in all oases the head of a Government, Imperial or local, 
and he exercises far larger powers than the chancellors of western 
universities. The great majority of the members of the supreme 
governing bodies, or Senates, in all the universities, have always 
been nominated by the Chancellor, and even those among them 
who are elected, under the terms of the Act of 1904, must be ap- 
proved by the Chancellor. Ail the regulations of every univer- 


^ The term * provincial univorsilaes ’ is used to distinguish the group to which Calcutta 
belongs (the others being Madras, Bombay, the Punjab, Allahabad, and since 1917, Patna), 
and which are intended to serve the needs of whole provinces, from other universities 
of a different (ype, like Benares, which have either been created or are projected. 
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sity are in form, and largely hi fact, Government enactments. 
All the niore important officers of the University are either 
(like the Vice-Chancellor) directly appointed by Government, or 
(like professors and lecturers) are subject to its approval. 

S. In the second place, Government supplies the bulk of the 
funds required for the conduct of university work, other than that 
supplied by the fees of students for instruction and examination. 
Of the total non-fee revenue of the University of Calcutta, in 
1916-17 Rs. 1,36,800, or 61‘6 'per cent, comes from endowments, 
Rs. 1,28,000, or 48-4 p&r cent, from Government grants. But of 
the total non-fee revenue of all the teaching institutions of imi* 
versity rank in Bengal other than the University itself (including 
professional as well as arts colleges), Rs. 1,78,639, or only 13 per 
■ emt, comes from endowments and other sources, no less than 
Rs. 11,81,956, or 87 per cent, from Government grants. In the 
main, apart from fees, the system of university education in Bengal 
is paid for, as well as ultimately regulated and controlled, by Gov- 
ernment : and this is broadly feue also of other provinces. If fees 
—both for teaching and for examination— be included, the total 
revenue of the University and all the colleges in Bengal, taken 
together, amounts to Rs. 38,06,466. Of this total the university 
fees account for Rs. 7,91,600, the college fees for Rs. 13,89,461. But 
Rs. 1,63,755 of this fee-revenue is really paid by Government, m 
the form of scholarships. The total contribution of the Imperial 
,and provincial Governments to university education therefore 
amounts toRs. 14,73,711, or 39 per cent ot the whole; the total 
contribution from endowments and other sources to Rs. 3,16,439, 
or only 8*2 per cent; the total contribution from fees to 
Rs. 20,17,306, or 52*8 per cent. It thus appears that Government 
supplies between one-third and one-half of the total cost of 
university education in Bengal. — . - . 

4. In the third place, the character and equipment of the teach- 
ing institutions which prepare students for university examinations 
are in the main determined by Government ; not only because 
Government approves the conditiohsdor th'eaffiliation of colleges, 
and is the final authority for the decision of all applications for 
affiliation, but still more because Government, for several of the 
most important colleges, professional and general, defines the staff 
and equipment and actually provides the teachers-retaining 
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them under its own direct^ orders. It tliiis sets a pattern which 
is, in a large degree, followed by the rest ; while, by means of 
the conditions which it a1;taohes to its gi’ants-in-aid, it holds 
also a certain control over the methods of many of the other 
colleges. 

6. In the fourth place, Government provides subsidies for 
secondary education, and, through its provincial Departments of 
Public Instruction, supplies tlie only existing mechanism of inspec- 
tion both for secondary and for primary education ; while its 
local executive officers play a very important part in the local 
management of colleges and schools. But in the secondary sphere 
its activities are in many wa 5 ’’s qualified and limited by the function 
of recognising and examining high schools exercised by the Uni- 
versity ; so that in this sphere there is a confusion of jurisdiction 
from which frictions and delays arise. 

6. Lastly, not the least powerful factor in the influence e.xer- 
cised by Government over the university system arises from the 
fact that a large proportion of the students who imdcrtalce courses 
do so in the hope of obtaining admission* to Government 
service, for which, oven in its humbler branches, a university degree, 
or success in a lower unn’’crsity examination, is, for Indian candi- 
dates, a required qualification. In the eyes of many university 
students, and of the public, the university system is still largely 
regarded simply as the accepted mode of approach to Government 
service ; and this has had profound effects upon the character 
and development of the system. 

7. It is thus, in theory, an extremely close control which is exer- 
cised by Government, directly and indirectly, over the working 
of the university system ; and wc propose in this chapter to analyse 
carefully the mode in which this control is used, and the various 
criticisms which have been made upon it. Among the most funda- 
mentally important questions with which we have to deal are the 
questions whether this control is too rigid, whether the purposes 
for which it is maintained could be better met in other ways, and, 
if so, what changes are desirable. But'‘'these questions can only 
be dealt with when the existing system has been fully explored. 

8. Among the questions included in our questionnaire was one 
which asked for the oinnions of our correspondents regarding tJic 
proper relations between the Government of India and the provin- 
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cial Government on tlie one hand, and tlio nniversity or univer- 
sities of a province such as Bengal on the other.^ To our surprise, 
it was one of the questions which produced the least adequate 
response, and gave us the minimum of guidance. Only 168 of 
our correspondents dealt with the question at all. Most of the 
answers are extremely brief and perfuncto^. Few show any 
understanding of the way in which the existing system works, 
and fewer still attempt to work out clearly or fully a new kind of 
relationship. Eighteen of the answers are so vague in their terms 
that it is impossible to tell whether the writers are satisfied or 
dissatisfied with the existing system. Three writers — all Indians 
—express the desire that the control of Government should he 
materially strengthened. Thirty-seven are, in general, content 
with the degree and character of the control now exercised by 
Government, though many of them desire to see most of the powers 
of the Imperial Government transferred to the provincial Govern- 
ment. Ninety-nine advocate a diminution of Government control, 
and an increase of university autonomy ; but there is considerable 
variation among these writers as to the extent and character of 
the changes which they would desire. With few exceptions, how- 
ever, our correspondents admit the necessity of some Government 
supervision over university policy. Those who wish to make the 
universities entirely autonomous are in a small minority. 


Il.—The Govenmmt of India and the Government of Bengal 
9. We have hitherto spoken of * Government ’ in general 
terms, 'vrithout differentiating between the functions exercised by 
the Imperial Government and those exorcised by the provincial 
Government. But-the distinction is of the greatest importance, 
especially in Calcutta ; for the most marked difference , between 
the University of Calcutta and the other TTiHip . n universities of 
the affiliating type is that in regard to the University the Viceroy 
and the Government of India perform functions which in all other 

cases me perfoim^ by tbe Qovemor (or tieutenant-Govcmoi) 
and the proymoial Government. ; 

10. In the original Acts by which • 

n* T- j 4 4 - 1 , TT • Indian universities were 

established, and in the Universities Act of iqo/l n,. t i, i-in 

aoUon of Gevemroent in regard 

^ Question 14> 
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determined, certain functions Ksucli as the nominations of 
members of the Senate) are attributed to the * Chancellor 
certain other fimctions (such as the approval of regulations and 
the final decision as to tho affiliation and disaffiliation of colleges) 
are attributed to tho ‘ Government/ In all the five original 
universities except Calcutta the 'Chancellor' is the Governor 
(or Lieutenant-Governor) of tho province in which the university 
is situated, the ' Government ’ is tho provincial Government. 
Tn Calcutta the * Chancellor ' is tho Governor-General of India, 
and tho * Government * is tho Government of India. 

11. With the affairs of Calcutta University tho Government of 
Bengal has, as such, nothing to do. The Governor of Bengal holds 
the office of Eector of the University, but he has no defined func* 
tions,^ save that of being tho medium of communication between 
the University and the Government of India : he may, if he thinks 
lit, offer his opinions upon tho recommendations which he forwards. 
On the other hand, it is the Government of Bengal which controls 
Government colleges, aids and inspects secondary schools, and 
provides the University with materials for deciding upon the ap- 
plications of schools for recognition. In other provinces these 
functions are combined with the exercise of control over tho Uni- 
versity. 

12. One justification for Government control over tho worlcing 
of a university is the fact that (under Indian conditions) the action 
of the University directly and immediately affects the other grades 
of education, especially tho secondary grade. Another is the de- 
sirability of considering the provision of training for university 
degrees, and therefore the organisation and equipment of the colleges, 
in conjimotion with the schemes of study on which these degrees 
are grantedi In Bengal these justifications have not the same 
force; because the Government which controls the University is 
different from the Government which defines the policy of the 
State in regard to secondary education, and which provides some, 
and aids others, of tho colleges which give training for university 
degrees. Assuming that tho existing system of close Government 
control is necessary, this division of responsibility and power 
between two authorities 1,000 miles apart seems illogical, likely 


* Clause 18 of Iho Act of 1004 ompoArorn tlio Chancellor to dologato any of his funotions 
to tho Rector, but no such delegation hoa oVoc boon mddo. 
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to lead to confusion and delay, and npl (o innhc the exercise of 
< ho control inclTcclivc. 


" It MTiMS tM me tliiil there I** a }'en<‘fiil jaiaeJuli' in\t>lvcd wd 
Mr. «i, G. Gmnininj', vditu thi** tja<iti(nt dl'ruK-e^l ji« ih*" Imp d.d 
InVive Omaeil on 22ml Mnnli JDIC; '‘rtml Ihtst prlnriple i** a wlHxo^ 
one id mldiidii'triiluid. \Vtt*'re theii- is twj[i*msihility, ihirc fchf'iiltl 1*5 
ntith'dily; nml in fnd ur nuthririly |h> ^li^«rced fo'WJ 

})on<iltilily without f'erifiiin cud: e({tifnre,» . , . Hince the Government of Iin^ 
have movril from their former lic.vl<|unrlers itr Culcuit!!, tie’ of ’ 

Oovormnent of Urdfjal is tueh (hat it has a resimn'uhi'ify <‘f rvhicli it 
tlivfst itself.” 


canov 


13. The special relation of the Govornnieni of India to the 
Univcr.sity of Calcutta i.s due to the fact that the jurisdiction of 
the University of Calcutta originally extended over the whole o. 
India except the I’rcsidoncica of Madras and Ilutnbay ; and 
the further fact that, until lOlI, Calcutta was the scat of the Im* 
porial GovcrJiincnt. I3ut the creation of new provincial univer* 
sitics,^ followed by the removal of (ho scat of Imperial Govern* 
ment to Uelhi, changed (hc.se conditions. The University of 
Calcutta had now become, in the main, a ])rovincial and locab , 
rather than a general Imperial, university. At the same timo the 
Governor-General and his officers had ceased to possess that in* 
tiinate contuofc with the conditions of IJcngal which was necessary 
to enable them to u.sc to the best advantage the power of selcoting 
men to fill university offices, or to judge as toi-hc needs and eon- 
ditions* of a college applying for affiliation. Tliis drawback was 
clearly recognised by Ilis Excellency the Viceroy, in his convoca- 
tion address at Calcutta in January 1017. “ Since I assumed 
office,” lie said, “ I have been very conscious of the grave incon- 
venience of the distance which separates the University from its 
Chancellor and the Govcninient of India. It is impossible for us 
to have that close and intimate Imowlcdgo of your affairs which 
only residence on the spot can give.” 

14-. Another unfortunate consequence foUow's. If it Ijq admitted 
—and it is often urged— that the main reason f6r the presence of ' 
official members upon the govei^ng bodies of the University is that 
they may represent and expound the educational policy of Govern- 
ment, it would seem to be necessary that the official members should 

* Tlio I’lmjab in 1882, Ailnbnbad in 1887, Patna in 1017. Uonarcs is, of eoureo not a 

* piovincial university ’. 
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represent the Government wliicli frames tlie policy that has to be 
expounded, and should share in the responsibility for its execution. 
But the Government responsible lor university policy in Calcutta, 
though not for other branches of educational policy in Bengal, 
is the Government of India; and its educational officers cannot 
be expected to travel 1,000 miles and back even once a month in 
order to take part in meetings of the Calcutta University. The 
eifeetive official members of the Syndicate and Senate are, in fact, 
officers of the Government of Bengal, who may have no adequate 
knowledge of the policy they are called upon to explain. This 
especially applies to the Director ol Public Instruction, who, though 
he is purely a provincial officer, is always a member of the Uni- 
versily Syndicate, and must be regarded as the spokesman of the 
Government point of view. This state of things must inevitably 
tend to reduce to ineffectiveness the system of Government 
control. 

16. In actual fact, of course, it is impossible that the Educa- 
tion Department of the Government of India should disregard, 
or fail to consult, the provincial Government on questions so nearly 
affecting its policy — questions on which, moreover, it alone can 
often supply the information necessary for a wise decision. But 
the discussion of details by correspondence at a distance of 1,000 
miles cannot possibly be satisfactory. At the worst it may lead 
to misunderstandings ; at the best it must often cause exasperat- 
ing delays^ in the settlement of questions which could quite easily 
be decided immediately. 

16. These considerations have led to a demand that the Govern- 
ment of India should transfer to the Government of Bengal its 
functions in relation to the University of Calcutta. The most 
important discussion on this question took place in the Imperial 
Legislative'Councilon22nd March 1916, when Mr. Surendranath 
Banerjea moved:—- 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor-General in Comicil to 
consider the advisability of placing the University of Calcutta on the same 
footing with the Universities of Madras and Bombay in respect of the relations 
between the Calcutta University and the head of the local Government 
for purposes of administration and control. ” 

II I I - BMP ■— ^1— ■■ 1^— I I I I ■ ■ - ^ 

* Seo tlio momoraiiduni of tlio Engineering College, Sibpur, Qcnoral Memomnclft, pogo 
27. It is diaouBsed below, paj.'ta. 66 and 6C. 
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Tie resolution, though widely supported, was opposed by repre- 
sentatives from Burma and Assam, on the ground that the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta exercises jurisdiction over the colleges in these 
provinces, and therefore should not be j)l 9 ’Ced under the exclu- 
sive control of the Bengal Government. To this it was answered 
that the Central Provinces in like manner fall under the jurisdic- 
tion of the University of Allahabad, which is controlled by the 
Government of the United Provinces ahd it was also pointed out 
that while Burma and Assam possess only two colleges" apiece, 
there are no less than 41 colleges in Bengal for which the Govern- 
ment of Bengal is directly or indirectly responsible. Sir Sankaran 
, Nair, speaking on behalf of Government, accepted the resolution, 
thus suggesting the ultimate approval by the Imperial Government 
of the change, as eventually desirable ; but added that it should 
be delayed until the proposed -Universities of Patna and of Rangoon 
should be established. 

17. Many of our correspondents have also discussed this ques- 
tion- A number of them favour the change. Those who oppose 
it do so on the grounds that the relation with the Government of 
India gives prestige to the University, and affords it a chance of 
getting a larger share of the Imperial funds available for university 
purposes than it might otherwise secure. But these correspond- 
ents scarcely appreciate the difficulties of the existing arrangement; 
which will become clearer when we have analysed, in further detail) 
■the organisation and functions of the Education Departments of 
the two Governments. 


— TAe eduoatioml organisation of tJie Government of InMa- 

18. Until 1902 there was no special organisation in the Gov- 
ernment of India for dealing with education, which Was held to 
be mainly the fhnction of the provincial departments of public 
instruction set" up in 1855. Such general supervision as was 
attempted — ^it amounted to very little — ^fell within the sphere of the 
Home Department, where it was carried on by officers who had no 
direct contact with educational work. In 1902, as a result of an 
educational conference held at Sinaia- in the previous year. Lord 
Curzon instituted a new office, the holder of which was known as the 
Director-General 'of Education. This change was at first regarded, 
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as Lord Curzoii hiniscU recognised,^ wiMi u good deal of Ircjjidat.ioii, 
as indicating a desire on the part, of Governincnl to ccnt-ralisc 
education. 'J'hc alarm was misjdaccd. Tlie name of the Director- 
General was a misleading one, since i])c new olliccr had no cxccntivc 
powers, but was only an adviser to Government, a sort of intelli- 
gence onicer. Educational matters were still dealt with by the Jlomo 
De])ar(.mcnt., and it was the IFome Department, in conjunction 
with the Legislative Department, which was rcsj)onsible for the 
Univer.sitics Act of 1901. Ncvcrthclc.ss Mr. (now Sir) JT. W. Orange, 
the linst (and ojily) Director-General of JCducation, though 
hampered by the denial of all clToctivc power, was able to do 
useful work, which showed that the Government of India might 
render services of the highest value b}’ keeping the educational 
work of the various provinces in touch with one another, and 
providing expert guidance. 

19. After the Act of 1901 the Government of India began to 
play a much more imjiortant jjart than it had hitherto done in 
cdueationul alTairs, and to make substantial grants of money both 
directly to tlic universities and also to the provincial Govcrnmciits 
for new educational developments. The consccpicnec was that a 
more distinct organisation of educational work became neces- 
sary, and in 1910 a special Department of Education was established, 
with an oflicc of its own and a Member to represent it in the Exe- 
cutive Council of the Government. The sphere of the new depart- 
ment included, and still includes, a good deal more than education. 
It deals also with medical research funds, with patronage of books, 
with books and publications, with copyright, with the Imperial 
Library, with museums, with zoological gardens, With record 
olliccs, with arohsoology and ethnography, with the zoological and 
linguistic surveys ; and it controls the Board of Examiners.- 
These are all subjects akin to education. But besides those, 
ecclesiastical affairs, sanitation, municipalities and local boards 
all fall within the purview of this miscellaneous department. 

20. At first tlio new dcjiartmcnt was divided (under the Edu- 
cation Member, Sir Ilarcourt Butler) into two main sections with 

* Lord Curzon in India , lSOS-1005, (Macmilliiu tuul Co., Ltd., Iiondoii, I'JOO), 
Volume II, p.igo Go. 

2 Thin Hoard, founded in 1800, conducts language osaminationa for civil and military 
ofilccra of Uavoriunoat. 
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two secretaries, a member of the Indian Educational Service 
(Mr. H. Sharp) being in charge of education, while the other 
branches were placed under a member of the Indian Civil Service. 
But in 1916 the Department was reorganised. Its whole business 
was put under the control of a single secretary, who must be a 
member of the Indian Civil Service, so that the office chief of the 
Education Department must practically always be a man who has 
had no direct educational experience. Under the secretary are two 
assistant secretaries, one of whom deals with educational affairs, 
the other with the remaining functions of the Department. 

21. At the same time a Bureau of Education was established, 

and placed under the charge of an officer styled the Educational 
Commissioner (ilr. Sharp). The Educational Commissioner is not 
an executive officer of the Department. But he is kept in touch 
with all its proceedings ; ho gives advice ; and he collects and 
correlates information in regard to the progress 'of education both 
in India and elsewhere. \Ye desire to eiqpress our gratitude 
for the assistance which has been in many ways afforded to us by 
the Educational Commissioner and the Bureau of Education, and 
our high sense of the importance and value of the services which 
they already render to Indian elation, and can render yet more 
fully in the future. . ^ 

22. The educational functions of the Groverument of India, 
acting through the Department of Education, arc of two kinds. * 
In the first place, it exercises certain functions of general super- 
vision and control over the educational work of the provincial 
Governments. In the second place, it has certain limited functions 
of a directly executive character, of which the most important 
is the control of the University of Calcutta. 

23. Among its mpre«^enerarfauctions perhaps the most im- 
portant is that it advises, the Secretary of State, and forms the 
channel of communication between him and the provincial Govern- 
ments. It has to see to the enforcement of the rather cornplicated 
regulations by which the Educational Services are controlled ; of 
these we shall have something to say later. It advises Govern- 
ment in regard to the distribution of Imperial subsidies for 
education. These have been, in recent years, on a much more 
generous scale than ever before ; and the mere fact that it ^oW ' 
supplies so large a proportion of the available funds, gives to the 
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Govcriiuicut of India and its Department of Education a great 
influence in shaping the gcncTal educational policy of the Indian 
Empire. This function of moulding the general educational ])olicy 
of India, in conjunction with its necessary complement, the collec- 
tion and arrangement of organised information, which is the work 
of the Bureau of Education, is the most valuable part of the Depart- 
ment’s activities. 

21. The importance of the exercise of a co-ordinating influence 
over the general educational policy of India was emphasised by 
Lord Curzon as long ago as 1001, when, addressing the Educa- 
tional Conference at Simla (which was the beginning of many new 
departures), he spoke as follows^ : — 

*■ Is there »u educntional jioHcy of the Govoruincnt of India at all 1 If 
so, is it observed, and what is the machinery by which it is carried out 1 Is 
tlicrc any due supervision of this vast and potent engine of creative energy, 
or, after its furnace has been fed, arc tlic wheels left to go round, and tlic piston 
rod to beat, without control ? I cannot answer these questions as I should 
wish. There seems to me to be a misdirection, and, in some eases, a waste of 
force, for which I cannot hold the Government free from blame. I observe 
a conflict of systems which finds no justification in the administrative sever- 
ance,' or in the local conditions, of separate provinces and areas. In the 
praiseworthy desire to escape centralisation at headquarters, we appear to 
have set up a number of petty kingdoms, a sort of Heptarchy, in the land, 
whose administration, in its freedom and lack of uniformity, reminds me of 
the days of the Hebrew judges, when there was no king in Israel, but every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes. Elasticity, flexibility, 
v.ariety, our .system must liave. But it will lose half its force if they arc not 
inspired by a common principle and directed to a common aim. ... I 
hold the education of the Indian people to bo as much a duty of the Central 
Govermneut as the police of our cities, or the taxation of our citisctis. Indeed 
more so, for whereas these duties can be safely delegated to subordinate 
hands, the Govornmeut can never abrogate its personal responsibility for the 
Jiving welfare of the multitudes that have been committed to its care. '* 

25. The policy indicated' by Lord Curzon, at a moment when 
education in India was receiving from him a new impulse, was 
that while the actual conduct of educational aflairs ought to be in 
the hands of the provincial Governments, and while there ought 
to be the utmost freedom and variety in the adaptation of edu- 
cational policy to the varying needs, of different parts of the 
country, the Government of India, without interfering in details, 
should exercise a general co-ordinating influence. It has endea- 


^Lord Curzon in bidiu, 1SOS-1'J05, (Maumilltiu aud Co,, Lid., London, 190S), 
Volumo 11, iMigos 33*34. 
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voured to do so, partly by collecting and dissominating information, 
and by giving advice and financial assistance to local Governments 
and universities, partly by holding a .series of conferences of 
representatives of all the provinces on various jnatler.s of special 
interest, and partly by is.suing ffoin time to time full and carefully 
considered resolutions on educational policy, in wliicli general 
principles have been laid down for the guidance of the local 
Governments. 

26. The governing ideas of this policy arc illustrated in one of 
the most important of these resolutions, that of 1913. Thus, m 
the second paragraph of the resolution we read : — 

" The Govcrnincnfc of India have decided, with tlic n))provBl of the iSccte* 
lary of State, to assist local OovcniincnlB hy weans of large granfs from Im- 
perial revenues, ns funds bccotne available, lo extend comprebensive systems 
of education in the Bcvcrnl provinccB. Kacli province has if s own cducatiotwl 
system, which has grown up tiiKlcr local coadilions, and become famihar 
to the people ns a jiart of their gcjfetal well-being. In view of the diverse 
Bocial conditiona in India there cannot in practice be one set of regulations 
and one rale of progress for the whole of India. Even within the provinces, 
there is scope for greater variety in typo of iiistitufions than exists to-day. • 
The Govcrumciit of India have no desire to centralise provincial systems, 
or to attempt to introduce a superficial uniformity ; still less do they desire 
to deprive local Governments of interest and initiative in education. But 
it is important at intervals to review educational policy in India ns a whole. 
Pidiiciples hearing on education in its wider aspects and under modern condi- 
' tions and conceptions, on orknlalia, and on the special needs of the domiciled 
community, were discussed at three important conferences of expe^ and 
representative uon-ollicials, held within the last two years, These principles 
are the basis of accepted policy. Hour fat they can at any time find local 
application must be determined with reference to local conditions, ” 

lu a latei paragraph of the resolution (01), the need of co- 
ordination is thus emphasised 

“ While each province has its oAvn system, it has much to learn from other 
provinces, and when they meet, Directors get mto touch wth now ideas, and 
gain the benefit of experience obtained in other provinces. The Government 
of India arc impressed by the necessity not only of exchange of vioivs among 
experts, but also by the advantages of studying oxporimoiila all over India 
on the sp^ j and in a letter dated 7th July 1911, they invited local Govern- 
ments to arrange that professors . « . andjnspcctors of schools should visit 
institutions outside the province where they are posted, with a view to enlarg- 
ing their experience.” , 

27. It must be obvious that the Government of Indio can per- 
form an invaluable^function by thus defimng the general aims of 
educational policy, by giving advice and assistance to local Govern- 
ments and to universities, hy actmg as an impartial arbiter in oases 
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of cliflpulo, by protecting clisrcgnrdcd interests, by supplying or- 
ganised information ns to the development of educational ideas 
ill tlie various provinces, and also clscwlierc than in India, by 
helping to obtain the service of scholars from other countries, by 
co-ordinating the work of various univcrsif.ics, and by guarding 
against needless duplication and overlapping in the provision of the 
more costly forms of cduoation. 

28. Our coiTespondontsi adduce many diiTerent arguments in 
favour of the view that while the direct intervention of the Imperial 
Government should be reduced to a minimum, these functions of 
general supervision and guidance are of great value and should 
still be retained. Thus Dr. Wall Mohammad^ observes that “ No 
one, except in the Education Bureau of the Government of India, 
...is engaged in inquiring into the objects of education and 
determining the moans of obtaining them.” Mr. W. C. Wordsworth® 
urges that while the provincial Government should exorcise im- 
mediate control, “ the Government of India should remain in 
the background with a reserved power of intervention if univer- 
sity policy followed a direction not in accord with the interests of 
India as a whole ” j and he suggests that the head of the Education 
Department should have an ex-ojficio position in every university, 
in order that ho might bo kept in touch with their work. 
Mr. Gauyanganatli Banorjee,® ag,ain, while protesting against undue 
Government intervention in university affairs, points out that the 
Government — 

“ alone poBseBBcs the power and diBinlcrcBtedncss to bring co-ordination 
and,unity between independent and BomctlmeB antagonistic interests, to see 
tha't... the general interests of... tlic entire nation are adequately secured. 
Not is it a sufficient reply to urge that the universities. . .should be left to 
work out their o'wn salvation. Even if there w’ere no obvious anomalies, or 
challengeable methods, or unwise isolation, or wasteful overlapping, the Gov- 
ernment of India should have a supervising and controlling power over the 
actions of the universities. No institution, however glorious, should remain 
without the stimulus from time to time arising from impartial enquiry, criti- 
cism and suggestion by the supervising body,^ Those latter are especially 
urgent now, when we ate seeldng after a scientifically related system of 
. national education. ” 

Mr. E. W. Siidmersen® raises other important points 

“ It is essential,” he says, « that the way be not barred to an easy passage 
• from one university to another, and the whole of India sliould be similarlv 

Question 14 passim, 

® General Memoranda, page 407. 

® Question 14. 
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open to migration. It will be difficult to secure this unless tlinro be a central 
controlling bod)'. . .Witliout this ceiilrnl controlling authority time and 
money will also be expended in reproducing experiments wbicb have proved 
failures elsewhere... Whilst, therefore, a wide degree of freedom may be loft 
to universities... considerable powers should bo reserved to the Government 
of India.” 

Again, Mr. Baroda Proijaud Dey^ urges that, while tlie powers of 
the Government of India should be of a general supervisory 
character, it might play a useful part by acting ns arbitrator in 
case of difiercnces between a university and the provincial 
Government. 

29. The main reason, however, for urging that, whatever changes 
may be made, the Government of India should retain some powers 
of general guidance and supervision, is the need, of which..Mr. 
Gauranganath Banerjec speaks, for “ a scientifically related system 
of national education, ” ^ This point of view, in one aspect, and as 
it affects university work, is well expressed by the staff of the Seram- 
poie College 

“ Wc arc doubtful of tbe wisdom of leaving all the university problems 
of the Province to be settled by the Provincial Government. Wo arc likely 
to witness in due course considerable advance in the direction of granting 
a largo measure of autonomy to the Indian provinces, something on the lines, 
perhaps, of what already exists in the United States of America, We arc of 
opinion, however, that the cause of university education in America luas ' 
suffered through the individual Stales exercising supremo power in the matter 
of university charters. Thus, some of the American States have granted 
university powers to institutions which are little better than secondary schools, 
while other States rigidly maintain the best university traditions, Wc have 
no special schemes to put forward as to the relation that should exist between 
the Government of India and the Provincial Government in these mattcr8,'but 
wo arc strongly of the view that the GovemTnqnl of India should not be a ■ 
negligible factor.” 

30. In tlie very full and careful * Educational Eeport ' submitted 
by tbe Rev. Garfield Williams^ (wbicb was, we understand, tbe work 
of a group of reformers) there is a suggestion for tbe organisation 
of a special dopartiSMit for tbe' supervision of university work 
wbicb deserves attention. Mr. Garfield Wilbams and bis collea- 
gues suggest tbe creation of a Bureau of University Education, 
to be beaded by— 

“ an officer of high educational qualifications and wide experience called 
the Universities Commissioner with the Government of India. ’ TJ*e ftinc- 

‘ Quo?tion 14. 

* Gonorol Momoranilo, pages 463477, Tlie p.nsago referred to will le f 
page 474. , w on 
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tioiis of the Bureau will be : (i) to acBnse the Government of India on the 
establishment of new universities... (ii) to receive and record the annual 
reports and other statements from the, universilies ...{Hi) to collect and dis- 
Beniinnte all information about universities and higher education generally in 
India and other coiintries, and to communicate with other similar Bureaus 
throughout the world.” 

It m suggested that, among his oilier duties, the Universities 
Commissioner slioiUd arrange for a periodical inspection of the 
universities, on the plan adopted by the British Treasury for the 
inspection of universities and colleges to which it makes grants. 
On this inspection Mr. Garfield Williams and his colleagues would 
rely for the maintenance of the standard of university education 
throughout the country. 

“ A special commiltec will he appointed to inspect each university. Nor- 
mally thc.se inspections will take place every five yeans. . .The Inspecling Com- 
mittee. . .will con.si.st ordinarily of one distinguished cduc.'itionist from over- 
sca.s, nominated by the India Office, and not more f.h.m four other memhens 
nominated hy the Commissioner from among eminent educationists in India 
...The continuance of the Government of India grant will depend, in fact, 
upon the favourable report of the Inspection Committee.” 

31. The establishment of such an organisation as Mr. Garfield 
Williams and his colleagues recommend would present many 
advantages ; in particular, it would make the visitatorial functions 
of the Government of India much more real than they now are. 
But even without such a special organisation, the functions of 
general supervision and guidance now undertaken by the Govern- 
ment of India are manifestly of the greatest value and importance, 
and. might be made ^yet more valuable ; what is more, if the 
Government of India did not undertake them, they would assuredly 
be left unperformed. 

32. In this sphere no intelligent student of Indian education 
would say that centralisation has gone too far ; the relevant crit- 
icism would rather be that it has not gone far enough. Thus 
there are a number of highly important branches of educational 
work with which the Education Department is not directly con- 
cerned, because it is not so organised as to be able to deal with 
them. Medical education is the concern of the medical service, 
though it is impossible to sever training for the medical profession 
from the preliminary training which leads up to it, or from the 
soientifi.c studies on which it rests. Engineering education is to 
some extent under the influence of the Public Works Department. 
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Commraoial and indiiBtrial training tend to bo taken unte the 
control ol the Department of Commerce and Indnstry. Agncul- 
tural education, which ia of auoh mtal importance in India, la m 
the hands of the Agricultuial Department. 

,S3. It is tlius difficult for the educational policy of the country 
to be viewed as a whole, in the light of its economic and other needs. 
The Education Department is apt to bo regarded as being con- 
cerned solely with bookish and literary training ; a view that is 
apt to have the most unhappy effects. The ideal of " a scienti- 
fically related system of national education ” is apt to be lost 
sight of. This defect is even more apparent in the sphere of the 
provincial Governments than in that of the Imperial Government, 
since it is, in the main, *the provincial Governments ^^hioh are 
responsible for the actual conduct of educational work ; and we . 
shall have to return~to the subject in that connexion. But the 
Government of India might do much to correct this tendency 
if its Education Department were so organised as to be able to take 
into review and to correlate every aspect of educational work. 

34. Besides the functions of guidance and supervision appro- 
priate to the central administration, the Government of India 
also perform certain limited functions of direct educational manage* 
ment. They manage the Harcourt Butler School at Simla,, and 
some of the Lawrence army schools, and they are the ultimate 
legislative and controlling authority for the Tata Eesearch Insti- 
tute at Bangalore, and for the Calcutta University. 

35. We have already described in outline the control exercised 
by the Government of India over the University "of Calcutta. The 
Governor-General, as Chancellor, may appoint as many as 80 of the 
members of the Senate, and his approval is required for“the 20 
elected members. The original regulations of the University were 
made by Government, and every change in them has to be api)roved 
by it ; so that Government is ultimately responsible’for every 
detail in the.cnrriculum, and for the formal regulations governing 
the examination system. All proposals for the affiliation of colleges 
in any subject at any grade are ultimately determined by the Gov- 
ernment of India ; though it exercises no control over the manage- 
ment of the colleges. The Vice-Chancellor is appointed, and every 
university professor or ^ lecturer unust be approved, by Govern- 
ment. 
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36. Thus the University is in the fullest sense, on paper, though 
not in fact, a Grovernment university, and there is nothing which 
happens in the University for which Government is not ultimately 
responsible. We have already shown how inconvenient is the 
exercise of a control so detailed by an authority 1,000 miles away, 
and how it lends itself to delay and friction ; we have also noted 
the anomaly of the exercise of control over the University'by one 
Government, while the responsibility for teaching institutions of 
university rank (other than the University itself) falls upon another 
Government. We shall later have something to say on the question 
whether any Government department is likely to be able to wield 
with efficiency, and with the freedom of action which is desirable, 
powers of control so minute and so far-reaching ; whether the 
resjjonsibility which this system thrusts upon Government is one 
which can be adequately met ; whether, in short, the system of 
complete Government control of university education, familiar 
in India, is conducive to the best results. 

77 . — fjiQ educational organmfion of the Government of Bengal, 

37. AVe next turn to the part played by the Government of 
Bengal in the control of university and secondary education. AVith 
the University itself, as wc have already seen, the Government 
of Bengal has no formal relations, except that the Governor is 
Rector of the University, an honorific office with no defined func- 
tions, and that the Director of Public Instruction is ex-officio a 
member of the Syndicate. But the Government of Bengal is res- 
ponsible for the maintenance of seven of the principal * arts colleges," 
and for the distribution of the grants-in-aid without which most 
of the remaining colleges could scarcely carry on their work ; it 
also maintains the principal medical college, the only training 
colleges for teachers, and the only engineering college, which provide 
training for degrees in these subjects ; as well'as certain institutions 
which provide instruction not recognised by the University, in 
medicine, in teaching, in oriental studies, and in technology, engineer- 
ing and agriculture. Although, therefore, it has no formal rela- 
tions with the University, it does more for the provision of higher 
teaching in the province than any other authority. Besides all 
this, it is brought into very close, and in some ways very unsatis- 
factory, relations with the University by the fact that while it is 
directly responsible 'for -the maintenance, in whole or in part, of a 

voi.. in ® 
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' large number of the secondary schools, the University, through’ 
its examinations and its power of recognition, exercises a dominat- 
ing influence over these schools.' 

38. The direction of educational affairs an the province lies, 
first, with one of the Members of the Governor’s Executive Council ; 
and under him Avith the General Department of the Secretariat, 
controlled by a secretary and an under-secretary, both of Avhom 
must by statute be members of the Indian Civil Service, and there- 
fore can, as a rule, have no direct educational experience. The 
General Department of the Secretariat deals with many other matters 
besides education ; and it does not deal with the whole of educa- 
tion, since medical, commercial, agricultural and (to some extent) 
engineering training fall under other departments, while the whole 
of the erection, upkeep and repair of educational buildings is a 
function of the Public Works Department. But all important 
business relating to general educational work . must pass through 
the Secretariat, which issues orders on all but very minor matters, 

39. Alongside of, but subordinate to, the Secretariat is the 
Department of Public Instruction, to which falls the duty 
of advising Goyeinment through the Secretariat on educational 
matters, and, in practice, the actual administrative conduct of al- 
most all educational business. The head, of the Department is 
normally, though not necessarily, a member of the Indian Edu- 
cational Service. While Government may, and sometimes does, 
make . an appointment to this post outside the ranks of the educa- 
tional staff of the -province, this ,is regarded as an exceptional 
procedure.; and it is a -tradition that the position should be given 
to the senior member of the Indian Educational Service in the pro- 
vince, irrespective of the range and character of his educational 
experience.^ The Director is, in fact, the official head of the Educa- 
tional Services in the province. But he is also an officer burdened 
w immense and multifarious administrative responsibilities. 

e a -^ses ovemment in regard to all educational appointments 
un er Governme^,, whether on the administrative or the teaching 
side ; many of the lesser appointments (under Bs. 45 per mensem) 

the services, 

efore, look to him for promotions or for transfers, 

assista^^ffir»»Jfft for administrative work* there are two 

assistant directors, one dealing with general work, the other 
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specially witli the education of Musalmans. There is also a numerous 
inspectorial staff, though it is quite insufficient for the adequate 

- inspection of an immense province, jn which travelling is toilsome 
and slow. It includes chief inspectors (one for each division), 
.second inspectors, assistant inspectors (including some specially 
for Muslim education), deputy and additional deputy inspectors, 
sub^inspectoTs, assistant •sub-inspectors, inspecting maulvis, chief 
inspectresses, and assistant inspectresses. It Avould he tedious, 
and, indeed, beyond our province, to attempt to explain the various 
functions of all these officers. We name them here because it is one 
of the most frequent assertions of our correspondents, and of the 
witnesses whom we have interviewed, that the inspectorial staff 
is too large or even (as some say) unnecessary, and that one of the 
most needed reforms is its reduction or even its abolition. -Having 
in the course of our investigation been compelled to realise the 
very great need of the schools of Bengal for more effective inspec- 
tion and guidance, we cannot accept this view. On the contrary, 
we' are convinced that there is need for a strong staff of visiting 
examiners and inspectors of real educational knowledge and experi- 
ence. Such men can only be got by the payment of good salaries. 

41. In the performance of its vitally important duty of guid- 
ing, and to some extent organising, the educational progress of 
Bengal, the Department of Public Instruction is, in our judgment, 
gravely hampered, first by the fact that certain highly important 
educational functions are excluded from its purview, so that it 
cannot take into review the educational needs of the province as 
a whole in relation to its economic and social requirements ; 
secondly by the nature of the relationship between the Depart- 
ment and the Secretariat ; and thirdly by the unsatisfactory 
nature of its relationship with the University. It will be con- 
venient to consider these three points in turn. 

42. On the first point it may be worth while to quote some 
striking observations which were made by Sir Claude Hill, as Chair- 
man of the Conference on Agricultural Education held at Simla 
in June 1917.^ It is obvious that in a province where three-fourths 
of the population spend their lives in agricultural work, the need 
for agricultural training must be one which ought to affect deeply 

. every grade of education, primary, secondary and university. The 


B 2 


^See the published report 'of the Conference. 
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Simla Conference was engaged largely in discussing tlie need for 
introducing an element of agricultural training in the primary 
and secondary grades as well as in the university grade, and also 
the need for producing a very large number of qualified teachers. 
The proposal most favoured was that this work should be undertaken 
by the Agricultural Department. One of the “members of the 
Conference, Mr. S. Higginbottom,^ had urged that the work ought 
to be placed in the charge of the Departments of Public Instruc- 
tion, so that it might be adapted to tlie rest of the educational 
system, as in other countries. To this suggestion Sir Claude Hill, 
while agreeing in principle, found it necessary to give a somewhat' 
discouraging reply 


“ I do not think that any one will question seriously the soundness of the 
general principle .... but we have always to qualify general views and 
principles of this kind by reference to the conditions obtaining in the country 
with which we are dealing. . . . . Here the Education Dcpartiuent in each 
province is organised under one Director of Public Instruction, who is an aca- 
demic person assisted only by other academic 2>crsons. He cannot himself 
undertake outside efficiently. In other countries, c.special]y in America, 
Canada and so forth, there is a large head-quarters staff, with an organiser 
at the head, assisted hy a large number of experts .... IVe may agree 
to Lope that a time is coming when a large educational organisation will be 
required in India. But we .... are hardly in a position to urge the bring- 
ing about of such a change at the |>resont time. It may be wise hereafter, 
when for instance the Agricultural and Commercial Departments liavc 
developed, to put their educational efforts under the Education Department, ns 
Iv Canada and elsewhere, but that will only be possible, I think, when 
Me Educational Department is remodelled, with, for instance, a secretary to 
Government, and under him a director of training, a director of agricultural 
education, a director of commercial education, a director of primary and 
secondary education, and so forth. ” 


43. Xu this passage Sir Claude Hill has drawm attention to a 
grave need of the Indian educational system, the need of CD-ordi- 
■ shown that, in order to meet it, a reorganisation 

" 4 .^ epartment of Public Instruction, or, at any rate, a more 

effective co-operation among the various departments concerned in 
^ucational woric, is needed. It is indeed an nnhappv state of 
things that the tiainmg of boys for the occupation w^hich engages 


asricultural ^duoatioa ,vill bp found in Gonor.a] Mamo- 

® The italics ate ours. 
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three-quarters of the population should have to be regarded as 
‘ outside work.’ for an of&cer bearing such a title as Director of 
Public Instruction. And it must be recognised that the Depart- 
ment of Public instruction is not so organised as to be capable 
of dealing .with the problem of agricultural education. But one 
is inclined to ask whether the suggestion that, in the war against 
ignorance, the advance of the agriculturists and the commercialists 
should take place independently of the rest, and that there 
should be no head-quarters organisation until they have attained 
Success, is not a little like a suggestion, in the military sphere, 
that the artillery and the cavalry should each fight independently 
of the infantry, and that no general staff should be appointed until 
they were ’Notorious. They never would be victorious ; because a 
general staff and a plan of campaign are the first indispensable 
requisites for success, in the war against ignorance as in other 
forms of warfare. The organisation of a general staff implies 
unification of direction. But it need not imply anything so cosily, 
^ and so productive of friction, as the establishment of a whole series 
of directors of watertight compartments. All that is necessary is 
that the best advice should be available, and should be used. 

44. The development of a reasonably wide and varied system 
of secondary training and, not less certainly, the re-organisation of 
university education so that it may meet all the varied needs of 
the province, are alike dependent upon a proper co-ordination of 
the whole system. If this is so — and it would appear to be undeni- 
able — ^then, plainly, some mode of educational organisation is ne- 
cessary, in which the influence of the agricultural, industrial and 
commercial interests, and of other interests also, can make itself felt 
in the general planning and direction of the whole system, as well 
as in the organisation of such special .technical institutions as may 
be necessary. 

46. The second difficulty which hampers the -work of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction arises from the nature of its relations 
with the Secretariat, whose consent is necessary for all important 
steps, though its officers have no direct contact with, or, unless 
exceptionally, experience of, educational work. Much must, de- 
pend upon the personal relations of the Director and the Secretary ; 
and we wish here to say, after a pretty close experience, that these 
relations could not be more admirable than they now are in Bengal. 
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But secretaries often change with great rapidity,^ and a new secre- 
tary must take time to learn the ropes. However easy the rela- 
tions may be, time is lost, because so much work has to be done 
twice. Sir H. W. Orange, formerly Director General of Education 
with the Government of India, Tyho was himself greatly hampered 
by the system, once described it ^ a * bi-cameral ^ system* 

+1 difficulty, it has been often suggested that 

r ^+1 should himself become a secretary to Government. 

R e uniab the Director has been, for forty-five years, an under 
^cretary to Government, 5nd accordmg to Mr. J. C. Godley (himself . 
^ irector) there has been no trouble of any kind,” and the work- 
ingOi u e system is “ absolutely satisfactory. ' But the objection 
r^se to this proposal is that the Director ought to be a touring 

oT, tinies to pay personal visits to colleges and schools 

difficulty may arise; and on the assumption 

® staff is inadequate, either in numbers or in 

trusted with this work, no doubt there is 
torcemthis objection. 

change was strongly recommended by 
PnliTi' iicational administrators who appeared before the 

Fawcus,^ (now 

Offi^ting Director of PubHc Instruction in Bihar and Orissa), said 
carcfdty coScred 

at great length bv the cki-lrs in h professors, a case would be discussed 

SeitelltTao dLo^ and 

again. The work would be halved if th^Piw 

would be one office instead of two, the Dir^to™, Secretary ; there 

clerks at his disposal, and he would have all the nrinf ^ ^ 

reference.” ^ P”*ited records before him for 

48. Mr. C. F. de la Eossg,^ Director n-f ’P,i'ui* t 
P nited Pro.vinoos. spoke .tai more rtrong iy. 

» Mr. C. E.'ao la Eosso lold tto Public Services CommsT^'Tr'"^ 

B:n-ico ns Director in the United Provinces there 1 seven years’ 

doparlmcnt in charge of education, nnd.four or five R *''”• i sccrofcarios in the 

local and municipal education). Kopor4 Volume Vv secretaries (who deal with 
•Appendices to Public Scr^-iccs Commission Renerr^J 
Education Department, pngo C3, para 83,077. ^ Evidence relating to 

• /bid., page 63, para. 83,077, page 73, paro go 

* ibid., page 39, para. 82,839. ^ 
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of the existing system which he emphasised were that it tended 
to excessive labour and waste, because Secretaries to Government 
had not the requisite experience and were constantly changed ; 
and that the system of dual educational secretaries rendered devolu- 
tion of administration impracticable. ‘‘ The severest critic of the 
system ”, Mr. de la Fosse added, “ has been a member of the Indian 
Civil Service appointed to act as Director. Sir Archdale Earle^ 
considered it to be utterly dispiriting, because a deadlock may ensue 
between the Director and the Secretary, time is wasted in irrele- 
vant criticism, and avoidable trouble has to be taken in drafting 
formal correspondence between the Director- and Government.” 
Mr. de la Fosse added in evidence^ that in his opinion the Director 
if made Secretary to Government — 

“ would not have less time than he had at present for his particular work, 
but more. At present a very great deal of the witness’s time was taken up in 
noting for the Secretariat on questions which had been sent up to it, and on 
which the Secretaries required more information, or which they did not quite 
clearly understand. The number of demi-official letters he had to mite in 
the course of a'yfear ran to many hundreds. Of that work, he would, under 
his scheme, be heed at once and he would probably have more time than he 
had at present for touring about.” 

49. We feel it incumbent upon us to say that the incon- 
veniences and delays incident to the present S3’'stem have been 
very clearly brought home to us ; that it seems to us to cause 
needless irritation, and to diminish the efficiency and authority 
of the Department of Public Instruction ; and that as a means 
to ensuring a more effective working both of the secondary system 
and of the colleges (so far as these are under Government control) 
it is important that there should be some change of system. 
If any large scheme of reform in secondary and intermediate 
education, such as we shall propose, is to be carried into effect, it 
seems to be essential for the sake of rapid action that there should 
be a large amount of devolution, either to the Department or to 
some new authority such as we shall venture to recommend. 
Again, as things are, every proposal affecting the staff, buildings, 
equipment or hostels of a Government college must be de^t 
with by the authorities we have described, which are, in fact, the' 


■ * D. P. I. in Bengal, 15)06-08. 

“.Appendices to Public Services Commissioa Reporb, Volume XY , EviJonce relating 
to Education Dopacbment, pago 41, para. 82,897. 
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coulrollmg authorities or ultimate ruliug bodies of all these college i 
and in order that institutions for university training may enjoy 
that increased degree of elasticity and adaptability w iic 'u 
be necessary under the proposals we shall put forward, it appean 
to be essential that in this respect also there should be an increase 
amount of devolution and of freedom of action. 

60. The third dilliculty which hampers the work of the Depart- 

nicnt of Public Instruction is the imsatisfactory relation which s 
between it and the University. The Department is rcsponsi c or 
the maintenance of certain of the colleges as efficient teaching ms i 
tutions ; but the University (and behind it the Government of a la) 
define wherein efficiency consists,' The Department is respon®^ 
blc for the maintenance of an efficient system of secondary insfcnic* 
tion. But, while it enjoys a certain amount of freedom in the e 
finition of the equipment that ought to^bc provided, and of c 
appropriate curricula for the lower classes, in those schools wine 
it provides or aids, the curriculum of the higher classes even in these 
schools is in fact determined entirely by the demands of the 
versity matriculation examination, while the University alone has 
anything to say regarding the equipment of recognised but unaide 
schools. When the Department endeavoured to organise more 
practical schemes of education^ at this stage, these schemes were 
almost a total failure, because the University (being concerned 
^only with qualifications for admission to its own classes) could 
give them no recognition. 


61. No modern Government can evade the responsibility foi 
ensuring that, either through its own schools or otherwise, ‘a sound 
system of school trainmg is provided for boys and A This res- 
ponsibility rests primarily upon the Department ; but it has no power 
to fulfil it, partly■o^vmg to the insufficiency of funds, partly owing 
to the division of r^sponsibihty with the University. It is one ol 
the primary duties of a Goveiw, while encoLgmg private 
effort and^vanety of type m education, to warn the people and. 

■so far as possible fd edultion 

as against adulterated food. The Department cannot fulfil this 
function, because, as things are, bad schools can meet the reauire- 
ments of, or at least cannot m practice be denied r eeogSX 

t SCO CLaptor ID, paMS. 61 62 ond Chapter vm, 
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tlie University. The University cannot help the bad schools to 
become better, because it has no funds. The Department cannot 
help them, because, as things are,^it also has insufficient funds ; 
and, moreover, some of the schools find it more profitable to go 
on in their present condition rather than accept Government aid, 
with the conditions that accompany it. Thus the Department 
finds itself in the exasperating and disheartening position of 
being held responsible for a system which it can do little or 
nothing to amend. 

52. Public opinion in Bengal is accustomed to the recognition 
of high schools by the University and values it highly. Yet the 
governing bodies of the University are not so constituted as to be 
able to consider school problems with effect, and they have no 
inspectorial staff of their own. All that the Department can do 
is to lend to the University, in. accordance with prescribed pro- 
cedure, and without charge, the services of its inspectors, thus 
loading their already overburdened shoulders wiih a great volume 
of additional work ; and in the end, the recommendations of the 
inspectors are not always followed, nor is it reasonable to expect 
that they should be. It is an impossible situation, for which 
neither side is to blame. But it is disastrous to the development 
of a sound system of school education in Bengal. 

63. Just as it is necessary to find some means of co-ordinating 
the activities of the Department of Public Instruction with the other 
departments which now deal with special spheres of education, 
and some means of diminishing the delays and possible friction 
which may result from the existing relation of the Department 
and the Secretariat, so it is even more necessary to find some means 
of co-ordinating the work of the Department and that of the 
University. Without this, every attempt at a serious educational 
reform,~such as is urgently and desperately needed in Bengal, 
must end in failure. These general questions of administrative 
organisation are an essential part of the problem with which 
we have to deal. Without some reorganisation of administrative 
machinery, any effective reconstruction, such as the conditions 
now existing in Bengal demand, is out of the question. 

V. — The complexity of the existmg system. 

54. University education in Bengal, and secondary education, 
which is inextricably connected with it, are thus under the 
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jurisdiction of a number of often conflicting and competing 
autborities. There is the authority of the Government of India as 
the co-ordinating power for all-Indian educational policy ; and the 
authority of the same Government in its special aspect as the ultimate 
ruling body of Calcutta University. There is the authority of the 
Government of Bengal as the power which organises colleges and 
schools and distributes grants. There is the authority of the Secre- 
tariat in Bengal alongside that of the Department. There are the 
conflicting influences of those special Departments, both in Simla 
and in Calcutta, which deal with particular aspects of educational 
work. There are the governing bodies of the University, Senate, 
Syndicate, Faculties and Academic Coimcils, sometimes delayed by 
discussions with one another, and often by discussions with the 
Government of India or the Department in Bengal. There are the 
governing bodies of the colleges, controlled on the one hand (in 
some c'ases) by the Department, and on the other subject to the 
University ; and among all these there is no efficient co-ordination. 

65. The influence of this conflict of jurisdictions upon the 
working of a college is pointedly illustrated in a memorandum 
submitted tons by the staff of the Sibpur Engineering College,^ 
which describes in detail the process through which a proi)psal for 
change may have to go before it can be put into operation. The 
memorandum is meant especially to illustrate the complexity of 
the system of university administration ; and if, at some points, it 
rather exaggerates this complexity, on the other hand' it under- 
estimates the elaboration of the stages through which the proposals 
will have to pass in the Government offices 


56. Suppose that a change in curriculum— say the introduction 
of ane, SOW of study in oivil ouginoering-io desired. The 
prm^pal of fte allege muet ^ it „ 

on thetoaohj^otafi, aud wiUi (ii) a. Governing Body of the 

;r .r sr- V’, 

persons interested in engineering cduoatiou • and i 

obtain the support of (io) the Director of r J , 

is his immediate official superior. The nmy. i 

the Syndicate of the University, which 

^ a report from {vi) the 
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JPaculty of Engineering, and forwards it to {vii) tlie Senate. Sup- 
posing tlic sclieme to pass tlirougli all these stages wthout diffi- 
culty, it must next go to the Government of India for confirmation 
because it will involve a change in the, regulations of the University. 
It wiU be forwarded to the Government of India by (urn) the Gover- 
nor of Bengal as Rector, who may add his comments. At Simla 
it will be minuted on, and recommendations \vill be made, by (ix) 
the Department of Education ; it may also have to be referred to 
(») the Department of Public Works and (xi) the Department of 
Commerce and Industry. The final decision will rest Avith (xii) 
the Governor-General in Council. In case of any difficulty, the 
Government of India is sure to ask for the opinion of the Government 
of Bengal, which is immediately responsible for the college ; and 
this will mean that the proposal Avill be minuted on in the office 
of (xiii) the Director of Public Instruction, from whom it will go to 
(xiv) the Secretariat and (ao) the Member of Council in charge of 
Education, before being discussed by (xvi) the Governor of Bengal 
in Coimcil. It then goes back to (xvii) the Government of India, 
where it may possibly be discussed all over again ; and is returned to 
the Syndicate, and through it to the college, as a definitive change 
in regulations. The changes made diuing all these discussions may 
have altered the whole character of the proposal, but that cannot 
uoAV be helped. But it is probable that to carry the change into 
effect involves an expenditure of money. For that reason the prin- 
cipal will again have to go to (xviii) the Governing Body of the 
college to get its apj)roval and its support in approaching the 
Government of Bengal for the necessary funds. Once more —this 
time in the form of a request for funds— the matter will have to go 
before (xix) the Director of Public Instruction, (xx) the SccroUriat, 
and (xxi) the Member in charge of Education ; it will almost certahily 
be referred to (xxii) the Public Works Department ; and Avill be 
finally settled by (xxiii) the Governor in Council. Tliis is an extra- 
ordinarily elaborate procedure. Of course it is not necessarily 
followed on all questions, or even on most questions ; but it may 
have to be followed on questions which do not necessarily involve 
any profound issues of principle, but which might be, and ought 
to be, rapidly decided. “ The obstacles, it will be observed, are 
great,” say the staff of the Engineering College, “ and the time 
lost in obtaining sanction’ to any change is prodigioiis, even sup- 
posing the file never gets mislaid oh the way. The result is that 
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one does not readily come forward with any proposals for improve- 
ment, and that the courses of instruction are apt to get hopelessly 
behind date.” 

57. Thanks to the expenditure of an enormous amount of hard 
and conscientious work in the various departments involved, this 
system does not lead to the absolute deadlock that might -be anti- 
cipated ; and the theoretical elaboration of the system is in practice 
often qualified by informal conferences. The complexity is, indeed, 
very largely due to the extreme conscientiousness and care with 
which all matters of public concern are dealt with in the public 
offices : the officials Avill not trifle with the responsibilities which are 
imposed upon them, or give their assent to proposals to which 
their assent is required without examining them thoroughly. But 
it must be obvious that if the process of reform in education is to 
be carried out efiectively, there must be a great simplification of 
these processes, a devolution of responsibility, a clearer definition 
of functions, a demarcation of the spheres of Government and the ' 
University, and an organised system of co-oiieration where these 
spheres overlap. 


Yl, — What ought to he the relations between Government and the 
' Universities ? 


58. Having surveyed the working of the existing system of 
Government control, as it is exercised both by the Government of ^ 
India and by the Government of Bengal, we are now in a position 
to discuss the fundamental problem raised by Question 14 
in our questionnaire ; what should be the relations of Government 
to a university tinder such conditions as exist in Bengal ? ' The 
great majority of out correspondents, Englis hmen and Indians 
alike, hold the view that the functions now exercised by Govern- 
ment ought to be modified sO as to allow to the universities 
a greater degree of freedom. But they are, for the most part, 
rather vague as to the precise meaning and limits- of this free- 
dom; there are very few who are able or 'willing to define, in 
any but the most general terms, the relations which ought to 
be established. ® 


69.^ cleaiert and Meat oxpoai«on of the present eyston., 
and of the icaaons- for its maintenance, is giy4 by m. a 
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Sharp, 1 Educational Commissioner with the Government of 
India. 

** As to the iiatuxc of the relations which should exist between the Univer- 
sity and Government .... one is faced witli a great variety of diiTcrent models, 
from the purely State university, such as is found on the continent of Europe 
and in some of tlic United States of America, to tliose over which tlie control 
is very slight, as in the United Kingdom. The nature of the control should 
be fixed with regard to the local conditions. The conditions in Bengal 
which affect the issue arc : — 

(«) The widespread desire for a university education resulting from the 

lack of variety in employment. 

(l») The weakness of public opinion in regard to discipline and standards. 

(c) The insistence urged by a certain class upon popular control in 

university matters. 

(d) The introduction of )i6n-educntional motives into educational ques- 

tions. 

(e) The existence in the country of local variations and conflicting 

interests. 

These conditions arc ini!nical to university development on proper lines, 
and point to the desirability of establishing State universities .... On the other 
hand, there arc certain considerations which bear in the opposite direction.^ 
These are (a) the traditional British policy regarding universities ; (&) the 
desirability .of affording to India every opportunity of training in self-governing 
institutions ; (c) the existence in the country of an external power, 
ncccssitaung, vyithin all reasonable limits, discussion and advice in matters 
wliicli affect the public at large. Hence, it appears advisable to steer a 
middle course.” 

60. ]Mr. Sharp then proceeds to classify and discuss the various 
aspects of university work in regard to which the influence of Govern- 
ment is, or in his judgment ought to be, felt. In regard to the 
recognition and examination of schools he maintains that a univer- 
sity cannot control schools,® and that the present unsatisfac- 
tory condition- of the schools in Bengal is, at least in part, due to 
the way in which the jroAvers of the University are exercised by the 
Syndicate, whose members “ can hardly be expected to have any 
first-hand knowledge of the schools.” In this respect, therefore, he 
urges that the control of Government sliould not be diminished, 
but should he made more effective. “ But the work should mainly 
be performed by a Board, under the chairmanship of the Director 
of Public Instruction, and containing representatives of the uni- 
versities, of the schools; and of various kinds of employers, and the 


* Qaestioa 14. 

* Sco hjs very full answer to Question 8, 
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whole of the superior inspecting slafT.”^ Tliis very important 
suggestion will bo more fully discussecl in a later chapter. 


61. In regard to the regular work of the University, above the 
entrance level, I^Ir. Sharp makes the important point that different 
treatment is necessary for local teaching universities on tile one 
hand, and for an afliliating university on the other ; but he docs 
not work out this distinction very fully ; we shall return to it 
later. In teaching universities Mr. Sharp advocntc.s" “ the creation 
of academic bodies so that interference by Government should be 
unnecessary in regard to the arrangements of teaching and dis- 
cipline.” It would appear, therefore, that in Mr. Sharp’s view 
(though he does not dehnitoly say so) Government interference 
in purely academic questions is duo to the fact that in universities 
of the existing type the governing bodies are not sufficiently 
academic in character to be able to exercise full autonomy in this 
respect. . “ The framing of regulations,” he adds, “ is a power 
which I should like to see placed entirely in the hands of the 
universities. But this could not safely be done at present.” Ho 
does not attempt to draw a distinction between the kind of re- 
gulations upon which it is necessary that Government should be 
consulted, and the kind of regulations upon which such consultation 
would be unnecessary, or suggest the lines upon which such a 
distinction might be ^awn. 


62. In the affiliating type of university, Mr. Sharp holds that 
the affiliation and disaf^ation of colleges should, as now, rest 
with Government, and every resolution on such a case, moved by 
a member of the administrative or academic bodies, should come 
to Government for ultimate decision ”. He does not explain his 
reasons for this conclusion; but the main reason obviously is a 
fear lest- m]ustice might be done, or standards be unreasonably 
lowered. Agmn he provides that “ appointments to university 
chans, etc.,.w^ch are supported whoUy or in part by Government 
money, should require the previous sanction of Government 
Other university appointments he would leave tr. + 1 , tt ^ v 
of course, to thereto ^ ^ 

desirable persons. He does not exnlair. ^ 

dietmotion; nor does he disouee the q uestion wh^ru mod! 


* Question 8. 

• Queationii, 
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appointment for both types of posts might not be discovered 
•which •would be unexceptionable from the point of view both of 
Government and of the University. If the appointing body is con- 
stituted in a satisfactor}'’ way, there seems to be little reason why 
any distinction should be drawn between the posts financed by 
Government, and those otherwise financed. If the appointing body 
is not satisfactory, it ought to be amended ; and its mistakes are 
not likely to be rectified by the interventions of a Government 
office Avhich, in the nature of tilings, cannot be w^ell organised for 
this kind of Avork. 

63. In pointed contrast with Mr. Sharp’s view is the view ex- 
pressed by a few of our correspondents, that the University should 
not only be freed from all Government control, but should, in a 
manner unknowm in any country in the wwld, take over practically 
the whole functions of the Departments of Public Instruction, 
leaving to Government only the humble and not very enticing 
function of paying the bill. Thus Rai Mahendra Chandra Mitra, 
Bahadur,^ lately Chairman of the Hooghly and Chinsura Muni- 
cipality, claims that — 

‘‘ the colleges and schools and all teachers and professors should be under 
the control of the University. The Director of Public Instruction should 
be subordinate to the University. AH educational grants given by Govern- ^ 
ment should be handed over to the University and the members of the Syndi- 
cate should have a free hand in framing budgets on nil educational matters.” 

64. Mr. Manmathanath Banerji^ is even bolder. 

“ The University should absorb the Education Department. . . . and have a 
free hand regarding the educational policy of a pro’^dnee .... The University 
should have a definite source of allotment (s?c) &om the Government revcjiue 
of the province and should also he anpotvered to tax the municipal institutions, 
the Port Commissioners arid the railway companies in the province”^ 

Perhaps we may attrib’ute the last suggestion to Mr. Banerji’s 
recognition of the fact that, out of the limited funds at its disposal, 
Government cannot find an indefinite amount for educational 
purposes ; but we are not aware of any other instance in which it 
has ever been suggested, in any country, that a university should 
have independent powers of taxation. 


* Question 14 

* Tho italios aro ours, 
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66. A similnr proposal is made by tlic TJammohim Library 
Conference,* in even more .striking terms : — 

“This brinf!S us to theqiiostionof nrfllionulsrhcmo of'conltol in matters 
cducaiionnl. The entire control of ednention in every stage — eletnon- 
tary, secondary and highci — and of every description — general, technical 
and commercial — sliould be jrlaccd under one body .... The inspection of 
schools and colleges, the formulation of curricula, the enforcement of nilos 
and regulations, and the allocation of funds, should to made hy this body. 
This may be the University it.sclf, reorganised to suit the expanded scope ol 
its duties and responsibilities. This body should be freed from, interference 
by the Government departments, and the entire State exjienditurc onednea- 
tjon should he placed under its control." 

66. We recognise in ihosc propos.nls n. sincere dc.sirc to sec the 

educational system of the country unified and reorganised : but- 

ifc would be unfair to t.akc them too literally. There is no gi’eater 

danger to educational viialit}’ than an cxi.reme degree of oentTnl- 

isation siicli as our correspondents suggest. What they fail to .see 

is that^ if the University were developed into a Department of 

Education, it would cease to be, in any intelligible sense of the 

term, a university at all. It would become a vast administrative 

machine, dominated inevitably by officials, who would ho none the 

less officials because they were not paid by' Government, and were 

elTcctively responsible to nobody. Tlic influence of the teinohers, 

who are the heart of any university, would become negligible, 

unless they were ready to neglect their main work in order to 

evote all their time to affairs ; and the real work of a university 

would be lost sight of in the multiplicity of administrative 
details. 

■ fl®’' vwtod are, in fact, so deeply 

inftienoed by the niUiappy system which has developed the 

as admmstralive maohines, that they find a 

f " ““''Mityas a oorpoLion of 
learning. They o^not see that the only way in which the 
University can aclueve that freedom wliirb i i i - 4 . 
is the same way which has been *“ 

■ that of conoenLting their main strenrth^^ = 

gation, and disembli^assing 

those administrative responsibilities whipt ' ^ ^ possible of all 


» General Memoranda, page 440. 
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them, must inevitably bring them 'into a relation of dependence 
upon the main administrative organs of the country. It is partly 
because the Indian universities are, in the main, administrative 
bodies, and not corporations of learning, that they do not enjoy a 
higher degree of freedom than they now possess. 

68. The majority of oui correspondents, while imited in advocat- 
ing an increased degree of university autonomy, are more modest in 
their views, and for the most part recognise that the essential 
sphere of academic autonomy is in^the control and conduct of 
teaching and research. “ Government may well claim a right 
to see that the funds contributed by it are properly applied for the 
advancement of sound learning,” says Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer.^ 
“ Generally spealdng it may be said that they should interfere as 
little as possible in the internal administration of the University, 
but it would be ha!5ardous to lay dorni any general propositions.” 
“ .In academic matters Government should have no powers of inter- 
ference,” says Mr. Charu Chandra Biswas. “ University education 
has reached a sufficient^ high stage of development to have a large 
measure of independence,” says Dr. C. E. Cullis. “ Government 
should interfere as little as pos.sible with the normal working of an 
educational body like tlie University,” says Mr. Devaprasad Ghosh. 
“ Government should have general control over the University,” 
says Dr. Hiralal Haidar, “ but should not interfere with the details 
of administration.” “ The internal management of the affairs of 
the University, orbits educational administration, should be free 
from aU interference by Government, but the provincial Govern- 
ment should have a hand in the financial control of the University.,” 
says the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan. “ The University 
should have the fullest academic control over the coui’ses of study 
and the selection of teachers,” says Mr. Satis Chandra Ray. 
‘‘ I consider that a university is by nature an autonomous body,” 
says Mr. E. C. Turner, ” and that, though mistakes are made, and 
will be made, these mistakes are a lesser evil than official control 
would be:” 

69. But these are very general statements. They are usually 
combined with the statement that Government ought to exercise 
some general supervisory powers ; but little is said as to the way in 


^ All the quotations in this and tl.c following pairs., exerpt wlicro othenvise stated, ute 
■ taken from answers to Question 14, 
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which these needs can be reconciled. Perhaps the clearest state- 
ment, in general terms, comes-^com Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru • 
“ I am strongly of opinion that our universities should not be ‘run’ as 
departWnts of Government, and that they should be self-contained and fully 
independent. I Avould give a predominant voice in the affairs of the University 
to the expert element, but at the same time I would have a sufficiently strong 
representation of the cultured public outside universities. I see no reason why 
the highest questions of educational policy should be decided, over the heads 
of educational experts, in the Secretariats of the Government of India and the 
provincial Governments. It seems to me that the true progress of education 
in India is impossible unless it is rescued from politics — official and non-official 
..... In a country situated as India is, there is little chance of the 
educational expert having his own way against the dogmatic opinions of those 
whose word is final in the determination of all questions of policy. I should 
not, how'ever, be understood to say that I wish to cut off universities altogether 
from Government. As Government are, and will for a long time to come 
continue to be, responsible to a very great extent for the finances of our 
universities, I should like to give them a sufficiently effective voice in their 
deliberations.” 


70. This is a very sound and moderate statement of the case. 
But it depends upon two things ; first, the discovery of a* means 
whereby academic matters may be entrusted to bodies which will 
really consist of ‘ educational experts ’ or scholars ; and second, 
the discovery of a means whereby the legitimate infiuence of Govern- 
ment can be exercised without the inconveniences, delays and 
irritations which result from the present system. 

71’. One proposal, put forward by a number of witnesses, is the 
creation of some sort of standing Board to exercise supervision on 
behalf of Government. " There ought to be a Board of Education,” 
sa;^s Sahebzadah Mahomed Sultan Alum, “consisting of the pro- 
vincial Governor as Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, .... the 
Director of Public Instruction, a distinguished Muslim member, 
and a distinguished Hindu member.” Mr. A. H. Harley recom- 
mends a similarly constituted Board, and adds, ‘‘to them should 
be referred for consideration, before the fihal sanction of the 
Beotor or Chancellor (^) appomtments to the tutorial staff, and 
{%%) matterS'Of pohcy. ' • 


72. Mr. Surendianath* Das Gupta advocates 
Board, with somewhat different functions': 


a rather different 


"It would be better It tne Viovernor-Ueneral deleirato,! TV. i. ^ • 

to a Board consisting of members nominated by the Gnvor ° ^ t ® powers 

the Government of Bengal, and elected by the Bengal T of India and - 

the University. For all ordinary purposes this Boar^ ^ive Council and 
the relation of the Government and the Universitv Tf ,* ® determine 

V • « IS only when there 
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is a difference o£ opinion between tin’s Board and the University that the 
Government of India should . . . finally decide the point in question.” 

73. Dr, Brajendranath SeaU has yet another variant of the same 
idea. He wants a Provincial Coimcil of University Education, 
representing the Government, the landholders, the ryots, the 
commercial classes and the intellectual classes. Only such a body, 
he urges, “ can find the ways and means, moral as much as 
material, for this remodelling and re-orientation of the fabric of 
national education, which is a supreme social need of the hour in 
Bengal.” To this body he would entrust the duty of shaping 
a university policy for the future, of determining where new 
universities should be established, of .developing more practical 
studies. At the same time — on this he lays great emphasis 
— ^he would exclude this predominantly lay body from purely 
academic affairs: “all educational administration, including the 
arrangements for courses of study and the conduct of examinations, 
should be vested in a Senatus Academicus,” consisting primarily 
of teachers. This clear differentiation between the academic and 
the administrative elements in the government of a university is 
perhaps Dr. Seal’s most valuable contribution to the problem. 
But he does not indicate what should be the relation between his 
Provincial Council and Government. 

74. These schemes for the creation of councils, interposed be- 
tween the State and the University, show that our correspondents 
recognise the difficulty of the problem ; but we cannot feel that — 
in the absence of other and far more sweeping changes— they would 
do much more than add a fifth wheel to the coach. Our correspond- 
ents, indeed, as a -whole fail to deal with the question whether the 
degree and character of State control over universities must not 
depend largely upon the nature and organisation of the universities 
themselves. 

76. Mr. Sharp, 2' indeed, makes this point ; but apart from him 
the only one of our correspondents to deal with it is Mr. Garfield 
Williams, who writes : — 

“ The answer to this question depends on the nature of the univeisities. 
If there are to be several of them, and they are to be somewhat of the kind 


8 2 


^ Question 6. / 

* See para. 69 above. 
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indicated in the Educational Eeport sent hereuith^ [that is, localised teaching 
universities organised on a unitary basis] a relationship such as that indicated 
in the Eeport [namely, a very general inspection and supervision by Govern- 
ment]^ is, in my opinion, satisfactory. If they are to continue of the type of 
the present Calcutta University— mere developments of the University as a 
glorified examining body — I am strongly of opinion that they should he 

absolutely controlled by the State But I submit that the nature of the 

university is a prior question, and that no answer can be given uqtil tins - 
prior question is answered.” 

76. The distinction ■whicli Mr. Williams here draws is a very 
sound one. Ever since the first Indian universities were founded, 
they have been, in fact, departments of State, organised with a 
view to the performance of certain State functions. One of these 
is the function of regulating and controlling the work of colleges and 
schools, many of which are created and maintained, and many 
more aided, by the State. The State cannot be expected to allow 
the regulation of these institutions to pass wholly out of its hands ; 
it may delegate this function, as it now does, to universities 
organised for this purpose, but it retails the ultimate control, 
beoauee it retains the ultimate responsibility. • Indeed it can never 
abdicate the responsibility for seeing that the school system^o^the 
country is working healthily, and so long as it fulfils this respon-/ 
sibility in part through the University, it must retain control over ^ 
the University. Again, in practice the universities conduct the 
examinations which 'form the qualifications for admission to State 
service ; and since the State cannot be indifferent to the quali- . 
fioations of its servants, it must retain some hold over this function, 
and some right of intervention in regard to it. In short, so long as 
the universities continue to be, what they have been since 1857, 

' primarily administrative bodies deaUng with functions delegated 
by the State, they must continue, to a greater or less extent, to 
be controlled by the State. 


77. On the ote hend. rf they change their character, ai 
become, hke the umvereities of other lands, organised bodies . 
'teach^ets mTcstigators ^d students, which may indeed perfori 

rT "rj ^tieh tire, 

f nnefaonsare only incidental to them mai n work of-cnltiTatir 

1 il'his report is printed in General Memoranda. p.-7<Te3 453 
sitics will bo found on pages 469-75: ° '*'• 1 be passage on univc 

s gee para. 28 ttbov? 
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learning, tlie situation olianges. Towards this conception, new 
to modern India, the Indian universities have been slowly 
moving, largely by the encouragement and aid of Government. 
It is partly because of this development that the demand for 
greater autonomy has become steadily more insistent. But 
progress towards autonomy can only healthily take place in 
proportion as the universities concentrate their main attention 
upon teaching and investigation, and reduce to subordination the 
external administrative functions with which they have been 
loaded ; and their system of organisation must be revised so as to 
correspond with this new conception. 

78. Even in the existing type of university it may well be doubted 
whether a Govermnent control so minute and detailed as that 
imposed by the present system is likely to produce the best results. 
It was doubtless necessary at a time when the western methods 
of university work were entirely unfamihar, an exotic importation 
of whose working only those trained in western universities could 
have any understanding, and Avhich might have gone disastrously 
astray if not firmly guided from above. Again, when the system 
.had fallen into disorganisation, as it had done at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, and when new ideals of university work 
had scarcely begun to exercise 'thdr influence in India, it might 
well appear, as it did to those who were responsible for the Act of 
1904, that a tightening of Government control was tlie only and 
obvious remedy. But the system, as it now works, has some 
manifest drawbacks, both from the point of view of the University, 
and from the point of view of Government. 

79. The greatest of these drawbacks is one which is apt to be 
ruinous to any system of administration, the weakening of responsi- 
bility. 

(a) Eesponsibility is often weakened in the governing bodies of 
the University, because its members know that every . important 
decision at 'which' they arrive is liable to be amended or reversed 
by a superior authority. Under such circumstances the tempta- 
tion not_to take one’s responsibilities seriously enough is often 
great. “The members of the Senate,” as Mr. Mohini Mohan 
Bhattaoliarjee observes, “ feel .that their power is illusory and 
do not take as keen an interest in their work as they ought to do.” 
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(6) But responsibility is also ■weakened in tbe controBiag 
Government, whose agents must know that they have too little 
direct contact with the problems on which they have to decide, 
and that they are themselves out of touch vdth educational •woik. 
Their responsibilities are, in truth, at once too great and loo 
minute to be capable of being adequately met. If a man is made 
respons^le for a multitude of details of which he cannot possibly 
have a personal mastery^ his responsibility becomes unreal, howevw 
desperately he may labomr to fulfil it. That is what has happ® 0 Q 
to the Government of India in regard to its control .over the Um- , 
versity of Calcutta. Since 1904 it has been responsible for c^c^ 
detail. But it has not knovTi, and could not know, every detail , 
and so, for all its, labour and trouble, the result has not been 
satisfactory. 

(c) Finally, the responsibility of the provincial Government is 
weakened. It is responsible, in theory, for the guidance of th® 
V'hole system of education in the pro\Tnce, apart from the Cm' 
versity. But it is quite unable to meet these responsibilities, 

' because they do not correspond with its powers. The powers o 
the University, which it does not control, and vith which it has 
no lystem of organised co-operation, conflict ivith its own at many 
points. 

80. The failure of the existing Indian type of university in many 
aspects of its work has brought about a demand for a new type of 
university wherein the teaching function should be predommant. 
For the suggestion of the new universities of this type Government 
has in most cases been responsible j and Government has under* 
taken 'in each case very heay financial liabilities. For these reasons 
the schemes of the new universities, instead of promising a higher 
degree of autonomy, actually propose inmost cases a closer and 
more direct Government control than has hitherto been exercised 
in universities of the existing 'type. • 

81 . It is in the scheme for the Dacca University that the form 
and working of the proposed new type of State university have been 
most fully' worked out. ^ This scheme vdll be discussed ifl^ detail in 
another chapter.^ But in the meantime we think it necessary to 
say that, in our judgment, deteiled Govei-nment control, which' 
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is unsatisfactory even in universities, of the affiliating kind, mainly 
concerned ■with administrative work, is hkely to be even more 
unsatisfactory when applied to a real teaching university. 

82. In the first place, no Government department, however 
well organised, is the right body to deal with the details of curricula 
and the organisation of studies in such a university. For these 
must depend, in a degree unknown in the affiliating university, upon 
the special gifts and interests of the university teachers, the needs 
and capacities of their students, and the kind of equipment which 
the University possesses. The only body competent to deal "with 
such questions is the body of teachers : if the teachers are not com- 
petent to undertake these functions, they are not competent to be 
university teachers. The essence of a real university is freedom of 
teaching. But freedom of teaching cannot be profitably used 
unless the teachers recognise that they are betraying their func- 
tions if they deal dogmatically with controverted questions, or ex- 
tend their academic authority, beyond the range of their academ. 
ic subjects. On the other hand, freedom of teaching requires 
that the curriculum should not be unduly rigid, and that the 
regulations whereby the teaching is governed should be as few and 
simple as the conditions render possible, and should be capable of 
easy adaptation to the need of teachers and scholars. This is 
all but impossible under the existing system. 

83. Not less in the sphere of finance than in the sphere of teaching 
detailed control by Government is apt to have unfortunate effects. 
When it rmdertakes to defray the whole cost of a university, as 
was suggested in the Dacca scheme, Government saddles itself 
with an undefined liability which must tend continually to increase. 
For under such a system the governing bodies of the University, 
having no financial responsibility, lack the strongest motive for 
economy, and especially for that kind of economy which consists in 
the close supervision and judicious readjustment of estimates. New 
expansions or developments will be apt to be proposed in a needlessly 
costly form, since the duty of discovering how they can be most 
economically effected, and in what order of importance they ought 
to be undertaken, is not definitely fixed upon one body on the 
spot. In the administration ' of the limited funds available for 

■ university work in Bengal, or indeed in India, the strictest economy 
is necessary. This economy is most likely to be attained if the 
chief administrative body of the University is made responsible 
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for utilising in the most economical way the resources at its 
disposal, i-iucl is given clearly to uiitlcrsfund what are the limits 
of these resources in each year. This is the system which is likely 
to produce, in the actual administrative bodies of the University, 
zeal, thrift and efficiency; • 

84. AYe conclude, then, that a sy^stem pf full Government control 
of a- teaching university, even if the University is wholly financed 
by Government, has very^ little to recommend it ; and that no 
university is likely to work well unless the sense of responsibility 
is brought home in the lir.st place to its .teachers, and in the second 
place to those who are immediately entrusted with its financial 
administration. But this does not mean that, even in a teaching 
university (and still more in an affiliating university) there are not 
highly important functions of supervision and control which can 
properly he exercised by Govermnent, and in every country are 
exercised by Government in a greater or less degree. It may be 
convenient if we attempt here to analyse briefly what are the ele- 
ments of autonomy which are essential if a teaching university is 
to perform^ its functions well ; and what are the respects in which, 
under conditions such as exist in Bengal, Government super\dsion 
or control may be desirable or necessary. 

86. It is essential to the proper worldng of a university that the 
teachers (or rather, the more responsible among them) should have 
brought home to them very clearly the responsibility, which 
. dihey cannot evade and Avhich no one can f ully share, for the character 
of the training given to their students, not merely by themselves 
as individuals, hut by the corporate body of which they are members. 
This responsibihty can only be brought home by riW to them 
a reasonable freedom in the design and conduct of courses 
of s^dy and of the examinations of the University. In the exercise 
of to funefron it is.important that they should be safeguarded, 
on the one hand, against the temptation to lower the standards of 
attamment represented by umversily degrees, and fit 

against the danger of losing touch, in their work, ivith th ^ ^ 
ments dind sentiments of,the community which they h ® 

Against the first danger the best safeguard will be the^^ serve. 
Governfiient of the rights of general supervision and v 

' visitation • suggested above. Against the second danee^^+i^ k 
safeguard will be the existence of a body in the Universit 
sentative of pubhe opinion, and of the other educational 
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But neither Government nor this body ought to have the power 
of interfering in .detail, or of holding up or refusing sanction to 
particular academic proposals, except in very fundamental oases ; 
for this would be to undermine the responsibility of the teachers. 

' 86. Next, it is essential that the appropriate bodies in the 
University should have brought home to them the'-responsibility 
for ensuring that the resources of the University are used in the 
most efficient and economical way, and should be encouraged to 
reinforce' them by appeals to public liberality. Government may 
well claim the right to ensure that any funds which it may supply 
are'honestly used for the purposes for which they were intended. 
But this need not, and ought not to, involve continual inter- 
vention in details ; because such intervention must tend to 
undermine the responsibility of the controlling bodies which deal 
' with these matters. 

87. These are the essentials of university autonomy ; they 
,, are essential because without them the sense of. responsibility 

cannot be fully brought home to those who have to conduct -i;he 
affairs of the- University. We may next turn to consider what 
powers over universities, not inconsistent ^/^hth these essentials, 
ought to be retained-by Government. 

88. In the first place. Government cannot abdicate its responsi- 
bility, as trustee for the highest interests of the nation, for ensuring 
that the highest training grounds of the nation, its universities, 
are adequately fulfilling their functions. This is the duty of ‘ visita- 
tion,’ on which something has already been said. It involves the 
power to interfere when things go seriously wrong in the affairs of 
a university, and the power to revise its organisation ; but it 
should not involve detailed intervention from day to day. 

j 

89. In the second place, Government is responsible for ensuring 
that the University is so organised as to be able to fulfil the respon- 
sibilities already laid down : that the body of teachers are provided 
with an organ through which the most responsible among them may 
be able to exercise the power of regulating the courses of study ; 
that there is an administrative organ which can be trusted to exer- 
cise a close scrutiny and control of expenditure, and to guide wisely 
the general policy of the University ; and that there is a popular 
organ which will be able to give expression to public demands and 
public sentiments without overriding the Judgment of the experts. 
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This funcl/ion of Government is in the main performed hy tic 
Act of legislation hy which the University is constituted. But it 
may also be necessary — and, indeed, it is in nearly all coimtries found 
to be necessary to a greater or less extent — ^that Government should 
nominate some of the members, not of the teaching organs, hut of 
the administrative organs, of the University. This becomes not 
merely desirable but necessary when, as is universally the case in 
India, the buUc of the cost of working the University (apart from 
students’ fees) is met out of public funds ; because Government 
is responsible for the proper use of these funds. But when it has 
nominated the best men available, that should be enough — subject, 
of course, to a proper public audit of the accounts. There is, in 
India, an additional reason for the use of jiomination, to a certain 
extent, by Government. This is the existence of sharply divided 
classes and communities, racial and religious, whose interests 
are nearly afiected hy the work of the University. It is essential 
that the principal communities should be represented in the manage- 
ment of umversity affairs ; and nomination may be the best means 
of ensuring this. 

90. Again, in every country, Government reserves the right, 
directly or indirectly, to regulate the conditions of admission to 
the medical profession, and to other professions essential for the 
public welfare, as a means of safeguarding the public 'against great 
dangers ; and therefore to ' make certain stipulations regarding 
professional courses and degrees. And if, and so long as, the , 
awards of the University continue to be the accepted passports to 
the public service, as they, are in India to an extent unknown else- 
where, it is ine'ntable that Government should be deeply concerned 
in these awards and in the courses of study on which they are made. 
This- must form, in some degree, a qualification of the academic 
autonomy of which we have spoken. 


91. MnaUy, it is impossible' to separate absolutely the working 
of the Umversity from the working of the other grades’of education 
through which its students must pass before entering 
rooms. It may seem, and indeed it is, an essential elem t ' th 
■ academic autonomy proper to a university that it sho w 

to define the qualifications on which it will admit student”^ 
courses ; nnd this implies that the opinion* of the acade^ h ^ 
of the University as to the kind of training these students^^ ht ^ 
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receive should be effectively heard, and should have great weight. At 
•the same time, the schools are not concerned only with the training 
of future university students ; other interests of the country of the 
highest importance depend upon the quality and training of the 
recruits whom the schools provide. The University alone, therefore, 
ought not to determine or control the work of the schools : if it 
does so, and does so (as must inevitably happen) mainly with a 
view to its own requirements, all the- other interests of the country 
will be apt to suffer. It is the duty of Government to see that, 
so far as possible, the youth of the country receive the IHtkI of train- 
ing needed to prepare them for the general needs of the country. 
This does not mean that Government ought itself to direct and 
control the wKole of the educational Eystem ; but it does mean 
that it is Government’s duty to see that none of the vital interests 
concerned are unduly neglected. At this point, therefore. Govern- 
ment and the most autonomous of universities must necessarily 
"come into intimate contact. Here some method of co-operation 
and joint action 'is necessary, such as Bengal has not yet known. 

92. We conceive that it should be perfectly possible to organise 
a university system which would on the one hand secure to the 
University those essential powers of autonomy which have been 
defined above, while at the same time fully securing to Govern- 
ment the power of supervision and control which it is desirable and 
necessary' that Government should exercise. We conceive this to be 
practicable, however, only on the basis of a very complete recon- 

_ struction of the existing system of university administration. Our 
suggestions on this head will be contained in future chapters. 
We believe that these suggestions will make the influence and 
responsibility of Government more real and more effective than 
it now is, by making it more definite within narrower limits. 

YIl. — The Educatimal Services, 

93. The whole of the educational work carried on by Goverh- 
menf is entiusted to the educational services, in the three grades^ 
of which all the administrative and inspecting officers, and all the 
teaches in Government colleges and schools, from the most respon- 
sible to the most junior, are included. The /Director of Public 


1 TLe Indiai) Educational Service, the Provincial Educational Service and the 
Sulj jrdinate Educational Service. 
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Instruction himself is, as a rule, also a member of the Indian Educa* 
tional Service ; and, though there may be, and have been, departures 
from this practice, this post is in fact regarded as the highest and 
best-paid office towards which the ambition of membei's of the 
Indian Educational Service may be directed. "\Vc have already 
discussed some of the drawbacks incident to the system of service 
organisation in the working of Government colleges under present 
conditions we shall 'later have occasion to show that, in various 
ways, the system now in force must present difficulties to a reform 
of the methods of university organisation. In the meantime, 
we propose to analyse in outline the system as it now works, espe- 
cially as it affects university teaching. It is not necessary to deal 
with this subject, in any detail, because it has recently been the 
subject of prolonged and careful enquiry by the Public Services 
Commission ; but their treatment of the subject only indirectly 
referred to the organisation of university work, and that necessarily 
on the assumption that the existing university system would 
continue unchanged ; and it is therefore scarcely possible to avoid 
covering part of their gi'ound again, from our special point of view. 

94. The members of the Indian Educational Service (which in 
fact, though not in theory, ranks highest among the three educa- 
tional services) are appointed by the Secretary of State,"- assisted 
by a Committee of Selection. The name of the service-^* Inman ’ 
as distinguished from * Provincial ’ — and the fact that its members 
are appointed by the Secretary of State would seem to suggest 
that this service was designed to form a special corps for work in 
all parts of India. But this suggestion does not correspond with 
aotuaLpractice, the members of the service being allotted not only 
to particular provinces, but to particular reserved posts in each 
province. There is a fixed number, of defined posts on the cadre 
of the service in each of the provinces, and this number can only 
be increased by the approval of the Secretary of State. A conse- 
quence of this rule is that if any new proposal, for example for 
the establishment of a new training college, involves the appoint- 
ment of a member of this service, the approval of the Secretary 
of State has to be obtained by the provincial Government through 

** Chapter XIII. paras. 18-28. ^ 

* 'I’cmroraiy appointments may bo made for six months bj' tlio provincial Government 
or for two years by the Government of India ; but if made permanent they ] nyg 
cuulirmcd by the Secretary of State. 
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the Government of India; a process which may lead to long 
delay, and to a minute discussion of the scheme as a whole. 
Freedom and rapidity of action on the part of the responsible 
provincial Government are thus apt to be impaired. 'Again, 
since the cadre of this service is strictly divided among the^ pro- 
vinces, transfers from one province to another are very difficult 
to arrange, and occur very infrequently. 

, 96. Members of the Indian Educational Service are paid on a 
salary scale, rising by regular increments according to seniority. 
As- a general rule seniority governs promotion; and the more 
suitable man may be excluded from a particular post by the fact 
that he landed in India a fortnight later than his immediate senior. 
This system, devised with a view to the appointment of young 
men who would normally spend the whole of their life in India, has 
the great drawback that it practically precludes the appointment . 
of men in the middle of their educational career, and of established 
reputation. Such men are not likely to be willing to begin at the' 
bottom end of the scale ; if they are given a higher commencing’ 
salary, their appointment may be regarded as a grievance by other 
members of the service. • Special arrangements to secure particular 
individuals, though not unlaiown, are consequently rare. 

96. Beyond the ordinary service rate of pay, members of the 
service cannot look forward to promotion or to increased salaries, 
except by appointment to a Directorship (the only highly paid post 
in the service) or by being awarded one of the few personal allow- 
ances, which are generally given by seniority, and are not attached 
to any particular post. The principle of seniority is, indeed, so 
deeply rooted in this service, as in all services, that .it is felt by 
many, that all these posts should go by seniority. And, iii truth, 
it must seem hard that a good man who has worked strenuously, 
and who may be a scholar of distinction, should be denied an 
increase of salary merely because his strength lies on the side of 
scholarship rather than of administration. But the'*, alternative 
must often be the appointment of unsuitable men as Directors or" 
as Principals of colleges. > 

97. The working of this system is sometimes peculiarly unfor- 
tunate in the ease of the Directors. ^ Though a Director may be 
appointed from outside the province, or even from outside the 
service, the Secretary of State has definitely laid it down that 
“ before appointing a person not belonging to the service, local 
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Governments should, in^hh event of their considering it desirable to 
fill the post otherwise than from the local educational staff, ' 
the assistance of the Government of India with a view to proouiing 
a suitable selection from the educational department of some other 
province.” The appointment of an outsider of educational and 
administrative esperience, whose previous working life has not 
been spent under Indian conditions, and who has some praetioal- 
^ acquaintance with the working of other systems, would often 
be desirable ; but, though it is not actually precluded, "it is made 
very difficult. And the reason for this is, that it seems unfair to 
deprive the members' of the service of the best paid post at wliich 
they can aim. 

98. On the other hand, it is obviously unfortunate that men 
brought out to India primarily to serve as scholars and teachers 
should have it impressed upon them, by the very organisation of 
the service of which they are members, that there is no chance for 
them to make a great career, or to earn a large salary, in scholar- 
ship or teaching, and that it is only by] devoting themselves to the 
administrative side of the work that they wiU be able to earn higher 
status or pay than is afforded by the ordinary course, of service 
promotion. The best way of emphasising the fact that the service 
of scholarship is a career to which a man may rightly devote his 
life, is to offer to those who pursue it chances, not only of 
improved salaries; but of 'distinction and of higher status, as 
the reward of good work. This is possible in a free university 
system ; it is not possible in a service conducted on such rigid 
niles as the Indian Educational Service now is. ' ' ^ 

99. pi the Provincial Educational Service ’we do not here pro- 
pose to say much. Its members are appointed by the provincial 
Government, on the advice of the Education Department ; and 
the cadre of this service in the province can be increased by the 
provincial Government. There is, in this service, no fixed scale of 
salary increments. 

100. The invidiousness pf the distinction now drawn between 
the Provincial *and Indian Services has already been discussed.^ 
The Provincial Service was initiated as a result of the Public 
Services Commission of 1886 for' the purpose, of facilitating the 
appointment of a larger number of Indians ; and it wa.s intended that 

* Chapter XTII, paraa. ^d-2h 
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the members of the service should rank as equal with the members 
of the Indian Educational Service. They have never, in fact, done 
so. The reasons for this are not difficult to understand. In the 
first place, in India status is to a great extent measured by salary; 
and the salary scale of the Indian Educational Service is higher 
than that of the Provincial Educational Service. In the second 
place, the Indian Educational Service consists of a small number 
of men, all occupying posts of great importance ; the Provincial 
Educational Service includes a large number of men holding posts 
of very varying importance, and although it includes some men of 
first-rate ability, it is obvious that the average quality of its mem- 
bers must be inferior to that of the smaller and more highly paid 
service. tJnder these circumstances, whatever theory may say, it 
is impossible that the two- services should be regarded as equal. 
*feut the theory that they are equal has in some instances prevented 
the promotion to the Indian Educational Service of some men of 
first-rate ability in the Provincial Educational Service ; with 
unhappy results. ^ 

101. Both services alike suffer from one great defect : their 
members are liable to be shifted, at the discretion of the executive 
Government, from one kind of work to another ; and though this 
is done with as much coiisideration as possible, the desires or 
interests of the individual cannot always be consulted. Thus a man 
who is doing good work in Presidency College may suddenly find 
himself called upon to undertake the work of a principal in a small 
mufassal college, or to assume administrative functions in the 
Director’s office. The effect of this is to prevent many able men 
from regarding the work of theNfJniversity as their maih life work. 
- 102. The Public Services Commission^ enquired ’ into these 

conditions with great fulness, and made various recommenda- 
tions designed to remedy the existing evils. They proposed to 
abandon the distinction between the Indian and the Provincial 
Services, and to substitute a classification based upon the character 
of the work to be done. They proposed a new scale of remuneration. 
They proposed a clear separation between the administrative branch 
of the Sjervice and the collegiate or university branch, the former 
to include not only inspectors but school masters and officers of 
- training "colleges. ■ This is not the place for a discussion of these 

i Eeportj-Volume I, pa^es 9.3-] 14, ' 
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^ T 

Governinents should, in tiiB event of their considering it desirable to 
fill the post otherwise than from the local educational staff, seek 
the assistance of the Government of India with a view to piooiubg 
a suitable selection from the educational department of some other 
province.” The appointment of an outsider of educational and 
administrative experience, whose previous working life has not 
been spent under Indian conditions, and who has some practical - 
acquaintance with the working of other systems,' would often- 
be desirable ; but, though it is not actually precluded, it is made 
very difficult. And the reason for this is, that it seems unfair to 
deprive the members' of the service of the best paid post at which 
they can aim. 

98. On the other hand, it is obviously unfortunate that men 
brought out to India primarily to serve as scholars and teachers 
should have it impressed upon them, by the very organisation-of 
the service of which they are members, that there is no chance for 
them to make a great career, or to earn a large salary, in scholar- 
ship or teaching, and that it is only by* devoting themselves to the 
administrative side of the work that they will be able to earn higher 
status or pay than is afforded by the ordinary course of service 
promotion. The best way of emphasising the fact that the service 
of scholarship is a career to which a ^ng. -n may rightly dev^e his 
life, is to offer to those who pursue it chances, not only of 
improved salaries, but of 'distinction and of higher status, as 
the reward of good work. This is possible in a free university 
system ; it is not possible in a service conducted on such rigid 
rules as the Indian Educational Service now is. 

99. pi the Provincial Educational Service 'we do not here pro- 
pose to say much. Its members are appointed by the provincial 
Government, • on the advice of the Education Department ; and 
the cadre of this service in the province can be increased by the 
provincial Government. There is, in this service, no fixed scale of 
salary increments. 


+ 1 , ^^^^osness of the distinction now drawn between 

e xbvincial -and Indian Services has already been discussed.^ 
iJie JProvmoial Service was initiated as a result of the Public 
onumssion of 1886 for' the purposerof facilitating the 
jpomtment of a larger number of Indians ; and it was intended that 


^ Chapter Xin, paras. Z6‘2l, 
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the members of the service should rauk as equal with the members 
of the Indian Educational Service. They have never, in fact, done 
so. The reasons for this are not difficult to understand. In the 
first place, in India status is to a great extent measured by salary ; 
and the salary scale of the Indian Educational Service is higher 
than that of tlie Provincial Educational Service. In the second 
place, the Indian Educational Service consists of a small number 
of men, all occupying posts of great importance ; the Provincial 
Educational Service includes a large number of men holding posts 
of very varying importance, and although it includes some men of 
first-rate ability, it is obvious that the average quality of its mem- 
bers must be inferior to that of the smaller and more highly paid 
service. Under these circumstances, whatever theory may say, it 
is impossible that the two- services should be regarded as equal. 
%ut the theory that they are equal has in some instance.s prevented 
the promotion to the Indian Educational Service of some men of 
first-rate ability in the Provincial Educational Service; unth 
unhappy results. 

101. Both services alike suffer from one great defect: their 
members are liable to be shifted, at the discretion of the executive 
Government, from one kind of work to another ; and though this 
is done with as much consideration as possible, the desires or 
interests of the individual cannot always be consulted. Thus a man 
who is doing good work in Presidency College may suddenly find ^ 
himself called upon to undertake the work of a principal in a small 
mufassal college, or to assume administrative fimotions in the 
Director’s office. The effect of this is to prevent many able men 
from regarding the work of the^University as their maill life work. 

102. The Public Services Commission^ enquired into these 
conditions with great fulness, and made various recommenda- 
tions designed to remedy the existing evils. They proposed to 
abandon the distinction between the Indian and the Provincial 
Services, and to substitute a classification based upon the character 
of the work to be done. They proposed a new scale of remuneration. 
They proposed a clear separation between the administrative branch 
of the service and the collegiate or university branch, the former 
to include not only inspectors but school masters and officers of 
training colleges. ' This is not the place for a discussion of these 
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proposals, even in their bearing upon university work : our own 
suggestions for dealing with a difficult problem will be found ^in 
later chapters of this report. 

103. But it is noteworthy that the Commission felt much more' 
hesitation when it came to discuss the adaptation of the service 
system to universily work. In framing proposals for the educa- 
tional service in India,” said Lord Ronaldshay, Sir ^Valentine 
Chirol and Mr. H. A. L. Fisher in their joint note,^ “ we are con- 
scious that we touch the outskirts only of a great and difficult prob- 
lem. . . . We cannot expect simply by ” [service reforms] “ to 
cure the grave evils of the existing ^stem. Indeed, we realise that • 
our proposals can only fuHy effect their desired result if those evils 
are attacked and defeated by the collective and persistent efforts of 
British and Indian reformers, working upon lines wider than those 
permitted by the terms of our reference.” In other words, these 
three members of the Commission felt that the service system, as 
it applied to university teaching, ought to be considered in' con- 
junction with the whole scheme of university reform. Mr. (now Sir 
Mahadev) Chaubal went even further than his colleagues.^ Pro- 
foundly impressed by the deficiencies of the existing educational 
system, and especially by the fact that " a great part of the present 
college course is taken up with what should - more appropriately 
be in the secondary schools course,” and inclined to believe that 

the whole object for the constitution of a department of educa- 
tion in the State fails owing to this flaw in the present system,’^ 
he urged “ the appointment of an educational commission which 
will take evidence and settle the proper lines on which secondary 
and higher education should be run.” It would appear thah in 
Sir Mahadev Chaubal’s judgment, and perhaps also in that of Lord 
Bonaldshay, Sir Valentine Chirol and Mr, !Fisher, any reform of the 
service system on its university side could pnly be provisional, 
until it was dealt with in conjunction with a large project of reform 
in secondary and university education. 

104. The reforms proposed by the Public Services Commission 
were, in fact, based upon the assumption that the affiliating system 
“ will probably continue for some time to come to be a feature of 


^ Report, Volumo I, page 107, 
* Jhid,, page 111, 
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the educational system of Iiidia^” though some at least of the 
Commissioners felt that this system “ tends to reduce all intellec- 
tual energy to the level of the worst-equipped college, and to sub- 
stitute success in a competition for that preparation for the higher 
purposes of life which is the supreme end of education.”^ 

lbs. The service method of appointment for university work 
lends itself well enough to a system wherein each Government 
college is a distinct and self-contained institution, and all are 
engaged in work of the same kind. But as soon as the isolation 
of the colleges begins to be broken down, as soon as they cease to 
be cut to a single pattern, and begin to specialise, each playing its 
part in a co-ordinated system, incvita])Ie difficulties must arise. 
Co-operation on any large scale between Government and non- 
Government colleges in teaching work is rendered difficult. In the 
recently established post-gi*aduate system in Calcutta the utilisa- 
tion 'of members of the educational services for university work 
was difficult to arrange. The transfer of Government officers 
from one college to another, which is inevitable under the service 
system, has caused many serious inconveniences in the organisation 
of this co-operative work. Thus, even in the beginnings of the 
development of a system of university teaching, the service organi- 
sation has presented obsiacle.s. These must become still greater 
in any large expansion of these beginnings, such as we shall propose 
in later sections of this report. 

106. It is not unlikely that, had the Public Services Commission 
been free to consider the possibility of a large development of 
teaching universities, and of a reconstruction of the affiliating 
system, such as we shall propose, they would have been ready to 
recommend more drastic changes, and would have given greater 
prominence to some of the remarkable evidence which was laid 
before them, by many- members of the Educational Services them- 
selves, as well as by others. 

107. Thus Mr. J. C. Godley, Director of Public Instruction in 

the Punjab,® “ disliked the system of separate services altogether, 

and he thought it would be possible to run Government colleges 

without such a system He disliked the principle of unifor- 

, ^ 

- » - ' ■ — t ■■ ■■ — 

^ Report, VolHjne I, pngo 108. 

® lUi., p.igo 107. 

® Mi., Volume, XX, page S3, para, 83,701 . 
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' mity in the very various educational appointments which now 
existed. The alternative lay between having rigid terms, as at 
present, and having more elasticity and variety.” 

108. Again, the late ]\Ir. W. H. Sharp, ' Director of Public . 
Instruction in Bombay,^ was anxious, in college appointments— 

“ to do away with tho service organisation, ns at present in vogue, and to 
attach tho pay to the chair and not to tho individual. There would be a_ chain 
of appointments, rising from lecturerships to junior professorships, and so to ' 
senior professorships. . . .The idea was that a European would always come out 
as a senior professor, hut that a ladder of promotion would be constructed 
for the Indian. No junior professors would he Europeans, as tho pay offered 

would not attract men from Europe The essential difference between 

this scheme and the present one was that under it an Indian could rise by 
merit to a senior professorship.” Mr. Sharp also suggested that in subjects 
in which research could he effectively carried on in India, “ it might be wise at 
times to engage for a short period of years the services of distinguished scholars 
— ^who would furnish a considerable stimulus to the development of their own 
particular studies the service system, of course, renders this impracticable. 
Again, in regard to principalsbips, Mr. Sharp noted that ** at present it is usual 
for professors to ho promoted to the principalship by seniority, and it is an 
imusual occurrence for any one to be passed over. Indeed, it is looked ixpon 
as a humiliation to he so treated. The defects of such a practice arc obwous. 
Principals should be appointed, as now, from among the professors, but by 
merit, though in exceptional cases an educationist from outside might be 
selected. ” 

. ,109. Dr. Maclrichan,^ tho veteran Principal of Wilson CollegOj 
Bombay, and three times Vice-Chancellor of Bombay University, 
though he did not suggest any very drastic changes, emphasi.sed 
a point of view wliich it is not always easy for members of a Govern- 
ment service to keep in mind : — . 

In his own experience educational officers had had a free, liand in all 
(matters relating to the University, hut he gathered that in recent years they 
had received instructions as to the mind of Government on certain matters. 
Their influence would be very much greater if they were known always to be 
spcaldng their own minds rather than acting as mouthpieces for official policies. 
That was one of the things he was thinking of when he recommended that in 
the education&l department Government should be seen as little as possible. 
He was also anxious that the students should see in their teachers, not officers 
_of Government, but men who were interested in ,them personally. The" 
old Indian conception of a teacher was not at all reproduced in the new condi- 
tions, which had nothing of the sacred personal relationship of former 
days. ” . 


' Boporfc, Volamo 3CX, page 212, para, 84,357. 
• Ibid., poge 236, para, 84,682, 
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110. Tlie Director of Public Instruction in Bengal made 
yet another point^ 

“There were disadvantages in appointing university professors to a 
regular Government service. Por example. i£ there was a university at Dacca, 
and its professors were members of a Government service, then their appoint- 
ments, subject to consultation Avith the Council of the University, would rest 
with the Government. Supposing a vacancy occurred, and the Council 
recommended that a certain gentleman should be appointed to it, it Avould 
then be the business of the central office to consider whether the appointment 
was justified in view of the claims of all sorts of other people, who perhaps 
had never had anything to do Avith the Dacca University, but who; because 
of their position in the service, might justly claim to be considered for the 
vacant post. This would lead to friction. Again, the people who might bo 
expected to come out to do university work would probably be of middle age, 
and AA'ould not easily settle down under the sort of bureaucratic adraini.stra- 
tion which prevailed* in a serAricc. ” 

111. Sir Alfred Bourne, ^ Director of Bubhc Instruction in 
Madras, went even further than his colleagues 

“ He felt personally that the time was coming when teaching posts should 
not be Government posts at all.®. . . . For university work there was .some- 
thing rather mischievons in the idea of a EcrAuce' at all, and the system of a 
pensionable Government service for professors Avas distinctly an unsatisfactory 
one.* .... A college would bo bettor if managed by an educational body, not 
only from the point of view of recruitment, but from the point of vicAv of 
the AA'liole management.”® 

112. The quotations might be-'extended ; hut we have quoted 
enough to show that the existing organisation of the service 
system, in its appKcation to university worlc, is condemned even 
by the official heads of the serAUce itself. The criticisms are, indeed, 
so trenchant that they could not be met simply by a reorganisation 
of the service system as such, but only by a reconstruction of the 
whole university system, such aa lay beyond the reference of the 
Public Services Commission. 

113. In the attempt to meet some of these difficulties, the Com- 
mission proposed the establishment of twenty professorships which 
were to be highly paid, and were to stand outside of the ordinary 
service grades. But they could not make up their minds as to the 
relation in which these chairs should stand “ to the existing machi- 
nery of higher education in India.” Three modes of dealing 

* Report, Volume XX, page 113,' para" SH.ICS. 

* Ibid., pages 170-17.3. 

® Ibid., para. 83,924. 

‘ Ibid,, piirn. 83,934. 

® md., para, 83,059. 
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witli them were suggested ; one that they should he attached to 
Government colleges, a second that they should he attached to a . 
new central institute of arts and science for liighcr training, to 
which intending university teachers would he encouraged to resoit, 
and a third that they should he placed under the control of the exist* 
ing universities. The Commission could not make up their mind 
between these three alternatives, “ in view of the fact that the 
terms of onr reference cover only the public services, and do not 
extend to the university organisations.” 

114. In a letter which was circulated to the provincial Govern- 
ments, and also published,^ the Government of India dealt very 
frankly with the whole problem raised by tlic Public >SerVices Com- 
mission, and showed that it recognised the difficulty of applying a 
sermce system to university work, and the need of considering future 
.umversity developments before icconstructiug the system. We 
^uote the most important passage of the letter ; — 

“ A further ciitioism of the proposals is that they are not adapted to the 
general trend of Indian educational policy, at any rate in the region of higher 
education. The progress of the Indiammiversitics in the matter of higher 
teoenwg, both in the number of sthdents attending the clnsse.*?, and in the 
Bpociansed nature of the courses, demands more and more the assistance of 
mguly specialised scholars, and a certain mcasui'c of concentration of institu- 
lons. In paragraph 45 of their educational resolution of 1913, the Govetii- 
raen of India declared their preference for the teaching as distinguished 
the affilmtmg university. The proposals of the Dacca and Central 
oymees vjmversitios Committees, the Patna Umversity scheme now under 

changes made in Calcutta for postgraduate 
mg, ate ^ m the toecbion of an increased university control over certain 
feachmg, and of a certain measure of concentration. Should this 

and he extended to other parts of 
romii’r estabhshment of a Government service with its 

co^stfln^^mfT,” A promotions and transfers, will not be 

consistent with the requirements either of new unitary and teachincr uni- 

cSSi of amtinguniversities. If univeLies ar^to c^duct 
tliMT nxm nr f ffi®y shouH obviously do so through the agency of 

“”^81 tt. of «v°o»taiar,er4e. 

snit bS reodjuBtfag tie pwait propossh to 

by tbo leconatmo^n ^ .h 't ^ttld bo unwise to embarraBS its deyelopment, 

same letter brings out yet more 
c learly tbedifficuHy of arriving a t any satisfactory mode of appoint- 

‘ No. 873, dated the 19th Septomber,1916. 
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ment so long as the present university system remains unchanged. 
Dealing udth the Gommission’s proposal that twenty special pro- 
fessors should be appointed, and with the three altern^ive schemes 
for their appointment, the Government of India say that they 
“ are in agreement withrthe Commission in thinking that there is a 
real need for a body of specialists in the several departments of 
study”; but no one of the three modes of appointment suggested 
seems to them to be practicable. 

“ A Government college professor is, and must be, insuf&ciently in contact 
with other colleges to be able to influence the higher teaching of the Univer" 
sity as a whole ; a professor of an af&liating university is almost entirely 
out of touch with the main stream of college work, and also finds it difficult 
to conduct research work with the students whose past training he has been 
unable to influence or guide ; and a research institute of the character contem- 
plated by the Public Services Commission is impossible of early realisation.” 

116. If, then, the service system in its present form is working 
badly, as, the Directors of Public Instruction and the Public 
Services Commission agree; if a reconstruction of the service 
system, taken by itself, might, as the Government of India holds, 

‘ embarrass the development ’ of a better university system ; 
and if none of the three possible modes of appointing specialist 
professors suggested by the Public Services Commission is likely 
to work well under the university system as it • now exists, .,it 
would appear that the organisation of the university branch of 
the educational services ought to be considered in connexion, and 
only in conQexion, with a scheme of universily reform. At this 
point, therefore, we shall leave the g^uestion ; returning to it at a 
later stage, after we have discussed the lines which university 
reform ought to follow. 

VIIL — The use of university credentials as passports to Government 

Service. 

"117. One of the most potent ways in which the influence of Gov“ 
ernment is felt in.the work of the University is through the demand 
of University qualifications — either a degree, or success in a lower 
examination — as a condition of admission to Goyernment service. 
This has been the rule ever since the Hardinge resolution of 1844 
gave preference in appointments to men trained in western colleges ; 
and the practice has, in a marked degree, determined the character 
of -university development in Bengal, as in other provinces. 

118. There seems to be no room for doubt that the desire for 
admission to Government service is one of tlie most powerful of all 
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tlie motives which attract studente to follow the university course. 
In nearly every high school which Ave visited we asked the boys ol 
the top classes (all of whom,/vith very rare exceptions, aim at 
entering the University) what career they wished to follow. In 
many cases the majority, and in some cases all but 'a few, 
stated that they wished to enter Government service.^ We have 
been told that the desire for Government service is now declining. 
If that is so, its strength must have been amazing indeed before 
the decline began. 

“There seem to be two main factors,” Boys,..^Mr, J. G. Covornton,® 
“ which determine the rush to Government service. First, that once an 
entrance is gained, such service, though not particularly lucrative, means a 
Bccurc position — almost too secure — ^and progress, though it may be slow, and 
limited in range, is fairly certain ; also there is a tnuhtional prestige attach- 
ing to Government emplo)'mcnt, even of a lower land, which finds' no coimter- 
part at any rate in Anglo-Saxon countries. Commerce, engineering and 
other kindred professions ate more speculative. .. .Feusion, which accom- 
panies almost all kinds of Government service, is usually conspicuous, in 
non-official careers, b)'’ its absence. Sccondl3% the largo majority of those 
who enter a university belong to a limited number of castes and classes, few 
of which have any traditional liking or ability for practical careers in business, 
or in professions involving a knowledge of applied science." 

119. Kealising the extreme importance of this question iu its 
bearing on university work we included in our questionnaire the 
folloAving question “ Do you hold it to be advantageous or the 
reverse, (a) to the public services, (&) to the students, (c) to the 
progress and advancement of learning, that university examina- 
tions should be regarded as the qualification for posts under 
Government ? Would you advocate the practice, adopted -in 
many other countries, of instituting special tests for difierent 
kinds of administrative posts under Government? ” The response 
to this enquiry was remarkable. .Of 243 correspondents, 81 are 
in favour of making university qualifications the sole necessary 
mode of approach to Government service ; 96 are in favour 
of (Ksiegarding university qualifications altogether — except in 
' special oases such as medicine — ^^d_^of setting up a distinct series 
of State examinations for the purpose ; and 66 were in favour of 
demanding university qualifications, but of adding to them a further 
senes State tests. The divisions among our correspondents 
did not JoUow any recognised lines of cleavage. Bach group in- 


^ See Chapter IX, paras. 82-83, 
* Question 6. 
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eluded British administrative officials and teachers, and leading 
Indian publicists and teachers, both Hindu and Muslim. The an- 
swers, moreover, are of the greatest variety, and full of suggestive- 
hess. But before we turn to discuss the points which have been 
raised by our correspondents, it will be well to obtaia a clearer 
idea of the existing system. 

120. A very full and exact memorandum supplied to us by 
Mr. J. H. Kerr,^ Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
-makes one aspect of the position very clear. There are under 
the Government of Bengal ten distinct services for admission 
to which a degree is essential, except in the case of promoted subor- 
dinates, to whom in most services a number of posts are given. The 
salaries of these posts vary from Es. 60 to Ks. 800 'per mensem. 
The total cadres of the ten services number 1,961, and the average 
number of appointments made during each of the last five years 

« has been 101, of which, on an average, 78 were given to graduates, 
the rest to promoted subordinates. 

121. There are also sixteen services for which lower academic 
■ qualifications (mostly intermediate or matriculation) are required, 

with salaries ranging from Es. 50 to Es. 1,000.® These services 
included 3,136 posts pthe annual appointments during the last five 
years numbered on the average 236, and on the average 44 graduates 
were appointed in each year. To these two groups of services, 
therefore, 122 graduates were, dn the average, appointed in each 
^ year, and to the lower group of services, on the average, 216 
men of lower academic qualifications. 

i22. Besides these regular services, a certain number® of gra- 
duates are appointed to upper division clerkships in the Bengal 
Secretariat, carrying salaries of from Es. 125 to Es. 400 per m&nsem ; 
and graduates may also become candidates for the very elementary 
examination on which lower division clerks (with salaries rang- 
ing from Es. 40 to Es. 100 per mensem) are appointed. All the four 
lower division- clerks thus appointed in 1916 were graduates, and one 
of the three appoiiited in 1917. • 

I 

^ Included among the answers to Question 16 . 

• The salary of Es. 1,000 is givon only in the judicial branch of the Provincial Civil 

Service, to which' only graduates are in fact appointed. Otherwise the highest maximunt 
attainable, in any of these services is Bs. 760, the higher limit ior appraisers of the 
Customs Eopartment. , • 

* We have no precise figures on this point, but the numbers are small. '' 
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123. Tlius the number of posts under the direct control of the 
Bengal Government to whicli gi'aduatcs are annually appointed 
is substantially less than 160. In 1918, 2,012 graduates took their 
first degree in the University of Calcutta ; and probably two-thirds 
of them had entered upon the university course with a hope of 
getting one of these appointments. 

124. In addition to posts under the Government of Bengal 
there arc, of course, also posts under the Government of India, 
which are open to graduates of Calcutta as of other Indian univer- 
sities. (Such are the posts in the Finance Department, which, alone 
among all these positions, arc awarded on a competitive examina- 
tion, though the examination is limited to selected candidates. And 
there are also a number of positions in the provincial branches of 
some Government of India departments, the most important being 
the Post Olfice. We were told in evidence by hir. G. R. Clarke,^ 
(then) Postmaster-General, Bengal and Assam Circles, that to the 
higher positions of the post office (with salaries ranging from 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 2,600 per wteasewi) graduates were almost invariably 
appointed. But there are only from two to four vacancies per 
annum in this service in Bengal and Assam. It is probable that if 
the average number of Government of India positions annually 
obtained by Bengal graduates were added to the number of Govern- 
ment of Bengal positions, the total would still be under 150. 

126. For all those posts, the university degree is, of course, 
only a qualification : from the very great number of qualified ap- 
plicants selection must necessarily be made by other means. The 
means adopted is that of nomination, and the greatest care is taken 
in making enquiries about those qualifications of the candidates 
wliich no exaniination can test, but which are often of the highest 
importance for_administrative ‘work. Some of our correspondents 
' do not seem to realise that the university degree cannot be enough 
by, itself j^-beoause of the large number of" qualified candidates, 
if for no other 'reason. Thus one, who writes that “university 
examination is certainly a better method of recruitment than nom- 
ination, which was adopted by Government 'a few years back,” 
seems to imagine that the degree result might somehow be made 
to carry with it an appointment automatically. 

126.' The greatest drawback of the system of nomination is 
that it leads -to a per petual haunting of the offic es by candidates, 
^ Oral evidonco printod at tbo ond of answers to Question t6. 
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to attempts to use all sorts of influence, and to long waiting by 
men who are loth to abandon hope of appointments. “ The trouble 
is,” says Mr. Clarke,^ “ that men are apt to hang about year after 
year until they are twenty-five years of age.” This cannot but be 
bad for the candidates : it is, says Mr. Satis Chandra Ray “ utterly 

demoralising as it encourages flattery and scrambling 

for Government favours.” At present, there seems so much of 
chance in respect of these appointments ”, says Mr. M. B. Cameron,® 
“ that the bare possibility of selection affects a very much larger 
proportion of the students, and for a far longer time than is war- 
ranted by any reason. The thought that he has even a very remote 
c^nce of a nomination exerts a powerful influence on the student’s 
career at college not only in the way of distracting him from the 
true ends of study .... but also in the dissipation of energy in- 
voh'ed in running about to secure recommendations or to cultivate 
patronage.” 

127. The formal list of service appointments does not exhaust 
the possibilities of emiDloyment under Government: if it did, the 
comparatively small number of such appointments available might 
be expected to have its effect upon the number of candidates. But 
there are in addition many clerical appointments in Government 
offices which are not under the regulations of the Secretariat upper 
and lower clerkships, and to which appointments are made by the 
heads of the ofidees. For these positions degrees are found to be 
useful, not because they are required as a condition of appoint- 
ment, and certamly not because the kind of attainments which 
ought to be represented by a university degree is needed for this 
kind of work, but.^simply because, as we have been told by ofiScers 
concerned, the degree forms a convenient and easy way of sifting 
tlie large number of applicants. In some measure this applies also 
to many non-Government offices ; it is assumed that the graduate 
is at least likely to be a better master of English than the man- with 
lower qualifications. Thus the student is. encouraged to think 
that even if his degree does not win for him a place in one of the 
regular Government services, it may at least help him to obtain 
a humble clerical appointment. - 


^ Oral evidonco printed at the end of anewers to Question IS. 
* Question 15. 
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128. To this class belong the large number of subordinate 
appointments in the Post Office — :Some 4,000 in Bengal and Assam 
, alone, of which 154 were filled up in 1917. The salaries run from , 
E.S. 40 to Bs. 120, but promotion to high rank is possible. Mr. 
Clarke told us that he is dissatisfied with the existing methods 
of recruitment, which are very haphazard. As no recruits ought to 
be taken after the age of 20, graduates are of course excluded. Mr. 
Clarke urged, that an examination was needed, at the age of about 
18, which would include English, geography and mathematics : the 
writingvand spelling- of subordinates are usually very weak, and 
their knowledge of geography most indifferent. But, for the 
purposes of the Post Office, this examination should -not be 
competitive, since the Post Office required in its employes quali- 
ties such as caniy)t be tested in an examination. If such an 
examination existed, Mr. Clarke thought the Post Office might be 
debarred from accepting boys who had not passed it.^ 

129. Finally there are, as Mr. Kerr- reminds us, “ hosts of petty' 
posts in the districts to which appointments are made by local 
--officers without reference to Government. The initial pay of these 
posts is ordinarily Bs. 20 or Bs. 26, and the maximum to which 
a man can rise is Bs. 100 or Bs. 120. Graduates are very rarely 
appointed to these posts, so I have not thought it necessary J;o 
obtain detailed statistics relating to them.” But even these posts 
are sometimes filled by graduates ; and in any case, since a 
knowledge of English is required, and since English is as a rule 
systematically taught only to those who pursue the regular course 
leading to the university degree, the ‘ host of petty posts ’ are mostly 
filled by men who have advanced some distance on the way to 
the - degree^ who ,have pasked the matriculation, or failed at it, 
„-or -(very frequently) who have passed or failed at the intermediate. 


130. Few of our correspondents pay, in our judgment, suffi- 
cient rega,rd to the use of the university system as a means of train- 
ing students for this modest kind of work : when they discuss the 
'inode of appointment to Government posts, it is mainly of the 
comparatively smaU number of definite service posts that thev are 
- thinking- 

nlBO foi to great mnltitude oi prtty clerkships, some nnivLity 
wsitob g in prtooe come to. be almost neces^ . constitutes one 
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of the most troublesome of our problems. “ Much of the over- 
crowding of our colleges,” as Mr. \H, 0. Wordsworth^ says, “ comes 
about because they have to accommodate students who in other 
countries would be satisfactorily equipped for the work they con- 
template by a school education, perhaps concentrated by a short 
subsequent course at some such institution as Clark’s College.” 

“ Many of the students,” says Mr. C. H, Bompas,® “ have no 
aim higher than a clerkship ; and the position is much the same 
as if the University of London made itself responsible for the train- 
ing of all the typists employed in the merchant offices in London. 
Secondary schools should give all the education required for ordinary 
clerical employment.” Mr. Bompas’s view is perhaps a little 
exaggerated ; but it contains a substantial element of truth. 

131. It is not surprising that these effects of the relations 
between Government service and universily work are regarded 
with real perturbation by many of our correspondents. " All the ' 
evils existing under the present system”, says Nawab Syed Nawabaly 
Chaudhmy,^ “ are mostly attributable to universily degrees 
being considered as passports to places under Government service,” 

“ In my opinion ”, says Mr. Justice Seshagiri Iyer,i “ the 
deterioration of the Indian universities is traceable, to a large 
extent, to their endeavour to accommodate themselves to the 
needs of the public service.” Mr. Satis Chandra Eayi thinlfs that 
the system is disadvantageous to the public services “for the 
reason that they do not attract the most suitable type of men ; 
to students it is disadvantageous for the reason that they diminish 
the sph'it of learning for its own sake and create a hankering for 
examination, and not for knowledge, as the only available avenue 
to the public services ; on the progress and advancement of learning 
its effects are obvious.” “ The present condition that the univer- 
'sity diploma or degree is practically the only means of getting 
Government posts,” says Rai Eumudini Kanta Banerjee Baha- 
dur,i “ is the greatest obstacle to proper university education in 
Bengal.” “ True progress and advancement of leai-ning ”, says 
Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru^, “ must be out of the question so long 
as a university degree is to be treated as a bridge to a post under 
Government.” ' 


* Question 16. 
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132. Mr. Ruslibrook Williams ^ of Allahabad delivers a strong 
indictment of the whole system : — 

** Tho association of omploj'incnt in the public services with success in’ ex- 
aminations conducted by purely educational bodies, which may bo traced 
ultimately to tho policy of Sir Henry llardingc, has operated almost as an 
uumixed e\'il. At first, no doubt, it fulfilled the hopes of its designers, in 
assisting the spread of western education, and contributing to the multipli- 
cation of institutions where such education was imported. But since that 
time, its efiects have been truly sinister. So far ns the public services are 
concerned, these effects have been less marked, but it is noticeable that tho 
result has been the exclusion from those services of many youths admirably 
qualified by birth, standing and force of character to perform all the ' 
duties entailed by official employment ... On university students tho effect 
has been lamentable. The)' have come to regard a university degree as a 
preliminary to Government service . , . They arc dominated throughout their 
university life by their conception of a degree ns something with a hard cash 
value ; and tho conception of university training as a means to the fuller 

development of individuality makes no appeal to them. Tho whole 

state of .the university system of India, as it exists to-day, is a striking 
commentary upon the results of associating Government posts with 
university degrees . . , Tho universities have been too long crushed under 
the burden of a system which diverts their energies from tho pursuit of 
sound learning to tho production of candidates for Government clerkships.’' . 

-133. Mi. Cuthbertson Jones,^ Principal of the Agra College, 
speaks from the point of view of another province, but what he says 
is, mutatis mutandis, equally applicable to Bengal : — 

** In the absence of sufficient openings in trade or commerce Indian 
students flock into our universities, eager to qualify for subordinate posts 
under Government, or for tho law, or, failing these, arc prepared to fall back 
upon a clerkship .... Armed with diplomas, hungry applicants present 
themselves m shoals for selection to Government appointments. A student 
who has reached about tho highest qualification his university can bestow 
is often glad to accept a naib 'tahsildarship, in which he will earn Bs. 60 
for perhaps five years, before reaching the el Dorado of a tahsildarship, where" 
he may hope to earn ultimately Rs. 300 or Rs. 400 jjcr mensem. If our uni- 
versity diplomas axe’ worth anything at all, they deserve higher rewards 
than these .... The fact is that tho inducements offered by Government in 
the fiirst 'instance to induce students-to attend our universities have been 
persevered with after the need for them has ceased to exist.” 

134. Por these or similar reasons no less than 96 of our corres- 
pondents advocate the distribution of appoiutments solely on the 
basis of special tests conducted by Government, indepeudentlv 
of the univrasities. Thus Dr. Hiralal Haidar^ says that " univei^ 
sity examinations should not be regarded as the qualification for 
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posts under Government. I am certainly of opinion that special 
tests for difierent kinds of administrative posts under Govern- 
ment should be instituted as in many other countries. All 
appointments under Government should be thrown open to 
competition.” Rai Bahadur Bhagvati Sahay^ urges that the 
bugbear of reduplicated examinations ought not to be allowed 
to stand in the way of this reform. “It is the horror of 
special examinations,” he says, “ and the belief that general 
culture and training of any sort will make one fit for any 
special profession that one may have to take to as ' Hobson’s 
choice,’ which are responsible for the inefficiency of university cul- 
ture and training, and for the inefficiency of the various services.” 

135. The proposal for a special series of tests has been most 
fully worked out by Mr. F. J, Monahan^ in a carefully thought 
out memorandum. 

“ There ate certain Government posts,** he says, “ which it will he found 
desirable to fill by the appointment of men of mature years, chosen in difTcrent 
professions— judicial and medical appointments may be filled respectively 
by the appointment of practising lawyers and doctors, engineering appoint- 
ments from among enpneors, and so on. In such cases, the candidate may 
have qualified to practise as a lawyer, doctor or engineer, ns the case may 
he, by possession of a university degree, but his qualification for Government 
service will not be the degree alone. It will bo the degree fhs the experience, 
reputation and eminence which he has gained In the practice of his profession. 

To other posts and services candidates must be admitted at an early age ; 
and, for such posts and services, the best method of recruitment in Bengal is', 
T am convinced, that of open competitive examination, subject to certain 
safeguarSs. The present system of selection from among candidates who 
have passed university examinations is most unsatisfactory. I think that 
competitive examinations for admission to the public services should be in 
charge of a permanent commission, and that, before admitting any candidate 
to such an examination, the commissiouers should satisfy themselves, as far 
as possible, (a) that he is of good moral character, (6) that ho is physically fit, 
and (c) that he has had a proper education. The other safeguard which f 
Avonld suggest is an arrangement for securing an adequate -proportion of 
Muslim candidates ... by filling, from -time to time, a certain number 
of, appointments by means of a competitive examination open to 
'Musalmans only.*’ 

13G. The same view is supported by Mr. E. P. Tipple^ of 
Roorkee, who says that “ in India the time seems ripe for the 
formation of a body coiresponding to the civil service commissioners 
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at home, whose duty it would be to conduct examinaiaons 
for the Indian public services in all those eases where .it may be 
decided to obtam recruits by examination in India.” Mr, 
W. C. Wordsworth^ also “would advocate something -like the 
civil service commission for the examination of candidates for the 
higher services after preliminary, selection.” 

137. The objections to this proposal assume many forms. Thus 
Dr. Abdurrahman^ asserts that “ if students are permitted to 
walk round the University and enter public and administrative 
services from other routes and with different passports, the univer- 
sities will have to close. It will mean the ruin of the work of a 
century. This, of course, implies that the candidates .for these 
examinations would not need to go to the University or its colleges 
to obtain the training necessary to equip them for success in the new 
competitions. No doubt this would be true in r^ard to the lower 
civi service examinations ; but, if we may judge by the experience 
0 ot er countries, it ought not to apply to the higher 'grades.* A 
Inndred objection is based upon the fear that the estabhshment 
of special examinations would “encourage the growth of institutions 
preparing pupils for the special teste-' crammers ’ in fact.”** 

Success in an examination,” says Mr. A. I. Mayhew,i 
ginned by private tuition, or by a course in the cramming 
estabhshments that would undoubtedly arise, and would afford 
no guarantee of anything except a certain mental agility.” This is 
a.rea an ^c^t danger which, if not guarded against, might go far 
to render futile any scheme of educational reform, and it affects 
c sc 00 s quite as much os the University. Mr. Monahan 
recognises this danger, and endeavours to guard against it by 
suggesting that the commissioners should be required “ to satisfy 

W maved a good cdueation.” 

'.'’“““hcck on oramnung establish- 
menls. The commissioners might refuse to admit to the compeli- 
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sity ; and it is in answer to this fear that many of ’our correspond- 
ents lay emphasis upon the value of a university education for 
meii in high office, and therefore conclude that something like the 
present system should he maintained. The very opposite belief — 
the belief that the Uiiiver.sity would continue to provide all the 
training — ^lies behind another objection. Thus Mr. A. H. Macken- 
zie^ says that “ open competitive examinations would dominate 
our curricula ; for it would be impossible for schools and colleges 
'to resist the x>i'essure which would be put upon them to adapt 
their Syllabuses and methods of teaching to ensuring the success 
of their students in the examinations for entry to a profession 
' which, under present economic conditions, offers a more certain 
means of livelihood than any other.” And Mr. H. J. Maynard, ^ 
speaking from the experience of the Punjab, where competitive 
examinations for the Provincial Civil Service have long been held, 
contends that — ' , \ 

“ a real competitive examination held in India for such a service as the 
Indian Civil Service would entirely dominate the course of higher education, 
and, unless the universities took to teaching its snhjects and to paying a good 
deal of attention to the probable requirements of its examiners, students would 
turn elsewhere, and cramming establishments would bo thronged ...” 
” For the present, ” he concludes, “ and particularly in the Punjab, I see no 
e.scape fropi the conclusion that university examinatioiis must continue to ho 
rftg.ardcd as the qualification for all the higher administrative posts.” 

139. A yet more fundamental objection is that, as Khan Sahib 
Manivi Kazi Zahiral Haq^ puts it, “the competitive system of 
examination for filling up posts is not at all suited to the condit’ons 
prevailing in Bengal.” The same view was taken, in a full and 
careful argument, by the Government of India in their education 
re.so1ntion of 1904 J and this judgment is supported by the Public 
Services Commission, who have discussed in an interesting 
passage^ the causes which make, for success in a competitive 
system. They recognise that what is needed for (a good public 
.servant is not merely that he should have been able to remember 
on a given day a certain number of perhaps disconnected facts, 
but that he should' have undergone a long and systematic dis- 
^ cipline under conditions’ calculated not merely to fill his memory, 
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but to teach him independence and initiative, and to cultivate 
those gifts of character that will help him in dealing with his fellow 
men. If the competitive system has been successful in Britain, 
it is because, with all their defects, the British schools and univer- 
sities do provide training grounds of tliis kind, and because the 
schemes of the competitive examinations have been adapted to the 
programmes of study of the best universities and schools, and have 
therefore “ secured for the service of the State the best products 
of the educational system of the country ” — ^men who have been 
trained for life, and not merely for examinations. 

1 

“ Conformity with the regular educational machinery of the country;” 
the Commission continue, ” is desirable, partly because under such conditions a 
larger number of candidates will be forthcoming than would bo the case if 
the examination required special preparation; but mainly because a well or- 
ganised school or university course is the most likely means of producing the 
mental and moral characteristics which are required in a public servant. 
Siich courses have an educative value much superior to that acquired-during 
a course of special preparation for an examination, because in every good 
school and university there are formative influences, both inside and outside 
the class-rooms, which help to mould and develope character , . . The 
development of education in India has not yet been such as to satisf^f the 
second condition which we have recognised as necessary to the success of the 
competitive system.” 


140. The Public Services Commission are thus opposed to a 
purey competitive qi^stem in India, precisely because- the educa- 
tional system has not yet been so developed as to ensure that such ' 

a system would produce the best- men available. But, they add, 

t e^ arguments against competitive examinations . . . • are valid 
o y m the present condition of education in India. When schools 
an colleges there are improved, and when education is more 
equally diffused among all communities, it may well be possible 
to introduce a system of competitive examinations in India with 
the same, good results as in England.” 
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urge) a degree including specific subjects,^ being demanded for the 
higher grades, a satisfactory course at a good school for the lower 
grades. The several tests,” as Ulr. 'Harakanta Bose^ urges, 
“ should, as far as practicable, be made to correspond to the 
difierent -university examinations.” 

142. Several correspondents urge that the kind of study pursued 
in college and university should be more closely related to the 
students’s future work. Thus Sir. Radhikanath Bose^ argues that— 

“ a man who' has made a special study of psychology and ethics may 
rightly be appointed to a judicial office, but an M.Sc. in chemistry should not 
be -allowed to waste his hard-acquired knowledge of science in detecting 
• fallacies and sifting evidence as a judicial officer. So a man who has won 
his degree in-cconomics may well ^d a place in the revenue department, but 
an M. A. in Sanslcrit would be of little value there. If Government, 
therefore, would lay down a set of rules distinctly defining the nature of 
qualifications necefeary for appointments in different departments, it would, 
I believe, do good to both parties.” 

That is .to say, there should be a real correspondence between 
the character of the curriculum and the requirements of the service. 

143. It is perhaps especially in regard to the humbler appoint- 
ments, clerkships and -the like, that a system of this kind, related 
to an improved organisation of secondary education, is felt to be 
desirable. 

“ The introduction of special tests for special classes of minor appointments 
under Government”, Dr. C. E. Cullis observes, "would be advantageous 
if it involved an improvement in secondary education without any prejudice 
to university education. The retention in secondary schools of students who 
do not aim at, or are insufficiently qualified for, a complete university training 
would tend to enhance the efficiency of university teachers.” 

144. On such a basis, as many of our correspondents urge, the 
institution of a system of special tests hnked with the existing edu- 
cational system would be advantageous at once' to the services, 
to the schools and colleges, and to the students. 

“With specially devised tests of the kind I have-in view ”,says 

hlr. M. B. Cameron,® “ the student’s way would be much clearer. If he 
determined to enter himself as a candidate, his course of preparation would 
run probably to a great extent parallel to his school or college studies, and 


^ Thus Mr. Radhakamal Mukherjeo urges that graduates entering the public services 
should be required to lakd up general^ and special subjects in poltiical science, political 
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■would mean increased application to them. "What extra preparation and drill 
were required would be something confined to a limited time, after which his 
chance of an appointment would either disappear altogether, or be increased 
to such an extent as would justify special efiort.” , , 

146. Ml. H. Sharps has "worked out this idea of the correlation • 
of a system of tests for service appointments with the educational 
system more fully than any other of our correspondents : — 

“ I would advucate special tests for different kinds of administrative work. 
Such a test would be not merely by ■written papers, but should involve an 
investigation of a candidate’s records and antecedents, and an oral examina- 
tion. The possession of some standard of attainment at school or college 
(e.gr., for certain branches the possession of a degree) would also form a neces- 
sary qualification for admission. The actual subjects of examination would 
be few, and should have some bearing on the work which the candidate "will 
subsequently have to perform. Some of the examinations might be coirducted 
by a central board ; but, generally there should be boards formed under the 
local Governments, or under groups of them. Such boards should contain 
professors connected with the various universities, and local Governments 
might well arrange for some interchange* of examiners ... It would be 
well if other public bodies utilised these examinations as tests for adminis- 
trative or professional work.” 


•. 146. In the principle that Government posts should be filled 
after special tests, but after special tests which should be closely 
related to the educational system of the country, and which 
should require that the candidate should have attained the ap- 
propriate stage in this system, our correspondents seem to have 
found a mode of reconciling the demands of those who claim that 
a umversity education is an all but essential qualification of high 
officials,^ with the demands of* those who complain that the Uni- 
versity is now degraded' and hampered by the necessity of providing 
training for hosts of candidates for clerkships and other fiiumble 
offices. But the need which drives these boys into the University 
^the need which leads Government officers to stipulate for a 
umversity teaming for work in winch no university training ought 
to be xequired-must somehow be met if this suggested solution 
IS to be practicable Tffis need is due to the absence of an 
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147. On tliis point useful guidance comes from Dr. Brajendra- 

nath SeaB / 

“ The quantity and quality of English writing, speaking and reading, to- 
gether with information about things in general that are needed in Bengal to-day 
for the intelhgent pursuit of any vocation in life that can satisfy the hhadraloh 
class in Bengal (be it school-teaching, office duty, mercantile business or 
technical training in any scientific industry) cannot be acquired before the age 
of nineteen or twentyjrears, thaji is, about the time, when the average Bengali 
boy finishes the intermediate course ; and it is certainly an advantage that 
we should have an army of intelligent subordinates with a grounding, (not 
grinding) in the essentials of general education.” 

148. It may be noted that the age at which Dr. Seal considers 
it to be possible for Bengali boys to acquire the kind’ of knowledge 
necessary for subordinate service approximately corresponds to the 
age at which Mr. Clarke^ would wish to have an examination test 
for the admission of subordinates to the postal service ; and that 
this age is, in each case, a stage above' that of the high schools. 
Dr. Seal recognises that the high schools cannot afford the necessary 
preparation ; and what he recommends is that, *' when and where, 
the additional resources in men and money are ample, so as to ensure 
a high standard,” there should be established “ intermediate colleges 
as a new wing or extension of the high school foundation.” And, 
he goes on, “ though I would not merge the intermediate college 
in the high school, I would consider the former only as a. higher 
school, i.e., as the terminus of a liberal general education.” 

149. Here would be the missing linlc in the educational sy^eto- 
of Bengal : an institution at which boys could obtain the kind of 
training (moral as well as intellectual) necessary to qualify them 
for the subordinate ranlis of the services, without being driven on 
’ to flood and swamp imiversity classes for which they are not ready, 
or to take (as many of them now do) a mere fragment of a university' 
course that ought to be regarded as a whole. By this means the 
adaptation to the educationaLsystem of a logical and clearly defined 
system of tests and qualifications for admission to the public services 
would be made practicable ; and the evils which many of our oor- 
_ respondents have deplored as arising' from the present mode of 
appointment would be'substantially rectified. ^ 
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150. We do not, at this stage, put forward our own recommen- 
dations on this very important subject. Our purpose, in this as 
in the foregoing chapters, has been merely to explore -the present 
conditions, and the suggestions and criticisms to which they have 
given rise, in order that they may have due weight in the consid- 
eration of our problem as a whole. 



CHAPTER XXTX. 

Inter-University Relations. 

1. — The exclusiveness of the preseni si/stem, / 

1. For historical and other reasons, the older universities of 
India are identified with the territorial limits of the province or 
provinces whose needs they were "originally designed to serve. In 
so far as an Indian province is self-contained in its government and 
organisation, it has been assumed that in its functions and outlook 
an Indian university should also be self-contained. The University 
of Calcutta, which at its foundation was the only university for 
northern India, has therefore experienced successive curtailments 
of its territorial area, as new administrative provinces have been 
called into being. 

2. The development of the Punjab and the United Provinces 
as administrative areas demanded the creation of the Punjab and 
Allahabad Universities in 1882 and 1887 respectively, thus Umifiiig 
the range of the actmties of ' Calcutta University. But affiliation 
was still retained with Calcutta by certain colleges situated in these 
provinces and in the adjoining British territories and Native States' 

3. The Universities Commission^ of 1902 reported that the 
supervision of aflaliated colleges “could hardly be made effective 
at a great distance from the centre and that the local limits of 
each university should be more accurately defined." The Commis- 
sion therefore recommended that-' steps should be taken to remove 
from the Calcutta list the affiliated colleges situated in the Central 
Provinces, the United Provinces, the Punjab, etc., and the colleges 
in Ceylon which send in candidates for the Calcutta examinations 
may be transferred to Madias, unless the colonial authorities are 
prepared to make more suitable provision for their needs.” 

4. Under the terms of the Act of 1904 “ the Governor-General 

in Council may, by general or special order, define the territorial 
limits within which,. and specify the colleges in respect of which, 
: ^ ^ 
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.umversities of India m- ^ ' x « *®^^^*®rial limits .of the provincial 
are as follows : 


University. 


Tebbetobiai. 


Lunrs. 



Native States or British 
Colonies. 


rnnjab 


(“oloding any 
under their 
pohticai control and any 

included 

within -their boundaries). 

B«ngal, Burma and Assam 
Afadras and Coorg . 

Bombay and Sind . 

^ Agra, and 

iierS.® ““dSmer! 

Sriolu I ““d Baluchistan. 


Hyderabad and Ceylon. 
Baroda. ^ 

The States included in the Bi 
putana ond Central Ind 
■“S®noie8. 


Bihar ond Orissa 


Hyaore, 


7. The jurisdiction of Calmf+o tt ~ 

affiliating colleges, cjrtends over 

PoBgal, Burma 
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and Assam — containing 376,400 square miles and 65,000,000 
inhabitants. Within this area the University of Calcutta has a 
monopoly, no other university being permitted to affiliate a college 
or recognise a school, and conversely the University of Calcutta can 
have no dealings witli colleges or schools outside her boundaries. 
A student is free to choose his university, provided that he satisfies 
the conditions of ad^sslbn to the institution which he desires to 
attend ; biitj^s^wfllbe shorni later, provincial restrictions some- 
times render this choice difficult in practice. 

8. These territorial limits have been deemed necessary in the 
past, mainly for the following reasons. In the first place, the 
functions of the older universities in India have demanded them. 
So long as each of these universities is engaged, subject to 
Govermnent control, in administrative rather than teaching func- 
tions, it necessarily follows that its boundaries should be as far as 
possible co-terminous with those of a province. And again, as each 
university has relations with a number of colleges, its regulations 
camiot effectively be enforced if the colleges are too numerous or 
'too remote for frequent supervision. Inspection becomes difficult ; 
the distribution of examination papers is complicated ; and the 
authorities of a distant college have little opportunity of taking an 
active part in the deliberations of the University. The bond 
between the two tends to be based solely on examinations and 
prescribed courses. 

9. The self-contained provincial university affords some admin- 
istrative conveniences. Because it exercises direct control over 
Government colleges, gives grants-in-aid to others, and is deeply 
interested in the secondary school system, Government is neces- 
sarily hampered in carrying out these duties if the affiliation and 
inspection nf colleges within its area and the recognition of schools 
situated within its territorial jurisdiction are in any respect under 
the authority or in the hands of another Government and univer- 
sity. In consultation with its own university, a local Government 
has opportunities of reviewing the financial and educational re- 
sources of the province and of mapping out a policy of future 
development. 

10. Such was the opinion of the Government of India’; " It is 
very nqcessary,” runs its resolution on educational -policy of 
1913, “ to^ restrict the area over which the affiliating universities 
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have control by securing a separate university for each of the 
leading provinces in India.” 'It was doubtless for this reason in 
particular that the Patna UnivCTsity has been constituted, that 
plans ate being laid for new universities in Burma and the Central 
Provinces, and that suggestions have been made for an .affiliating 
university in Assam. 

11. Important though these considerations undoubtedly are, 
it is clear that the rigidity of these somewhat artificial restrictions 
and the spirit of exclusiveness which they foster are becoming 
irksome to many, especially to the teachers. Mr. Arthur Brown^ 
of the Cotton College, Gauhati, feels the need of a closer connexion 
between the several universities: — 

"It is fiiost desirable that the various Indian proidnces should not be 
water-tight compartments in matters of education, but that teachers should 
move from one to another much more freely than at present. Without that, 
those who are unfortunate to be away from certain centres are doomed, and 
it is not to the interests of- higher education that they should feel doomed. 

Mr. Brown is probably referring in particular to the service 
problem which has already been discussed in the preceding chapter 
of this report, bur his remarks have also a general application. 
The provincial barriers, and also the Government service system 
which confines its officers, almost without exception, to a parti' 
cular province, have prevented much coming and going in bhe 
university world. The sense of isolation has reacted unfavour- 
ably both on the universities and on the teachers. We agree with ^ 
Mr. Brown that the prospects of the teachers should be widened 
‘'by hopes of more fruitful service, if necessary, by promotion and 
'“transference to other umversities. And a practice of inbreeding is 
also unhealthy for education generally. A university or college 
which depends almost entirely on the service of her sons is in 
serious danger of stagnation and extreme conservatism. An infusion 
of new blood is always desirable, 

12. During recent years the Dniversily of Calcutta has made 
efforts to_ combat this evil. It has attracted to its service scholars 
of repute from other parts of India ; and the Bengal Government 
have been fortunate in the inclusion of some talented Indians from 
outside the Presidency among its educational officers Bengal has 
also been willing to give the services of hef fctolars t6 other 


* Question 14. 
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jprovinces ; for we have met a mimlier of Bengalis serving under 
other universities. The newer universities at Benares and Mysore 
have also gone far afield in the recruitment of their teaching staff, 
and with successful results. 

13. The Calcutta Post-Graduate Committee^ emphasised the 
importance of a close relationship between the universities of the 
Indian Empire and made several suggestions 

“ There should he frequent commimicntion between the various univer- 
sities, which comnnuncation niiglit he encouraged by the cnjplo}'nicnt, from 
time to time, of distinguished scholars from outside as temporary lecturers 

and examiners Advantages might also be taken of inviting men of 

practical experience, not only fiom Calcutta® but also from elsewhere, to 
deliver courses of lectures under the , terms of recruitment w’hich w'e have 
proposed.” 

But examiners, as well as lecturers, may be drawn from other 
universities.' The value of the help which a university derives 
from the appointment of external examiners is discussed else- 
where in our report.® Temporary lecturers serve not only to give 
a new angle of vision to the students, but also to introduce fresh 
ideas in the organisation and conduct of teaching. In recent 
years, .the University of Calcutta has enlisted temporarily the 
services of many distinguished scholars from other parts of India 
and also from other lands. Calcutta scholars are also available 
in the same capacity to other universities ; during oui visit to 
Madras, Dr. (now Sir) P. C. Bay, Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Calcutta, lectured to large audiences in’ that city. 

14. There already' exist a certain number of associations whose, 
objects are to stimulate research, to improve methods of study 
a'nd to bring scholars of difEerent provinces into contact >vith each' 
other. During the course of our inquiry, the Science Congress held 
its annual meeting at Lahore under the chairmanship of Dr. Gilbert 
■yValker ; and a library conference under the direction of Mr. Sharp 
was s umm oned to the same city ,by the Government’ 'of India. 
Professor Hamiltonjnvited a number of economists to meet together 
in Calcutta in January, 1918, to discuss matters of common 
interest. - . . ' ‘ ' 

^ Report, page IS. 

® Persons engiiged in other than educational work, who arc prepared for a remunera- 
tion decided on by the University to deal with special subjects in which they are 
authoritira. Report, para. 14((?). 

® Chapter XVII, 
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15. The Indian Llathemaiical Society, whose proceedings le- 
vealed the mathematical ability of iMr. Ilamanujan, the .hist 
Indian Fellow of the Royal Society, has also done similar work 
for a number of years. The following statement has been address- 
ed to us by Mr. A. C. L. Wilkinson, Professor of Mathematics, 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, who has done much to stiniu a c 
mathematical research in India : — 

“ The Indian Mathematical Society was slnTled in 1908. It has a cental 
library in Poona ; and books and journals are circulated to incinbers on reqtie- • 
The mcmbersliip in IfllG was 103. The majority hcloiiK to the Alartrns x 
dcncy, hut we recruit largely in the Bombsiy Presidency, the > , . 

few from Ceylon, Burma and other parts of India. A bi-niouthb jou 
published. Meetings of the Socictj* are held hieiiniallv, the first cinj, 
in Madras in 1916, nt which 70 members were present. 

Provincidl scientific societies, or societies attached to particular 
universities, are not incompatible lyith the maintenance of 
associations representative at the whole of India. But we shou 
regret any tendency to particularism which would weaken ® 
efforts of 'associations planned upon a more comprehensive scale. 

16. It is strange that, though certain associations and public 
spirited individuals have taken the initiative and have striven to 
bring together workers from different fields for the discussion o 
matters of common interest, the universities themselves have 
done very-little in this direction. In recent years there have 
been numerous educational corifetences to consider different aspects 
of the work but, so far as we know, there "has beci^ no conference or 
universities. Even at a time when new universities are contem- 
plated and university problems are under general discussion, such 
questions as the development of post-graduate studies, the introduc- 
tion of a school final examination, reciprocal recognition of examina- 
tions and the appointment of external examiners have not been 
discussed by university representatives in conference. Consulta- 
tion upon these and other points would have suggested new forms 
of inter-university co-operation, would have helped the formation 
of public opinion upon many difficult problems and have lessened 
the possibilities of misunderstanding and of friction. 

17. The Calcutta Post-Craduate Committee^ also laid stress 

on the importance of a friendly understanding between universities 
» ® * 


^ Report, para. 24. 
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in the matter of research and post-graduate instruction in the 
following terms : — ' ■ 

“In making lhc.sc projjosals \vc arc aware of the fact that other Indian 
universities also have been improving their arrangements for higher tcacliing, 
and there arc, in addition, a*mnnbcr of Government institutions and learned 
societies keenh' interested in the work of research. In the conr.se of thi.s 
report we have laid emphasis on the nccessiCy for co-operation and sympatln* 
between all those who ate engaged under the University. We would now go 
further and suggest that scholars living in different parts of the Indian Empire 
should be brought into close relationship one with another. It may^be hoped 
that the bonds of union that result from a conunon pursuit of knowledge may 
be the means of bringing races and peoples into harmony with each other. 
In this task the University of Calcutta should not be behindhand. If India is 
to add to the stock of human knowledge, .she cannot afford to dissipate her 
energies or allow her scholars to work in isolation. No inter-university rivalry 
should be permitted to interfere with the prosecution of the work under the 
most favourable circumstances. If. for these reasons, Calcutta scholars may 
have to go far afield, so also should Calcutta' be prepared to welcome from 
elsewhere scholars wishing to avail themselves of the facilities provided in this 
city.” , 

18. In Ills report on Bombay University written in 1913, Sir 
Alfred Hopldnson wrote these words : — 

“ 1 am impressed with the desirability of devoting attention specially to 
those subjects which can be studied in India better than in other places, in 
which research can be carried on more effectively here than elsewlicrc ; which 
for want of a better word may be called ‘ oricntalia.’ To economics and 
economic history with special reference to India, this principle applies. 
Other subjects suggest thomsclvcs as coming within it ; for e.\'amplc, Indian 
history, anthropology, including archajology, the history of Indian thought 
(literature and philosophy) and philolog)\ What subjects exactly should be 
taken up and how they may be divided ivill depend partly on the special 
qualifications of the men who may be found available.” 

19. To this list may be added the scientific investigation of 
industrial and commercial problems. In this field also one part of 
India may ofier advantages and opportunities superior to those 
afforded by any other province. For some branches of technological 
research and training, Calcutta may be the best centre ; for others, 
Bombay ; for others, Madras or Cawnpore. But such concentra- 
tion would need to he accompanied by the recognition and 
encouragement of sub-stations of cognate scientific enquiry and by 
the systematic communication of the results obtained, at such 
sub-stations to the workers at the headquarters of the particular 
department of research. .This could he secured in part through 
the medium of scientific journals and even more by meetings of 
scientific men at which fellow-workers in the same or adjacent 
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fields of science come into jicrsomil nj^sociation. JI5ut for effective 
eomljinntion smnclliing more in rcquirnd. ft will j)roi)al>ly be 
found desirable to devebjj^c some form of central body posscs.sing 
expert knowledge :ind administering funds which v;ould enable it 
to stimulate at every different centre those linos of research most 
needed at the time for the solution of technological jiroblem'S, 

20. It would not be desirable, in our judgment, to attempt 
any rigid deninrcation in the field of .‘■•cientifK; research in it« applica- 
tions to industrv. llul division of Inhnur i.s nccessan* and cconomi- 
cal. Local conditions will .‘iuggest suoh u divi.-'ion and lead to the 
establishment of the most highly organised centres of technological 
research and training in the province where their work will be most 
closely associated with local indu.^trv. Kach univcr.sity sliouhl be 
lice to use its own judgment in aecejding or declining any private 
gift which mat* be oiTcred to it for the establishment of a technologi- 
cal department. Similarly, the (Government of each province 
ttould resent interference with its liberty of action in .such matters. 
But the advice and o.xpcriencc of a central body, detached from 
local preference and .survcyfng the needs and resources of India as a 
whole, would be valued by provincial Governments, universities 
and^ private donors alike when coni^idcring the advisability of 
devclojiing new institutions for technological research. And if 
the central bod}^ wore in a position to make grants or lend men 
in aid of such rcsearcb, its advice would carry greater weiclit in 
determining a decision and in preventing either unnecessary over- 
lapping of effort or the multiplication of technological departments 
inadequately stalled and insufficiently equipped. ^ 

21, Territorial restrictions have ahso jmoved harassing to' the 

students. In a previous chapter attention has been drawn to the 
migratory habits of Indian students who, ns a class, have no gi'cat 
reluctance to go far afield for their education. Tfie Imperial 
departments of administration tend to make the transfer of house- 
holds from one province to another. of frequent occurrence, and 
therefore of students from one university- in a •> -i 

also happen that students may very riclitlv ’ i T 

selves, aL^me point in theirUaSS;^^^^^ 

. ^^»aemic careers, to some particular 

1 The Indian Industrial Commission made somewhat simn ’ ' ' 

Cbapior X of tboir report. This question ia aUn .. ^“^“raendations' Iff 

-inr report. dealt u.th more fully |„ Chapter L,of 
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college or group o£ teachers. Quite a number of Syrians, for 
example, conic from distant Travancore to Seramporc and St. 
Paul’s Colleges, because in the former college there is a depart- 
ment of Christian theology, and in both colleges there is 
Christian influence which is desired by these students. Subject 
to the provision that' organised courses of study are not liglitly 
interrupted, we feel uith hlr. Siidmersen' that “ the way should not 
be barred to an easy passage from one university to another and 
that the whole of India should be open to migration.” 

22. Under the terms of Section 25 (p) of the Universities Act 
of 1904, “ the Senate may, with the sanction of the Government, 
make regulations to provide for the conditions to be complied with 
by candidates not being students of any college affiliated to the 
University, for degrees, diplomas, licences, titles, marks of honour, 
scholarships, and prizes conferred or granted by the University.”' 
A summary of these regulations is given below : — 

(fl) Calcutla VnivcTsity . — ^The Syndicate shall have powers in any cose 
to admit to any university examination in any faculty any person wlio slioll 
present a certificate from any institution authorised to grant certificates by 
the Governor General in Council or by a local Government, or from such 
other institutions as may be from time to time recognised for the purpose 
by the Syndicate, showing that he has attended courses of study, passed 
examinations, or taken degrees equivalent to those which arc required in the 
case of students of the Calcutta University. Subject to certain conditions a 
successful candidate in the Cambridge senior local examination is considered- 
to have passed the matriculation ; and, if he has taken honours in the first 
class, the intermediate examination. 

(6) Madras University . — Holders of completed secondary school leaving: 
certificates (issued under the authority of the Government of Madras) or 
such other authority as may have been accepted by the Syndicate, may be 
admitted by the head of an afilliafed college to a university coiurse of study ; 
and when so admitted shall be registered as matriculates of the University. 
The Syndicate accepts some examinations (which are not named in the 
Calendar) as equivalent to the intermediate. For the purposes of minimum 
literary attainments necessary for admissioh to -the courses in teaclu’ng and 
law, the Syndicate accepts some examinations of other universities, but these 
are not named in the Calendar. 

(c) Punjab University . — ^The matriculation of any other recognised univer- 
sity (the term ‘ recognised ’ is not defined), the final school examination for 
European schools in India, the Cambridge senior local examination, the higher 
Oxford local examination, the school leaving certificate examination of the 
United Provinces, the final examination held in chiefs’ colleges and any other 
oxammation approved by the Senate on the recommendation of the Syndi- 


^ Question 14. 
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«s equiralcnt to tho matrioalation examination of tte 

of anv othpv rorJ ’ other equivalent examination 

mediate evnmit university are recojmiscd as equivalent to the inter- 

tTS Punjab University. A similar rule also applies 

to tlie a. A. and B. Sc. degree exam nations. 

matriculation of the Calcutta, Bombay 
local examinationlT 11 tlm senior Cambridge and senior Oxford 

for European schonlR^+r conditions, the final examinations prescribed 
or of Ai4r °°i pxuuiinntion of the United Provinces 

Burma Madrar^^^^^ examinations of Bombay 

bad Stke and ’dinlnn”^^ school leatung certification examination of Hydera- 
the for admission to 

•one, two or throp imn ^ pursued in other universities, whether of 

examinations of Calci^tfl*^^R recognised. The intermediate and degree 

nised as equivalents to ^ Madras and Punjab Universities are recog- 

equivalents to similar examinatioiis of the Allahabad University. 

The obiert nf'it™^'^ above is not by any means exhaustive, 
atadenrfrti, t universities in admitLg' 

to decL each ^»“ple. the tendency is for the Syndicate 

sidSt dtlt T, oon- 
little provision is m °1 T disappointments. Again, very 

of graduates of oth*^ * ^ ^ universities for the admissioo 

P>-Pose of post-graduate 

pate*d JL^XXmsdL®or*\M 

of reciprocity :— which are Tiased on the principle 

Ma^as, Allahab^d^and^Pun^^^^ Universities of Calcutta, 

University will be deemed equivalent to gemination of the Jlysore 
provided the candidate has comofeS to matriculation at this University, 
1st of Aupst next f olloiving aSy or before the 

and provided also he has passe^at sio? “^'^^^^tions which he has passed 
and science. examination in a classical language . 

159. The intermediate arte nn.i • * 

othM Indian umversities and the Uni’^SS^'^'fr ®“®oce. examinations of 

-miuatiot of te^Uui'^^; “ 

agriculture, first engineering and ^rSmtn^^ ^mediate 

examination classes 
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of tliia University ami llic intcnnecliatc science examination will he (icemedto 
qualify for admission to the inlcrmediate science, inlcrmcdinfcc agriculture, first 
engineering and preliminary scientific examination classes of this University. 

A student passing the iiitermediiitc arts examination of a university 
reciprocating with this University may join the intcnnedialc science class 
of this University. 

160 . The ‘first year examination of the Mysore University will be deemed 
equivalent to the first j’ear /:crlificatc e.vamination of the arts colleges affi- 
liated to this university. 

IGL In conformity with the principles underlying regulations 1.58, 159 
and 160, the Syndicate shall have power to declare any other examinations of 
these or any other universities equivalent to the cxaininations of this 
University.” 

25. These regulations arc clear and precise. The University of 
Bombay is willing to reciprocate until other Indian universities and 
accept their examinations as equivalents to its own, subject to the 
condition -that a matriculate must be of a prescribed age and 
have passed in a classical language and science. Students of a 
university which - docs not so reciprocate will be penalised to 
the extent of one year, the intermediate examinations being then 
regarded only as equivalent to the first year certificate examination. 
Another underlying principle of these regulations is that, while the 
University defines the conditions of admissibility, the responsibility 
of admitting students from another university rests with the college 
and not with the Syndicate. The acceptance of these oilers of 
reciprocity by another university will not entitle its students 
to admission to a Bombay college, hut will allow them 
to apply direct to a-college instead of indirectly through the 
■ Bombay Syndicate. Each college affiliated to Bombay University 
can, if it chooses, give preference to applications of students resident 
in the Presidency of Bombay. The principle of giving the college 
responsibility for the admission of students subject to ' general 
regulations framed by the University is sound. It is exasperating 
to a college, as well as to appHcants, tha,t obstacles should be 
placed in the way of its admifjting a student who has satisfied the 
requirements of another university. If, by the efficiency of its 
training and teaching, a college is able to attract students from a 
distance, the benefit is shared by the University and that college. 

; ' -26.-It may he objected that facilities for the freer migration of 
.students might be'acoompanied by a disposition on the part of some 
‘universities to attract students from a distance by a lowering of the 
• standard of a degree. - The safeguards against this danger lie in 
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publicity and in the right of visitation by Government. We believe 
that the danger of such underbidding for students is remote and not 
more serious than that of a gradual deterioration of standards • j 
creeping in unperceived and unchecked in the case of a university 
shielded by territorial protection and urged by local public opinion 
to deal easily -with the weaker candidates. 

27. Apart however from any risk of the wilful misuse of academic 
privilege or of an abrogation of responsibility to the public interest? 
new questions of inter-university policy will arise as the universities 
emerge from territorial limitations. The reciprocal recognition of 
courses of study as part of the qualification for a degree, the value 
which one university should be expected to attach to a school certi- 
ficate accepted by another university as excusing matriculation, 
the substantial equivalence of standards based in some cases upon a 
combination of examination results and a teacher’s report, in other 
cases^upon examination results alone, are examples of the questions 
" ^ which are likely to arise more frequently in the fiiture than has been 
^e.case'm the past. The imminence of such questions, and the 
certainty that the [Indian universities will gain by having some 
authoritative channel through which they may, when necessary, 
communicate or negotiate with universities in other countries have 
led several of our witnesses to call attention to the need for a super- 
vising body which would deal with the whole field of inter-univer- 
>ity- relationships in India. The Rev. Garfield Williams^ recom- 
in^ds that “ a special oflS.ce with the Government of India 
.should be created with the title of the Bureau of University 
Education to deal with all questions that concern - umversi- 
-ties. Mr. Sudmersen,^ though dess defibaite in his suggestions 
on this point, also thinks that in matters of university policy 
considerable power should be reserved to the Government of 
India.” 


• • r 

^ 28. Mr. Sharp® has discussed with us both in his oral and written 

evid^^e. the provision of standardising agencies which would be of 
two lands ^rr- 


wHctldU^quaS^candHS conducting examinations 

M j ayes tor ijovernment service and certain professions 




paras. 30 and 31. ’ ‘ 


■ » General Memoranda, page 447. and Qucation 15. 
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Some o[ the examinations miglifc be comluctcd by a central board ; but, 

generally, there should he boards formed under the local Govenuncnls, or 
under groups of them. Suclr boards should contain professors connected 
u-ith the various universities, and local Governments might well arrange for 
some mtcrchange of examiners. 

(6) Another agency will result from the informal reciprocity in academic 
matters which may be expected to establish itself between the various univer- 
sities. This would take the form of exchange of examiners, consultation 
regarding curricula, comparison of the results of teaching, etc. A .standardis- 
ing agency of groat importance may thus be formed. But it must depend, 
less upon statutory obligation than upon mutual confidence and the desire 
to give and to receive assistance. One of its advantages would bo the relief 
it will afford to subsidiary academic bodies and new local universities in the 
early stages when the material for forming effective facilities will as yet he 
incomplete. 

(c) By this means two ends will be gained— examinations for employment 
will be dissociated from examinations of a purely university character "and a 
standardising mechanism will be instituted for appraising the value of the 
difierent universities and counteracting any undesirable tendency to devclopo 
highly unequal standards of examination. A subsidiary advantage of this 
plan is^hat it will provide a species of external control which can be exercised 
with the minimum of friction, because the mere result of the test will react 
upon inferior institutions and will largely absolve Government ftonu’the; 
necessity of taking direct action in cases of default in any university. The 
^ much-needed element of competition will be introduced into the xuiivcrsity 
'■system ; and that competition will bo kept on wholesome lines by the existence 
of an external standardising agenc)'.” ■ . 

II.—Neio developments in university policy, 

29. For a long time past in India the University has been mainly 
regarded as a part of the administrative machinery for contr6][liug\ 
the educational system. Inspired by this idea, the notion has 
been widely diffused during recent years that every large province ' 
ought to he equipped with a university of its orvn for this purpose. 
Plans for the establishment of new universities have therefore 
been made mth the desire partly to cut the ties of administrative 
connexion with an institution under another Government and 
partly to provide for the needs of the increasing number, of students. 
This is natural both on grounds of administrative unity'and of 
provincial self-esteem. .Where this form of university- ‘bists, it 
seems to us a sound principle that th^re should be no overlapping 
of affiliation (as the term is understood in India) between univer- 
sities ; for there are undoubted advantages in avoiding the over- 
.lappihg of complex administrative machinery from province to 
province. 

■ VOL. ni 
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30j It might be adduced as an additional argument in favour 
of the identification of the area of a university with that of a pro- 
vince if each university corresponded to a defined linguistic 
OTea, but this is not usually the case. Por example, Jls-i^^-l'hi-speak- 
ing Berar is forced to look to Nagpur instead of to Maharashtra ; the 
Canarese-spealdng people to the south of the Bombay Presidency 
towards Bombay and away from Mysore ; and, if an 
affiliating university were constituted in Assam, the Bengali 'of 
y et would be obliged to transfer his allegiance from Calcutta 
or Dacca to Assamese Gauhati. In the Madi-as Presidency the 
amu, Telugu, Canarese and Malayalam communities are all 
included within the University of Madras ; in the Presidency of 
om ay the Guzarathi, Marathi, Sindhi, Parsi and Canarese peoples 

ah send their sons to colleges affiliated to the same University 
01 idombay. 

T University Bill in the Imperial 

ounoil, Mr. Sarma drew attention to these linguistic 
difficulties by the foUowing words 

the tiSeSS'‘SS‘bai !?. eeeim to be'proceediDg upon 

on the who think that our edncational system should he based 

SnTCi^tT- Prf’® '““™g aeir own, that people 

thljS- iveWtl“”®“®°®f‘’"''^ “ “ivorsity of their own arthat 

tney may develops their special faculties in their own way.” 

nuiV«.:t ’r r* growth ol the feeling that in the 
asDiiationa°^^d*'fi°* regard should be taken of oonnnunal 
of followin divmions in addition to the convenience 

of oninioii f boundaries, the momentum of the older body 

tZTZn The danger lies in thinking of the 

only pattern which 

turelv into the r provincial Sovemments hurrying prema- 

~TofaeT-°"°‘" tfew university before thetoinectual 

tion with an afHiating uiiiv^l““X,r““ 

the latter danger, Ur Arthur’^ *^‘^Trovmoe. Eeferrmgto 

writek:- ’ • ®"^°wn of Cotton College, Gauhati, 

f‘ It may be desirable to relieve th*. 

by ^smembering the University of Ca Wf o if ^ I^^dia (A^sam 

would remain the only university from University of Calcutta 

urnicu anything could ever beJioped . 
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It would continue to attract and should attract, students from outside its own 
proper province ... It would remain the sole chance of youths from a very 
big part of India getting an adequate education.” 

And wlien Assam is ready for university development, tlie high 
harrier of the Khasia and Jaintia Hills which makes communica- 
tion difficult between the two chief regions of the province should 
be taken into account in designing the constitution of the new 
university to be created. In short, administrative considerations 
should be allowed less weight than at present in the decision 
whether a new university is required, and the purely administrative 
functions of an Indian university should be deemed of far smaller 
importance than the work which it may be charged to do for the ' 
education of students and the advancement of knowledge. 

33. The creation of the Hindu University, Benares, forms a 
landmark in the history of the Indian university system ; for its 
constitution is the negation of the territorial principle. The 
University is not designed to meet the needs of one province alone 
but to draw students from all parts of India. The Chancellor and 
the Vice-Chancellor come from Southern India ; and its teachers 
.and students are by no means confined to the citizens of the United 
Provinces. It has no monopoly, no privilege. Hot even in the 
•city of Benares does it enjoy vested interests, for Queen’s College, 
Benares, is affiliated to the University of Allahabad. Its energies 
are not diffused by the necessity of supervising distant colleges, 
nor is its vitality impaired by the embarrassment of administrative 
duties other than those of organising its own teaching. It is there- 
fore the first Indian university which is primarily a seat of learning 
and not an administrative organisation. 

34. Indian university organisation is thus in a state of 
transition, and new ideas are jostling with the old. There is little 
consistency in the different lines of development. The old pattern 
of affiliating universities within prescribed territorial limits persists 
in each of the older provinces. It has recently been reproduced 
(though in a modified form) in Mysore and with less qualification 
in Bihar and Orissa. Yet Orissa is already planning an inde- 
pendent university of its own. But- alongside 6l this there i^ 
a new movement, exemplified in the ednstitntion ] of the Hindu 
University, Benares, in the official plans for the Osmania University 
in Hyderabad, and in the most recent proposals for the Muslim 
University, Aligarh. This new cm-rent of thought in academic 

X2 
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policy aims at freeing universities, from territorial restrictions and 
at allowing the adjustment of their work to needs of another kind, 

36. Some of our coiTospondents have alluded to this departure 
from the prevailing .system. In view of the growing importance 
ol this aspect of university policy, wc shall discuss the construc- 
tive suggestions submitted by them. 

36. A number of our correspondents seem to imagine that a 
solution of the present difficulties can be found merely by a multi- 
plication of the affiliating universities. But Mr. Mark Hunter,^ 
late of Presidency College, j\Iadras, and now Director of Public 
Instruction in Burma, has realised the danger of establishing new 
universities of this type. He writes : — 


M^heu times are favourable, the creation of centralised residential 
universities sboiild be most favourably considered. On the other band, 
there appears to be a distinct danger of tbe ‘ idea ’ of a centralised univer- 
another purpose, Hz., the institution of smaller federal 
^ np of fragments of the older federal universities. This sort of 
“ ^ make the idea of centralised universities more difficult of 

T ' ’•* the foundation of any new universitv, not 

a centralised umversitj-, in India.” 


• instance of a new type of university appeal- 

ing to local patriotism is presented by the University of Mysore, 
.which includes the colleges at Mysore and Bangalore, the former 
devoted to arts, and the latter to science, teaching. Me visited, 
Mysore and Bangalore at the invitation of His Highness, the 
^ aharajah of Mysore, and discussed the future of the new Univer- 

Highness, but also ^vith the Diwan, the 
yice-CWellor, the Registrar and the members of the teaching 

ated* in creation of the new university origin- 

directinna ^esu'e to break new ground, especially in two- 

eSLt oo; thefirstUof the old 

Ss speoiaUy selected high 

“;s L f a Tf oi some of the 

a sSe Vl™ University in 

persed, is co^centrateV widely dis- 

whether these cetitre.s should ^ Bangalore, the question 

sities being left-to future exper^nef + separate univer- 

the foundations o£ the new UT,.V We believe that 

university have been truly laid and 


* Question 14 . 
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that school boys and college students alike will benefit by the new 
departure. 

38. We agree with Mr. Hunter’- that the hopes ior the future lie 
in steady improvement, more or less along existing hues, and 
ultimately in the institution of centralised universities. • This 
view is in agreement to a large extent with the intention express- 
ed in the Educational Resolution of 19132 “ to create (in addition 
,to securing an affiliating university for each of the leading provinces 
in India) new local teaching and residential imiversities within each 
of the provinces in harmony with the best modern opinion as to the 
light road to educational efficicnc 3 ^” But the resolution does not 
indicate precisely liow, witliin the system of an affiliating univer- 
sity, it will be possible to give encouragement to universities of a 
• new type. 

39. The deputation of Musalmans who met us in Calcutta went 
fiuther than 3»Ir. Hunter, both in expressing the difficulties insepar- 
able from an affiliatiug university which attempts to meet all the 
neetls of a great province and also in suggesting means whereby the 
localised universities might come into existence: — 

" For a long time the reconstruction of a time-worn and patch-work .system 

which has outgrown its utility has been demanded No scheme of recoil-. 

struction can be useful or beneficial unless it recognises the existence of con- 
flicting ideals and conflicting interests in almost every sphere of life— social, 
political and leligioim—ainong the different sections of the population. ■ The 
principles and practice of education which might have proved beneficial -in a 
country with uniform people, uniform interests and uniform ideals, must neces- 
sarily be modified to suit the special circumstances that exist in this country. 
We would urge upon you the necessity of giving, in any scheme of construc- 
tive educational reform that may have to be drawn, the fullest consideration 
to the defects and disabilities of every section of the people as they exist at 
present, without assuming an ideal state of things that ought to have existed 

ft is not possible for a single university to satisfy the legitimate 

needs of 451- millions of people, considering the fact that centralisation of 
authority as we have in Calcutta, means the over-concentration of the educa- 
tional efforts of the Presidency at a single place and the under-estimation of 
the nature and possibilities of the development of other places as centres 
of education.”® 

, The deputation then proceeded to emphasise the necessity of 
establishing teaching universities at Calcutta, X>acca and other 
. places such as Chittagong, Bajshahi, ^erhampur and Gauhati’ 


^ Question S. 

® Resolution, para. o. 

® General memorandfe, page 209. 
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They admitted tliat the four latter places might not yet he ripe for 
such treatment and therefore recommended as a transitional 
arrangement the establishment of a University of Bengal.^ 

40. In the reorganisation of university education in Bengal 
it is necessary to find some accommodation between these conflicting 
principles, and at the same time to keep in view a goal of future 
acliieyement. For many years the University of Calcutta must 
continue to discharge many of its older provincial obligations.- 
But in the vast area which it serves there is room and need for 
universities of a new type ; and the University of Calcutta, while 
necessarily remaining under some of its present obligations, should 
be freed so far as possible from the shackles which a rigid, 
territorial system now imposes on its organisation, and be enabled 
to make a wider appeal to the whole of India. We would especially 
urge that by the mutual recognition of both courses and degrees 
Calcutta and the other Indian universities should stimulate the- 
free migration of students from one university to another, especially 
for post-graduate work and research, and for technological teaching. 
Such mutual recognition should in all cases be a matter for inter- 
university arrangement. 


— Indian students in other lands. 


41. A brief review of the facilities available to Indian students 
in other countries is necessary to discuss why so many Indian 
students go abroad for pmposes of study and how far the training 
given in the Indian universities is sufficiently articulated with 
that of universities elsewhere. 


42. In his last report published'^before the outbreak of war. 
Sir Charles Mallet estimated the number of Indian students in tlio 
United Kingdom' to be between 1,600 and 1,700. Of these 68 were 
at Oxford, 117 at Cambridge, 229 at Edinburgh, 760 at the 
Inns of Court in London and a large number (we have not the exact 
figimes) at London and other universities. Those at Edinburgh 
were for the most x^art students of engineering and of medicine. 
It is probable, however, that there were also students whb had 
no connexion with Sir Charles Mallet^s organisation and were 
thoreforc uulmown to him. Statistics regarding the number of 
Indian students vho proceed elsewhere than the United Kingdom 


* Chapter XXXV. 
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are not available. Mr. Coyajee^ reported to a conference held' 
at Simla in 1917 that “ very many Indian students went to foreign 
countries and that the number of those so going exceeded that of 
students proceeding to the United Kingdom.” Mr. Kiidra^ 
thought that “ on account of the increasing business connexion 
with Japan, in particular, the number of students proceeding to 
that country would tend to increase in the future.” 

43. It is therefore pertinent to our inquiry to discuss the reasons 
why so many Indians go abroad for purposes of stud)'. Some 
undoubtedly do so in order to enlarge their horizon of thought 
' by foreign travel and to take advantage of the literary, professional 
and industrial training which is availabje to them. A few are 
assisted by the State, by private associations,^ and by individuals, 
by means o'f scholarships tenable outside India. But a very large 
number are attracted to England by certain professional and 
service privileges which are not available to them in India. 

44. Under the Indian judicial system, barristers have certain 
advantages over those who have received their legal training in 
India and become pleaders. Whereas the latter may not practise 
on the original (though they may on the appellate) side of the High 
Court, the former are subject to no such restrictions ; and in 
appointments to the Bench a banister has certain advantages.® 
Such being the case, there can be little wonder that large numbers 
of Indian students — ^therc were as many as 760 in 1913-14 — 
receive their legal training at the English Inns of Court. 

46. Perhaps the chief incentive for study in England is that 
the recruitment of the Imperial services is usually regulated in 
England, either by examination or by nomination. The Public 
Services Commission reported that— 

"■with the exception of a small number of specialist appointments, 
recruitment is made in India for the post office and the telegraph (traffic), 


^ Report of tlie^ ConleicDco of PtOTincial Secretaries to Advisory Committees for 
Indian students proceeding to England. ^ 

® “ In March sl904, an association -was established in Calcutta for the advancement 
of the scientific and industrial education of Indians, the main object of which a\ as to 
enable properly qualified students to visit America, Japan and other foreign countries 
to study arts and industries. Under this scheme, over 300 students have been sent 
abroad -with, the assistance of the association, to the funds of which the Bengal 
Government contributed an annual grant of Rs. 6,000 reduced, since the outbreak of 
the war, to Rs. 2,600.” Report of Ao Indian Industrial Commission, page 91. 

® See also Chapter XXII, para. 2. 
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la‘Kl records (Burma), railway (stores), rc;?istratJOii, 
revenue, salt ami excise and survey (IVIndrns) departments. On the other 
hand, in the military finance, geological 6iir\*cy, raino.s, mint and assay 
and railway (locomotive and carriage and wagon) departments, it is 
customary to indent upon Europe for practically the whole of the 1’*'^“°"” * 
In the civil services ami the agricultural, civil veterinary, cduciition: lorcst, 
medical, police, telegraph (engineering), public works, raihwy (cnginccriug), 
and survey of Indio departments recruits for the Imperial branches arc 
obtained ordinarily from Europe, and for the provincial branches or e 
equivalents ordinarily from India." 


Eecniitment in England is made for some departments sncli as 
the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Medical Service, by exami- 
nation ; and for other departments such as the Indian Educational 
Service, by nomination. The prospects of the Imperial services, 
and especially of the Indian Civil Service, are so vastly superior 
to those of the Pro^^ncial services that many Indian students fee 
.,it worth their while to go to England to take their chances of success. 

46. It will now be convenient to give a very rough summary 
of the main qualifications required from Indian students by some 
of the leading educational institutions overseas. Information 
regarding the qualifications required by American and Japanese 
universities, is very difficult to obtain, but j\Ir. Coyajee has kindly 
favoured us with the followiug note : — 

“ Preliminary educational requirements for admission to American univer- 
sities are measured in terms of units. Very broadly speaking, a unit represents 
about 180 hours of work on a subject in an American sccondaiy school, 
id units are required for admission to a first-grade university. It is 
in terms of these units that the past studies of an Indian student will be mea- 
sured in America. Consequently, any Indian student going there must take 
'with him ,a certified syllabus showing the subjects he has studied and the 
_units, of work done in them. 

There are several ways of admission to an American university 
(1) Admission upon certificate ; In many universities a student can 
be admitted upon a certificate that he has gone through a four 
years’ comrse in a secondary school. This at present is not 
possible for an Indian student. But it may, some day, be feasible 
for an Indian if there was a similar standardisation of studies 
in our school and college teaching and our units of study were 
brought up so as to be equal to the units of study required in 
America. Such a system would also require recognition by the 
. proper American authorities. 

• (2) Admission by examination : The-Indian student' can substitute any 
classical language fox Latin. Besides, he will have to take up 
English, inathematics, physics and history. If he fails to pass 
this domination, he might be ^idmitted conditionally. In that 
case he has to pass certain examinations (two are held annually) 
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and tlms ‘lemove Lis matriculation deficiencies.’ This o£ 
course requires extra work. 

(3) Admission as an adult special student : This is the hest way in which 

an Indian undergraduate can join at present. He docs not re- 
quire any adjustment (calculation of the equivalence of his studies) 

* with those required by an American university and he can remove 
his matriculation deficiencies in proper time by sitting for the 
examinations mentioned in the last paragraph. 

(4) Admission with advanced standing : At present this course is impos- 

sible for an Indian student, e.g.y a student who has put in two years 
at the Presidency College, cannot enter an American college 
in its third year course. The reason is that the American courses 
of study are either very extensive or imply a great deal of 
specialisation. Hence tb^ assume a lot of earlier studies, 
technically called ‘ pre-requisites.’ 

(5) Admission to the graduate school (post-graduate studies) : So far 

we have been speaking of our undcr-graduates who proceed to 
America. But a graduate from here can at once join the graduate 
.school and proceed to take his ‘ second degree ’ ?.c., either 
M.A. or Ph.D. Such a graduate will hove first to choose his 
course of study and then will come the question of the work he 
has already done in India and whether it fulfils the * pre- 
requisites * of the degree. If he has not, he has to put in more 
time and sit for the necessary examination to show that he has 
fulfilled the ‘pre-requisites.’ Our universities will be considered 
second-grade universities and our graduates cannot tako their 
second degree in one year. An M.A. from India can -take hi.s 
M.A. in America in one year and his Ph.D. in two years. 

As regards Japan an ludian degree is now expected at the entrance .to .a 
univermty. This was liot the case formerly, but it was then found that.^ch 
unqualified meu could not complete the course. Hence any one who wants 
to join a Japanese university should either be a graduate or he must pass 
the high school examination of J span. This, however, he can do at any time, 
even after taking his entrance examination which in that case becomes only 
a formal test.” 


47. In. regard to the qualifications for admission required by 
universities in the United Kingdom, information 'is more readily 
accessible; for the Students’ Department at the India Office and 
the Advisory Committees in India lor students proceeding to 
England have published a number of pamphlets on the subject. 
But the information provided in the university and other calendarE 
is not always precise; and regulations are liable to frequent 
changes. Many universities ‘again prefer to deal with each appli- 
cation on Its merits. The following summary, however, will give 
a rough idea of the qualifications required from Indians at the 
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time of admission by some of the educational institutions in 
Great Britain : — 

(а) The University of Cambridge. — A. matriculated ^student of Calcutta 
University who has (i) in accordance with the regulations of this University, 
studied for not less than two years at one or more institutions for the education 
of adult students affiliated up to the standard of graduation, (ii) in the matri- 
culation, or some higher examination of that University, satisfied the 
examiners in Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian or tali, and, (Hi) passed 
in the first division in the intermediate examination in arts or science, or 
passed with honours in the first or second class in the final examinations for 
the degree of B.A. or B.Sc., or passes the M.A. examination is entitled to 
either or both of the following privileges ; — (1) Exemption from all parts of 
the previous examination, and (2) to reckon the first term kept-by residenoe 
as the second, third or fourth terms. A student who has taken the doctor s 
degree can join as an advanced student and is entitled to take his degree cither 
on research work or by passing the second part of the Tripos examination. 

(б) The University of Oxford . — Indian graduates are exempted from res- 
ponsions and an additional subject after responsions. Indian graduates 
with honours may (t) reckon the term in which they are matriculated 
as their fifth term for all purposes of provisions respecting universily 
standing, (2) are exempted from all parts of responsions in the first public 
examination and for any preliminary or previous examinations of the second 
public examination, and (3) can take the degree of B.A. after a residence of 
eight terms (two years) instead of twelve. 

(c) London University. — Persons of 19 years of age and upwards who 
present foreign or Indianmertificates (other than diplomas of degrees granted 
by recognised Indian universities) from an academic or other educational 
authority, which indicate that they have attained a standard frimd fern 
equal to that of the matriculation examination, may apply for examination 
before the Board of Examiners instead of at the matriculation examination. 
This examination can only be held at the University of London. Indian 
graduates are also admitted as candidates for degrees higher than that of 
bachelox (in faculties other than medicine) under special conditions, one of 
which is that they shall study in Loudon as ‘internal ’ students. 

(d) The northern universities of England. — The joint Matriculation 
Board of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds and Sheffield and 
the University of Birmingham grant exemption from matriculation to students 
who have passed the intermediate examination of 'an Indian university. ' 

(e) Scottish universities. — ^Indian students who present evidence that they 
have passed examinations which would admit.them to universities in India 
aye exempted from the preliminary examination, provided that dll candidates 
whoso native tongue is other than Englidi, are required to pass an examina- 
tion in English designed to test their ability to understand and use the language 
sufficiently for the purpose of study at a Scottish university. 

(f) -Inns of Court. — ^Indian graduates are admitted. 

(ff) Medicine. — The General Medical Council in London recognises certain 
examinations as qualifying for registration as medical or dental students of 
the Koyal Collie of Physicians and Surgeons : — 

(i) A licentiate in medicine and surgery of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and the Punjab may be admitted to the second 
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and final examinations .of this Board willvoufc passing the fir.st- 
examination, on producing complete cerlificalcs ol profcssiona 
study from the medical school shoeing that ho has complcl ed all 
the course, required by regulations and has attended couiscs for 

five full years. . , 

(ii) Graduates in medicine, M.B., ShD., of the univcrstfics mentioned 

arc admissible to the final examination of the Board without 
passing the first and second examinations on producing thc^samc 
evidence in regard to study as is required of licentiates. 

(iii) Candidates who have not obtained a license or h degree can claim , 

exemption from the first examination, if they can show that they 
have passed in the corresponding subjects for a license or a degree 
at one of the above universities, and will he given credit for such 
courses of the curriculum as they may have complcl cd. 

(iv) Apothecaries or hospital assistants of the Indian Medical Service 

may he permitted by the committee of management of the Boyal 
College of riiysiciairs and Surgeons to he exempted from the fir.st 
examination, hut are required to pass the second and final exami- 
nations, and although they may have completed the four years* 
cprrLculum, they arc still required to complete at least two ye.nrs 
of additional study before admission to the final cx.amiuation ; • 
each of such eases is dealt with on its merits by the committee 
on consideration of the certificates of study produced. 

(v) Bor all the above classes of students it is necessary that they should 
' produce evidence of having passed the required entrance 
examination and complete certificates of all the courses of the 
curriculum as well as their diplomas. 

An M.B. of an Indian university can claim tlic following privileges : — 

(1) He can at once proceed for his L.E.C.P. and M.B.C.S. in Xondoii* 

(2) He can proceed to the M.B., B. S. degrees in London in three years 

instead of 5^- years, but he must pass all the examinations except 
the Matriculation. 


(3) After two years, he can bqexamincd for the F.E.C.S. at once without 
'obtaining his M.B.C.S. as a condition precedent. 

The ^ "University^, of London receives certificates for the complete course 
of medical education including clinical medicine and surgery preparalorj'' 
to the M.B., B.S. degrees from the following institutions t 


Bombay . — ^The Grant Medical College. 

Calcutta . — The Bengal Medical College. 

Madras.— The Medical College. 

48. There is thus no uniformity of practice among the British 
universities m the recognition of Indian examinations as qualify- 
ing for adimssion to their' courses. For example, whereas the 
University of Cambridge permits an Indian student who has gained 
a first class m the intermediate examination to take a degree in 

two years, as University oJOriord offers 'such a conccssioii only 

to those who have aotuaUy taken a degree. It has also been 
pointed out to us^that'these universilaes grant more lavourable- 
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than to those fr/.." TA 

1 0 To !! !l aalycct to oottain conditions in regard to’ 

■ovrimii f ” cfjuivalcJit to the matriculation 

■examiiiotion of Cnlcnd.n UinVcr.*^!*!)*. 


-in. Before oxnm.ni«e the several stages in their academic 
careers at which Iiidmu students mainly join English educational 
. in.M iiutions, wc would allude lotho successes which have hcen gained 

scholars. Between the years 1886 and 
1 .u,l, 6o State .scholars were appointed. Of these 22 gained admis- 
l^ion to the Indian Chdl Service, four to the Provincial Civil 
^ervjcc, one to the Indian Educational Service, two to the 
JroMncial Educational Service, five (of whom one was senior 
V rangier at Cambridge) are holding important educational posts 
■out .side Government service, eleven have been called to the Bar, 
one i.s a Government engineer, and one is on the staff of a medical 
■college. This list indicatc.s clearly that these Indian graduates 
have been well selected and have almost universally acquitted 
themseh*cs well in the universities of the United Kingdom' 

50. With such few boys as arc sent to England at an early age 
and pursue a preparatory and public school, followed by a univei*- 
ait}’ course , we arc not directly concerned, as they are not connected 
in any way with the Indian university system. 


51. A certain number of students proceed to England after 
passing the matriculation. Their maturity and general attain- 
ments therefore are scarcely sufficient to enable them to under- 
take a university course with any marked benefit to themselves. 
They are not eligible for admission to the universities in England 
without a further examinatioiial test, and can enter the Scottish 
universities only if they satisfy the examiners in a preliminary 
test in English. 

52. A larger number of Indian students proceed to England - 
after passing the intermediate examination. This stage, which 
in reality marks the completion of the higher secondary course, 
is suitable for such Indian students as may desire, for special reasons, 
to -join a British university and to receive the regular course of" 
undergraduate training. 
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53. If the sole motive of these Indian students were to benefit 
by English courses of training and to take English degrees, Ibcro 
would be no serious problem in providing for their needs. But n 
very large number of them desire also to qualify ihcmsclvcs fur 
admission to one of the Imperial services, in particular the Indian 
^ Cml Service. Those who have been placed in t.he fir,-jt class in t he 
intermediate examination and proceed to Cambridge are not in any 
way embarrassed ; for under the regulations of that Univcr.sity, 
they are entitled to take a dcgx'ce after two years’ .study. They 
will then have some two years of preparation for admission into 
the Indian Civil Service, the examination being at present open to 
candidates between the ages of 22 and 24. The hope 1ms been 
expressed that Oxford will grant a similar concession, 

54. A large number of .students leave India immediately after 
graduation to enter upon an undergraduate course at a British uni- 
veusity, usually between the ages of 20 and 22. Under present 
conditions, this stage in a student’s career is not, as a rule, well 
adapted to a course of undergraduate training at a British univer- 
sity. An Indian graduate is somewhat too old to adapt liimself 
readily to the company of undergraduates some years voim^er 
than himself, nor should it be necessary for him to undcrfalce a 
second undergraduate course. But very few Indian gmduates 
attend, or have had the opportunity of attending, BritiSi uniUr- 
sities as research students. We hope that the new arrangements 
contemplated for the organisation of advanced studies'* iu' the 
British universities may be of sendee to Indian students..- A 
^stmgmshed scholar of Calcutta University, wlio iiad enlarged 
to tomm of aousU by boving undortaken successMIv soma 
speoiateed work ol mveatigation in a foreign runver*-,' sborfd 
prove a moat valnable reomit to tie stafi of any nniverkty. 

experienced by Indian graduates who 
are tah^ an advanced course of oriental study intboWest 
omng to tbe fact that the methods of Sanskritic Ldy hanS 

« of SdrnTis“str™ 
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on (lie course o{ study best fitted for tlioin, through lack of pteliminaiy 
IcnowMgc U’liich could <ju to well have been acquired in India. Accordiogly, 
if a Sanslcrit scljolor wishes to specialise in ; — 

(а) Veda or philology, lie should have some knowledge of Latin and Greek; 

(б) philosophy, ho should have studied ouc of the systems of Indian 

philosophy in the original texts and hove read some Plato and 
Aristotle ; 

(c) post-Vedic literature, his reading should have extended considerably 
beyond the limits of the courses prescribed for the M.A. examina- 
tion of an Indian university.*’ 

oC. At present the relationship between eastern and^western 
universities is confined almost entirely to the inclusion of Indian 
students in the latter universities. Ondng to the increasing number 
of Indian students in the United Kingdom, it was considered neces- 
sary in 1909 to constitute an organisation, subsequently called the 
Indian Students’ Department, to'snpeawise the needs of these Indian 
. students. In recent years this Department has acted as an inter- 
mediary between educational institutions in the United Kingdom 
and ^Indian students. Provincial advisory committees have also 
been constituted in the important Indian centres. * It is obvious 
that’ Indian students need advice before they embark on a long 
journey to Europe. Calendars of universities do not always 
contain the precise information required ; and university regula- 
tions soon become out of date. Very often applications are decided 
■each on its merits ; and therefore additional complications are 
added. Educational authorities in the • United Kingdom also 
expect from all their students certain guarantees and authoritative 
•credentials ; but these are difficult to obtain by correspondence 
with people in distant lands who are often nnlmown to them. 

37 . In his report for 1915-16 Sir Charles Mallet said that the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge had constituted special bodies 
to deal with applications from Indian students. 

... K 

“ Axcangements have uow been made at Oxford and Cambridge with the 
•cordial co-operation of the India Office, which ought to remove any grounds 
•for such objections in future. A Delegacy for Oriental students has been 
created at Oxford; and an Inter-Collegiate Coinmittee has been appointed 
at Cambridge, which -will, to a larger extent,' relieve the Students’ Depart- 
ment of the India Office of its responsibilities as regards Indian students at 
those centres. The secretaries of the new bodies will be in future university 
•officials, responsible only to the Delegacy and Committee which appoint, them, • 
It is hoped that the new arrangements which owe much to the perseaw' 
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, . ... .• t Virf. PUnnccUors of llie two Hnivcnsities, will be 

58. Thougli these two organisations arc as yet confined in tlicir 
duties to the task oi admitting Indian .students to the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, it may be liopcd that they wil 
move to be the germs of a closer connexion between the Indian and 
the British universities. As yet, the link between them is very 
slight. In recent years a certain number of scholars from over- 
seas have been invited to this country by the Indian univer- 
sities and have contributed new ideasfor the improvement of teach- 
ing methods and university organisation. Little attempt, liowover, 
has been made to foster an organisation which will render an ex- 
change of teachers or even of ideas easy of fulfilment. There arc 
many contributory causes to this unfortunate state of things. 
The Indian universities, being by the very nature of their functions 
primarily administrative organisations, have little in common with 
the universities of the We.st ; the service system is not Msily 
accommodated to a free interchange of teachers ; and the absence 
of any central organisation in India, except of an official nature, 
has proved an obstacle in the way of easy communication. ' The 
western universities again, with but few exceptions, have not as 
yet undertaken a serious investigation of many Indian .subjects 
of, study. Even if they desired to do so, information regarding 
the actual doings of the Indian universities in these directions and 
the relative values of their respective contributions, is not readily 
available. That' contact between eastern and western univer- 


sities, which is Bo-dethahle in the interests of both, can only be 
made real and efiective by a recasting of the Indian university 
system and by the help of some organisation which will develope 
points 6i contact between them. 

59. Eor the consideration of such points as have been raised 
in the foregoing paragraphs and of other matters of common interest 
in which co-operation or organised action on the same lines is 
desirable, we recommend that the authorities of the Indian univer- 
sities should meet in conference from time to time. The consti- 
tution of such conferences should, we think, be of an informal 
character ; th^ membership ought to vary with the topics to be 
.discussed. JIp to the present the regulations and statutes of the 
.universities have been of so rigid a character that such conferences 
would have been of comparatively little use but if, as we hope 
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,tlie universities become more and more teaching corporations modi 
fiable to meet the fresh needs of both teacher? and taught, sW 
coiderences should prove of real value in promoting higher educp 
tion in India. 




